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Introduction 


1. The purpose of this volume is to provide an alternative view to 
certain of the widely accepted accounts on the development of Indo- 
European grammar. I arque that most of what is commonly believed 
about Indo-European derives from a certain set pattern of approach- 
ing the subject and that the foundations of Indo-European grammar 
are on much shakier grounds than is commonly supposed. I believe 
that linguistic methodologies axe largely metaphors and the views 
which I present here are just as plausible as those which prevail 
among most specialists in the field. I propose also that we can 
never be absolutely certain that any one reconstruction of the 
course of historical events is correct. We should grade them in 
terms of heuristic probabilities, not absolute certainties. To a 
large extent these heuristic probabilities depend upon the taste 

of the investigator, and, although it is, perhaps, to be regretted, 
it is in the nature of analogical reasoning that some persons will 
be impressed by certain parallels, whereas others will be impressed 
by other parallels. Therefore it is unlikely that it will be pos- 
sible to satisfy all investigators. No theory, particularly a new 
One, ever does. 

I also support the view that linguistic interpretations need not 
be unique. Thus, for example, I would allow for the possibility of 
interpreting the thematicizations of verbs as (1) deriving from 
contaminations, (2) being for the purpose of creating new modal 
categories or (3) resulting from regularizations of previous half- 
thematic paradigms (i.e., e.g., paradigms with the thematic vowel 
in all the numbers of the first person and the 3rd person plural). 
In fact, any particular morphological change could be any one or 
any combination of the three factors given above. 

Bazell, 1949, 15, writes that it is usually believed that there 
is no room for a linguistic analysis which allows for more than a 
single interpretation for every linguistic fact.  Bazell, 18, gives 
the following example: 


"In Latin the form lacubus presupposes the propor- 
tion amni-s : amni-bus, lacu-s : x. It matters 
little whether the analogy is merely graphic; it 
suffices that it is relevant. It will be agreed 
that other analogies suggest the division mont- 
ibus rather than monti-bus. Can room be allowed 
for both by the division mont-¢-bus? Without 
denying to this division all validity, it must be 
stressed that everything which is gained in one 
way is more than lost in others. All direct com- 
parisons favour abi-morphemic interpretation of 
montibus. By superimposing these comparisons we 
obtain a tri-morphemic division. But this new 
division obscures the relation between montibus 
and such obviously bi-morphemic forms as agr-ts. 
The point is not that -i- in mont-i-bus combines 
with both stem and suffix, nor yet that it com- 
bines with neither, but that it combines with 
either according to the comparison made. Now 
such comparisons are not merely made by the lin- 
guist in his study, they are made by the speaker; 
and each different comparison may give rise to 
different analogical reformations. But they are 
not made simultaneousiy. Each excludes the other." 


Continuing, Bazell writes, 19: 


"It might be objected that the recognition of con- 
tradictory analyses within one system is impracti- 
cal, since it involves the repetition of the same 
facts under different headings. But the economy 
of a system is not merely a function of the number 
of statements which have to be made. The simplic- 
ity of a system in which each fact has its unique 
place is spurious, if data are treated as conven- 
tional where they might have been explained as 
'relatively motivated.' The behaviour of any unit 
is motivated by the analogy of the other members 
of its class or classes. If these classes are con- 
tradictory, the description of the system will be 
more complicated; but stili less complicated than 
if the contradictions are ignored." 

This is particularly important in the analysis of the changing 
interpretations of morphemic and syntactic structures. Thus, what 
at one period may be thought to be a nominal sentence becomes a 
verbal sentence when the predicate comes to be felt as a verb. 

But presumabiy there is some period when the predicate could be 
felt either as a noun or a verb and there is a vast gray area 
where one is not certain of the analysis. It is similar to the 
Situation of the diagrams so common in elementary books of psy- 
chology where one sees first one kind of shape and then another 
depending upon one's interpretation, although both shapes are not 
possible simultaneously. 

1.1 The body of the text is divided into four chapters. Although 
chapter two is entitled Phonology, I am chiefly interested here in 
the evolution of the Indo-European vocalic system, and I only con- 


sider the consonantal system in so far as I suspect that the 


traditional way of deriving the long vowels from laryngeals is 
erroneous. In this regard I would quote N. E. Collinge's comment 
in his review of Wyatt's book on Indo-European /a/. According to 
Collinge, 1971, 73: 

"Wyatt deserves credit. . . for more than one 

Salutary observation. He is very right to imply 

(and demonstrate) that de Saussure's presentation 

of his famous 'coefficients sonantiques' is 

(despite all subsequent genuflexion in that di- 

rection) a great dark muddle." 

In chapter three I show the evolution of the nominal system from 
a system which has no case endings at all to one which has at least 
a rudimentary case system. Chapter four presents the view that the 
earliest form of the Indo-European verb is a noun which is equiv- 
alent to what becomes the middle voice or the perfect tense. The 
new active voice has essentially three kinds of endings, (A) lst 
Sg., dual and pl., (B) 2nd sg., dual and pl. and 3rd sg. and dual 
and (C) 3rd pl. The endings of types (A) and (B) derive from origi- 
nal anaphoric pronouns (which later became deictic before being 
attached to the stem as personal endings). The (C) endings (the 
3rd pl.) are old adjectival endings, or possibly originally nouns 
with a collective meaning. Chapter five tries to tie together the 
changing morphology with the changing syntactic system. In certain 
parts of this chapter morphology is discussed, since it is so close- 
ly bound up with the syntactic development. There is no general 
conclusion. I suspect that readers will be convinced or not more 
depending upon their imagination and taste for variety, since it is 
relatively impossible for an established scholar to accept what 
amounts to a new paradigm. Because of limitations of length and 
time I have been unable to give all the argumentation that I would 
like to have given. I propose a completely new way of looking at 
many of the problems of Indo-European grammar, so that it would be 
impossible, even in a small measure, to reshape every formula which 
has been established over the last 100 years or more. I can only 
point the way to possible alternative solutions. 

I should add also that in the body of this text a reference to an 
author does not necessarily imply that 1 am reporting this author's 
opinions. It may merely be an indication that the author in ques- 
tion has something to say about the matter under discussion. If 
quoting another's opinions, I have usually specified so directly 
by such phrases as "according to," "x believes, thinks," etc. 

Finally X doubt that it will be possible to "convince" anybody 
of what I have to say, since it differs too radically from received 
dogma. I can only hope that someone of the younger generation will 
read this and consider it before his preconceptions are molded by 


the graduate school. In the words of a famous failed presidential 
candidate, I offer a choice not an echo. 

It will surely be objected that my conclusions lead to linguistic 
anarchy, that I believe that anything is possible. This is in fact 
my belief. We have no contract with God that the history of lan- 
guage has taken place in a manner such that it is easy for us to 
understand it. 

1.2 Method. Although I do not give inductive thinking a very high 
grade, I see no alternative to it. In the further chapters of this 
monograph f propose no type of phonological, morphological, syn- 
tactic or semantic linguistic change which is not attested in the 
history of at least some language. The facts of Indo-European are 
so numerous and heterogeneous that they are open to many interpreta- 
tions and no one theory explains satisfactorily all the facts. I 
propose no radical departure from the usual views of the sound laws 
and although If suspect that analogy has had a wider play than is 
usually attributed to it, my method does not differ substantially 
from the generally accepted analytical methods. To a large degree 
my own choice of phenomena to be explained coincides with that which 
traditional views attempt to explain. I do not believe, however, 
that it is necessary for me to attack the traditional views. I 
merely take the same facts and come up with a different explanation. 
Possibly one could establisb some kind of numerical scale to compare 
the traditional theories with my own, but I doubt that it is worth 
the time. I would merely note that what I propose is equally pos- 
sible within the framework of what we know about language change. 
1.3 Simplicity. It is commonly thought that, ". . . if two hypo- 
theses accord with the same data and do not differ in other respects 
relevant to their confirmation, the simpler one will count as more 
acceptable,"  (Hempel, 1966, 41.) There are at least two obvious 
problems connected with this. In the first place it isn't at all 
clear what simplicity is and in the second place there is no known 
reason why a simple hypothesis should be more in accord with his- 
torical reality than a complex one. As Peirce, 1955, 156, writes, 
". . . every advance of science that further opens the truth to our 
view discloses a world of unexpected complications." 

One may propose that it issimpler to assume that if we observe a 
common phonological, morphological, or syntactic feature in two re- 
lated languages it is more economical to assume that this feature 
was present in the parent language rather than that it developed 
independently in the several daugliter languages. 

But let us compare, for example, the future paradigms of the cog- 
nate verbs Spanish vivir and French vivre "to live." 


Singular Spanish French 


lst viviré vivrat 

2nd viviräs vivras 

3rd vivirä vivra 
Plural 

lst viviremos vivrons 

2nd vivtréts vivrez 

Ird vivirán vivront 


Certainly the requirement of simplicity wouid demand the estab- 
lishment of a common future paradigm in the proto-language. Casual 
inspection shows these paradigms to be closer than the Sanskrit 
and Greek paradigms given in section 1.4. In fact, of course, we 
know that the French and Spanish future tenses were both formed 
independently from the fusion of the two verbs which go back to 
Latin vivere "to live" plus habeo "I have," but without this prior 
knowledge it seems unlikely that the existing forms of French and 
Spanish would have enabled us to make this analysis. 

There is, of course, always the possibility that the collocation 
existed in Vulgar Latin, but was unattested there. 

My colleague, Thomas F. Magner, has pointed out to me that in 1916 
when Maretié was editor of the Yugoslav Academy Dictionary he criti- 
cized his predecessor Budmani who had entered the word katolik as 
proto-Slavic because it was found in all the Slavic languages. In 
pointing out the fallacy of such reasoning, i.e., there was no proto- 
Slavic language when the Slavs began to borrow from the Greek and 
Latin languages, Maretió said that one might even joke that the word 
telefon is proto-Slavic because it is found in all the Slavic lan- 
guages. It may be further noted that Lith. danttstas corresponds 
quite well with modern French dentiste and if only Lithuanian and 
French remained of the modern Indo-European languages one might con- 
clude that the occupation of dentist reaches back into Indo-European 
times. 

Note the following exact syntactic correspondences: Hittite U.UL 
ku-is-ki pa-an-za e-es-ta "no-one had gone" (Sturtevant, 1951, 148); 
German Keiner ist (war) gegangen; French personne n'est (n'était) 
allé; Slovene nihče ni feine je) (od)$el. If the only surviving 
Indo-European languages were Hittite, German, French and Slovene 
one certainly could posit an Indo-European periphrastic perfect or 
pluperfect tense in which the 3rd sg. pres. of the verb "to be," 
i.e., *est was used with a participle. Our knowledge of Indo- 
European is obviously fragmentary. We know of some Indo-European 
languages which have died out, but is there any way of knowing how 
many Indo-European languages disappeared without a trace? If only 


the four languages mentioned above actually remained, we would 





certainly reconstruct a periphrastic tense, since it would be far 
simpler than to reconstruct what actually happened. 

If one is confronted with similar phonological changes in the 
various daughter languages of Indo-European, it is usually consid- 
ered simpler to ascribe these changes to a common origin 
rather than to assume that they are separate innovations. 

On the evidence of the declension of Gothic nom. sg. gib-a, 
gen. sg. gib-os, dat. sg. gib-ai and Lith. nom. sg. dien-a, 
gen. sg. dien-dös, dat. sg. diön-ai, it would certainly seem 
sensible to posit a common shortening of the word-final *-a and 
a common passage of *-a- to -0-. Such a conclusion is only ren- 
dered impossible by our knowledge of other Indo-European languages. 

Thus an apparent "simple" solution may indeed be wrong, if some 
vital piece of contradictory factual evidence is missing completely 
by chance. For further examples of later convergences cf. Strunk, 
1978, 35, who writes that the syntactic correspondences of the in- 
finitives and participles of necessity and the relationships between 
the two are so widespread that they could arise by coincidence even 
when they have no genetic basis in the surface structure. Havers, 
1931, 6-10, gives many more examples of the parallel development of 
syntactic constructions in various related and unrelated languages. 

Pulgram, 1959, shows that our view of Proto-Indo-European is an 
optical illusion resulting from the genealogical-tree scheme of 
linguistic descent, and that reconstructed Proto-Indo-European is 
essentially artificial. He points out that the reconstructions of 
Proto-Romanic (I would use the term Proto-Romance) would produce 
asterisked forms which would correspond to no known kind of Latin. 
He notes that no amount of reconstruction would deliver more than 
two cases for the noun and four for the pronoun. He writes further, 
423, fn. 8: 

"This means that this reconstructed Proto-Romanic would, 
at best, correspond in this regard to some unknown and 
unattested koine of a late date, and not at all to the 
predivisional proto-language of the Proto-Romanic 
Urheimat--that is, in the sense in which one invariably 
speaks of the Proto-Indo-European Urheimat, to pre- 
historic Latium of perhaps the end of the second 
millennium B.C. Similarly, how can one be sure that 
the Proto-Indo-European actually spoken in the authen- 
tic Urheimat had, not the eight cases which reconstruc- 
tions provides, but rather nine, or fifteen?" 

I would reverse this statement and ask whether Proto-Indo- 
European might not have had fewer than the eight cases which recon- 
Struction seems to provide. How do we know that there wasn't an 
increase in the number of cases, rather than a decrease? 

Certainly the preponderance of the evidence would lead us to re- 


ject a reconstruction for Latin which showed case endings (if only 


the Romance languages were attested). In fact it is hard to see how 
anything but bold speculation would ever lead one to such a conclu- 
sion. A careful scholar would surely conclude on the basis of the 
attested languages that it was a provable conclusion that the ances- 
tor language had no case endings. Thus is a good example, however, 
of how speculative fantasy would give us a more accurate account 
than a careful cataloguing of the facts. The facts never force a 
eonclusion. They always need interpretation and the interpretation 
depends on the skill and the imagination of the investigator, not 
the facts themselves. The most outrageous speculation may turn out 
to be more correct than the most careful linguistic analysis. One 
would surely think it silly to assume that in Proto-Slavic for most 
verbs the lst sg. ending was *-g on the evidence of a pair of Serbo- 
Croatian verbs (mogu, ho&u) if one only had the overwhelming evi- 
dence of the lst sg. ending -m elsewhere in the language (backed up 
perhaps by the knowledge that in modern Slovene the list sg. ending 
is always -m). But it is to be kept in mind that what is attested 
and what is not is merely a matter of historical chance. 

On the basis of Serbo-Croatian znám, zná8, ana. . . and Pol. 
znam, znasz, ana, etc., it would certainly be foolhardy to recon- 
struct a Proto-Slavic zna-jg, zna-jesi, ana-jets, i.e., forms which 
are attested in Old Church Slavic. 

The great American linguist, William Dwight Whitney, was well 
aware of the vast number of varied possibilities for language change. 
In his discussion of the origin of the nominal endings he wrote, 
1867 (reprinted 1971), 79-80, "But they were obviously in great part 
of pronominal origin, and in the acts of linguistic usage which 
stamped upon them their distinctive value there is much which would 
seem abrupt, arbitrary, or even perhaps inconceivable, to one who 
has not been taught by extensive studies among various tongues how 
violent and seemingly far-fetched are the mutations and transfers 
to which the material of linguistic structure is often submitted-- 
on how remote an analogy, how obscure a suggestion, a needed name 
or form is sometimes founded." 

If one always chooses the least strong hypothesis, that is, the 
one that is closest to the facts, one can be just as wrong as if 
one chooses a hypothesis which is not so immediately suggested by 
the facts. See Bouveresse, 1974, 309. 

Peirce, 1955, 54, notes that a likely hypothesis is one which 
falls in with our preconceived ideas, although these preconceived 
ideas may well be wrong. (See also 4.5.) 

1.4 Assumptions. Sometimes the number of independent basic assump- 
tions is suggested as an indicator of complexity. But as Hempel, 


1966, 42, writes, ". . . assumptions can be combined and split up 


inmany ways: there is no unambiguous way of counting them. For 
example, the statement that for any two points there is exactly one 
straight line containing them might be counted as expressing two 
assumptions rather than one: that there is at least one such line, 
and that there is at most one. And even if we could agree on the 
count, different basic assumptions might in turn differ in complexity 
and would then have to be weighed rather than counted." An example 
of the problem of counting assumptions comes from a theory proposing 
the monophthongization of diphthongs. Does one count each separate 
monophthongization as a separate assumption, or does one assume the 
process of monophthongization to be a singie assumption? A struc- 
turalist would probably incline towards the latter view, but pre- 
sumably a case could be made for the former view as well. 

Most Indo-Europeanists come to accept the assumptions of the stan- 
dard theories learned in graduate schools and are indifferent to the 
fact that for the most part these theories require as many assump- 
tions as competing theories. 

It is customary to compare the Gk. 3rd sg. middle aor. e-do-to 
with the Skt. cognate á-dí-ta "gave" and to assume an Indo-European 
*da-in which *o may reflect a laryngal. On the other hand when one 
examines the wider evidence here one finds Gk. e-the-to "put" cor- 
responding to Skt. ä-dhi-ta. In each of the above-mentioned cases 
it seems better to examine the position of each form within its own 
System. In Greek the root elements (-)do- and (-)the- pattern with 
such lengthened vowel forms as dt-do-mi "I give" and tt-the-mt "I 
put." On the other hand the Sanskrit roots da- "give" and dha- 
"place" have a practically homonymous conjugation. Similarly the 
t-participles are as follows: Gk. do-tö-s, the-tö-s, sta-tö-s as 
opposed to Skt. dat-tá (from dad-), da-ta (in composition in the 
Veda) or -tta as in devätta (Whitney, 1889, para. 955f), Whitney, 
1885, 72, also lists -dita; hi-td, dhi-t& from the root dha- (in 
Vedic compounds, Whitney, 1889, para. 954c); sthi-tä. The vocalism 
of the Greek participles is clearly regulated according to the fun- 
damental long vowel of the root, viz. (dt-)do-(mi), (tt-)the-(mi), 
(ht-)ste-(mi) “I stand," whereas in Sanskrit we find a variety of 
different root vocalism forms for the t-participle. One notes also 
the fact that the extended form of the participle -ita is used 
regularly with derived verbs of the second conjugation. This form 
of the participle has even been transferred to roots where it does 
not belong etymologically. Whitney, 1885 passim. and 1889, para. 
956, gives such examples as the following:  gup-tá, drp-ta, dhgg-ta, 
mat-tá, beside respectively gup-itá, drp-ita, dhps-itä, mad-itä. 

The pattern is also supported by such participial forms as si-tä, 
mi-tä, gi-tä, chi-tä (Whitney, 1889, para. 954c). One may note that 


the present conjugation of Skt. tt-stha-mi "I stand" does not accord 
with the Gk. cognate hi-steé-mt. 


Skt. Gk. 
ti-stha-mi "I stand" hi-ste-mi 
tí-stha-si ht-ste-s 
tt-stha-ti hi-ste-si 
ti-stha-vah 
ti-stha-thah hi-sta-ton 
tí-sta-tah ht-sta-ton 
tt-gtha-mah hi-sta-men 
tt-stha-tha ht-sta-te 
ti-stha-nti hi-stäsi 


The Skt. lst sg. and 3rd pl. forms of the root and ending of this 
verb correspond with the Greek cognates. 

Structurally the Sanskrit verb is conjugated like an ordinary the- 
matic verb, whereas the Greek verb is athematic. One would ask, for 
example, why, if we have a shwa or a laryngal here we don't have a 
Skt. lst pl. *tt-sthi-mah to correspond with the Gk. ht-sta-men. 

The answer would presumably be that we have to do with some kind of 
analogical proportions as with the verbs for "to put" and "to give" 
listed above. The traditional explanations of these forms require 
Many assumptions concerning analogical leveling. Over the years 
people have become accustomed to the old assumptions and find them 
less troubling than new assumptions. 

Likewise a comparison of the present conjugations of the following 


Greek and Sanskrit cognates below shows significant differences: 


Gk. Skt. Gk. 
Sing. 1 ti-the-mi "I put" dädhami "I put" dt-do-mi "I give" 
ti-the-s dädhasi di-do-s 
3 ti-the-si dädhati di-do-si 
Dual dadhväh 
2 tt-the-ton dhatthäh di-do-ton 
3 ti-the-ton dhattáh di-do-ton 
Plur. 1 ti-the-men dadhmäh dt-do-men 
2 ti-the-te dhatthä d£-do-te 
3 ti-thé-àsi dádhati di-dö-asi 


The present tense of dá-da-mi "I give" is conjugated exactly like 
that of dá-dha-mi "I put." 

One notes that it is only in the present singular paradigm that 
one sees a significant parallelism between the Sanskrit and the 
Greek forms. In the plural forms Sanskrit and Greek show completely 
different root vocalism. If one accepts the traditional formulation 
one would ask why we don't have the lst pl. forms Gk. *££-tha-men, 


*dt-da-men, Skt. *da-dhi-mäs. One usually assumes some kind of 


analogical leveling in either Greek or Sanskrit and probably in 
both. 
Let us compare further the Greek and Sanskrit active imperfect 


paradigms: 
ck. Skt. Gk. 

Singular 
1 e-ti-then "I put" ä-da-dham "I put" e-di-doun "I gave" 
2  e-tí-iheis á-da-dhah e-di-dous 
3  e-tí-thei á-da-dhat e-dt-dou 
Dual 
I á-da-dhva 
2 e-tí-theton á-dha-ttam e-dt-doton 
3  e-ti-théten a-dha-ttam e-di-döten 
Plural 
1 e-ti-themen ä-da-dhma e-d£-domen 
2 e-ti-thete a-dha-tta e-di-dote 
3 e-tt-thesan á-da-dhuh e-di-dosan 


Except for the aspiration of the dh the root for "to give" da- is 
conjugated exactly like the root for "to put" in Sanskrit. 

One notes immediately that, although there is surely an unmistak- 
able general resemblance between these paradigms, not a single form 
of the Greek and the Sanskrit paradigms corresponds exactly sound 
for sound. One must assume, for example, that the reduplicative 
syllable has been reshaped analogically in either Sanskrit or Greek. 
In fact, in the reduplicative syllable one would appear to have just 
exactly the reverse from the expected representation of"? or the 
laryngal, viz., -a- in Greek and -i- in Sanskrit. Only in the lst 
sg. do the Greek and Sanskrit stem vowels accord in the word for "to 
put." (Gk. -£hen, Skt. -dham). One thinks first of reshaping of 
the conjugation in the singular in Greek. According to the tra- 
ditional formulation again in the plural one posits a complete loss 
of*2 or laryngal in Sanskrit and its retention in Greek, presumably 
coloring the adjacent vowel to give -e- in the word for "to put" and 
-o- in the word for "to give." In the 3rd sg. one assumes either 
the loss of *-t in Greek or else its addition in Sanskrit. 


Next let us compare the Greek and Sanskrit middle imperfect para- 


digms: 
Gk. Skt. Gk. 
Singular 
1 e-ti-thémen á-da-dhi e-di-dómen 
2 e-t£-theso &-dha-ttah e-dí-doso 
3 e-tí-theto á-dha-tta e-di-doto 
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Gk. Skt. Gk. 


Dual 

1 á-da-dhvahi 

2.  e-tí-thesethon &-da-dhatham e-dt-dosthon 
3  e-ti-thésthen á-da-dhatam e-di-dósthen 
Plural 

l  e-ti-thémetha á-da-dhmahi e-di-dömetha 
2 e-tí-thesthe á-dha-ddhvam e-di-dosthe 
3 e-tt-thento ä-da-dhata e-di-donto 


Again we find a kind of general resemblance between the Greek and 
Sanskrit paradigms, but in no case do we encounter the possibility 
of sound for sound substitution correspondences. In Greek we find 
that grade of the root with -e- in the word for "to put" and -o- in 
the word for "to give." In Sanskrit we find the zero grade of the 
root in the verb for "to put" and in the verb for "to give" which is 
conjugated the same way except for the lack of aspiration in the 
root. In fact it is only the 3rd person endings (sg. Gk. -to, Skt. 
-ta) which correspond. None of the other personal endings can be 
compared without assuming substantial reshapings either on the part 
of Greek or on the part of Sanskrit and most probably on the part 
of both languages. (See 5.5.) 

The purpose in presenting the complete paradigms was not to cast 
doubt on the theory that the Greek and Sanskrit paradigms are re- 
lated, but to show the large number of assumptions which are tradi- 
tionally made when Sanskrit and Greek are compared. If one wishes 
to assume that Gk. ó-£he-to, ó-do-to are cognate respectively with 
Skt. á-dhi-ta and á-di-ta respectively one must put these forms 
against a background of forms with Gk. -e- and -o- in the words for 
"to put" and "to give" and Sanskrit forms with -i- in both words. 
The possibilities for analogical creation in both cases seem im- 
mense. (See 4.53 also.) 

Kiparsky, 1974a, 337, points out that when in 1860 and 1870, Fr. 
Müller published articles in which he argued that the Indo-European 
secondary endings -m, -s and -t were more original than the primary 
endings -mi, -si and -ti and that the augment was not originally 
part of the past tense inflection this was a "startling and para- 
doxical idea." According to Kiparsky, 337-338, Georg Curtius re- 
plied to this (1871) by saying that it is a basic and hardly 
disputable assumption underlying all comparative grammar that the 
full forms are prior to the weaker forms. One can see from this 
that for Curtius at least the assumptions of Müller were not con- 
vincing. I see the dispute as an old one lasting until today, i.e., 
do the attested forms in the Indo-European languages derive from 
phonetic shortenings of monster morphemes or do they derive from 
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the concatenation of a series of mini-morphemes? 

In conclusion then, I would say that the traditional view of Indo- 
European is indeed wholesale speculation founded on the same kind of 
argumentation which I use in this monograph. 

1.5 In 1949 Kuryfowicz published an article (reprtd. 1960a) in 
which he set forth six principles (which for the most part he termed 
formules, although he does use the word Zot in at least one place 
[p- 75]) having to do with analogical transformations. But even 
these principles only establish what KuryZowicz considers to be the 
necessary directions for analogical processes; the principles do not 
allow us to predict whether the analogical processes will take place 
or not. KuryZowicz compares the direction of the analogical pro- 
cesses with the direction a drop of rain water will take through 
rain spouts, gutters, pipes if it rains. But rain (like the ana- 
logical transformations) is not a necessity. Kurylowicz's article 
called forth a review of the analogical principles by Maficzak, 1958, 
who, somewhat more modestly suggested nine hypotheses which he con- 
sidered to be general tendencies of analogical changes (tendances 
générales des changements analogiques). Mańczak finds counter- 
examples for all of Kurylowicz's formulas. For example, according 
to Kuryřowicz's Principle I, 1960a, 70, a bipartite morpheme tends 
to replace an iso-functional morpheme which consists only of one of 
the two elements, i.e., a compound morpheme replaces a simple mor- 
pheme. An example is the creation of German Wilder "forests" in 
which the umlaut plus the ending -er replaces the simple ending -er. 
After a careful study of the evidence Maficzak, 1958, 301-312, found 
that root alternations were more commonly abolished than introduced 
into the linguistic system. An example comes from Polish, e.g., an 
original *biada has been replaced by bieda "poverty" on analogy 
with the dat.-loc. biedzie where the form is the expected phonolo- 
gical result.  KuryZowicz, 1958, 210, answers to the effect that the 
old vocalic alternation is lost while a new consonantal alternation 
is being introduced which, in the example cited will take its place, 
(e.9., in biedzie vs. bieda there is now an alternation between dz 
and d). According to Kuryfowicz everything depends on whether we 
take into consideration apophonic alternations which are disappear- 
ing or those which are in statu nascendi. Just like suffixes, 
apophony arises in certain circumstances, spreads, and then morphol- 
ogical processes arise rendering apophony redundant, at which time 
it begins to be lost. Kurylowicz says that Maficzak's formula 
amounts to saying that the loss of old suffixes is more frequent 
than the introduction of new ones, a statement which does not seem 
very penetrating.  Maficzak, 1960, 194, agrees with Kury/owicz that 
such a conclusion would not be very penetrating, but he objects that 
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KuryZYowicz finds something which is not in his (Mafczak's) article. 
Maficzak merely states that in his opinion at every period in the 
history of a language alternations are more frequently abolished 
than introduced without regard as to whether they are new or old. 

According to KuryYowicz's principle II of analogy, analogical 
changes follow the direction: fundamental form (forme de fondation); 
derived form (forme fondée) or to put it another way unmarked mem- 
ber > marked member. But as Watkins, 1969, 51, points out, 
KuryYowicz, 1964, 44, violates his own law when he proposes that the 
3rd sg. middle ending -to is an analogical creation based on the 
proportion (3rd pl.) -nt: (3rd sg.) -¢ :: (3rd pl.) -nto : x and 
x = -to. In this case the fundamental form should be the singular 
and the plural should be the derived form. 

KuryZowicz's principle IV, 1960, 79, states that when, as the re- 
sult of a morphological transformation two new forms are created, 
the new form corresponds to the primary function (de fondation) 
and the old form is reserved for the secondary function (fondée). 

Kiparsky, 1974b, 266, shows that the newly created analogical for- 
mation may have the "secondary function" and that the older forms 
may retain the "primary function." Among his examples Kiparsky 
cites the disparaging use: louses, silly gooses, oxes (with sec- 
ondary function when referring to human beings) as opposed to the 
primary plurals lice, geese, oxen. 

Kiparsky suggests, 1974b, 267-270, that "regularization begins at 
the end of a derivational chain" and that exceptions to this rule 
(in apparent agreement with Kuryfowicz's principle IV) are the re- 
sult of special conditions: (1) A secondary usage may be fixed in 
the lexicon, e.g. straight was fixed as an adjective and therefore 
did not follow the path of the newly created past participle stretch- 
ed. (2) An irregular form may be preserved in a fixed expression, 
e.g., molten (lava) as opposed to melted (cheese). (3) An irregu- 
lar form may be preserved in a special style or usage, e.g. breth- 
ren as opposed to brothers. In fact, according to Kiparsky, 1974b, 
271, a rule is needed which has just the opposite effect of 
KuryYowicz's principle IV. 

According to KuryYowicz's principle V, 1960, 80, a language will 
abandon a marginal distinction in order to maintain a more important 
central distinction. He gives as his example the fate of the de- 
clensional endings in the Romance languages in which the important 
distinction between singular and plural has been maintained, al- 
though the case system as such has been lost. Mariczak objects, 1958, 
416, that the principle is quite plausible, but one would have to 
establish a priori which categories are central and which are mar- 


ginal for a language. KuryYowicz, 1960, 209, responds that, e.g., 
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the stem of the noun is central in relationship to the ending, 
which, as a grammatical element, presupposes the stem and is margin- 
al in relationship to it. A derivational suffix is more central 
than a case ending, since the former modifies the central meaning 
(of the stem), the second shows the syntactic role of the entire 
form. A shift from marginality towards the center is called lexi- 
calization (e.g., the change of the ending into a suffix, cf. e.g., 
the Latin examples Tuseul-i “in Tusculum" and Carthagin-i "in 
Carthage") whereas a shift in the opposite direction is called 
grammaticalization (e.g., the change of a collective suffix into a 
plural suffix). It is difficult for me to see exactly how this 
explanation could be applied to the case of the abandonment of the 
case endings to the singular plural opposition. One could perhaps 
consider the singular/plural dichotomy semantic and the case end- 
ings as syntactic markers, although it seems quite possible to 
imagine languages in which relational morphemes can be considered 
more important than morphemes denoting number. 

Since neither Maficzak’s tendances nor Kuryfowicz's formules ac- 
cord completely with the facts, one must agree with Lehmann, 1962, 
190, who wrote ". . . it has become quite clear that languages are 
too complex to permit simple generalizations." 

A commonly accepted generalization for contemporary historical 
linguistics is the notion that the third person of the verb is the 
zero-person or the non-person and as such can furnish the base for 
further analogical formations. (See Watkins, 1969, 49, and the lit- 
erature cited therein.) Numerous examples seem to show that the 
third person can, indeed, furnish the basis for further analogical 
developments within the verbal system. On the other hand, I would 
venture to note that this is not the only direction for analogical 
Spread. 

The paradigm of the Russian verb pec’ "to bake" a verb with a 


stem ending in a velar is given below: 


Singular Plural 
lst pek-u "I bake" peó-em (« *pek-e-) 
2nd . peó-eBe (« *pek-e-) peó-ete (« *pek-e-) 
3rd | peó-et (« *pek-e-) pek-ut 


In dialects we find various normalizations of the stem-final con- 
sonant, e.g., peku, pekošb, pekot (with a hard -k- throughout the 
present conjugation) in addition to peku, pbek'o8b, pek'ot (where 
-k'- denotes a soft velar). (See MeSCerskij, 1972, 179-180.) It 
is obvious that in none of the cases of generalization of the stem 
consonant has the 3rd sg. exercised a decisive role. It was the 
stem from the lst sg. and 3rd pl. with the old velar which was 
generalized. One could posit an underlying velar in all of the 
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cases where one finds the results of the Slavic lst palatalization, 
but then one would have to ask why we find the reverse phenomenon, 
viz., the generalization of the mutated stem final consonant in 
other dialects, cf., e.g., lst sg. 2jazu (for ljagu "IX shall lie 
down"), 2nd sg. Lja£e85, 3rd sg. ljašet, etc. (Meščerskij, 1972, 
180.). 

This problem is also discussed in Anttila, 1977, 77, in connec- 
tion with the controversy between KuryYowicz and Maficzak. Anttila 
writes that it points up the problem of determining which alternant 
is basic, viz., a question about the abductive process. 

As Cypriote dialect forms indicate, the older forms of the Greek 
middle present were (2nd sg.) -sot, (3rd sg.) -toi. Yet Ruipérez, 
1968, has shown, an earlier -soti and -toi were apparently replaced 
by -sai and -tai under the influence of the lst sg. middle present 
-mai. Likewise Rudzite, 1964, 359, notes a High Latvian dialect 
in which the -m- which originally derives from the lst sg. ending 
has come to furnish a stem for the other persons of the verb "to be": 
(lst sg.) asmu, (2nd sg.) asmy, (1st pl.) asmom, (2nd pl.) asmot. 

I would note also that the a- of the athematic aorist endings of 
Gk. 2nd sg. -as, lst pl. -amen, 2nd pl. -ate, middle -amen is usu- 
ally explained as a result of the analogical spread of -a of the 
lst sg. ending from “m, see Schwyzer, 1939, 744. 

Wright, 1905, 297, wrote that in the English dialects of east and 
south Hertford, Kent, Surrey, Hampshire, Isle of Wight, west and 
south Somerset, Devon and Cornwall 'm is generally used instead of 
are as a predicate of the pronouns we, ye, they and he gives the 
example vam "we are." 

Puhvel, 1970, 632, is certainly correct in saying ". . . a more 
careful theoretical stance in evaluating paradigmatic person hier- 
archies is strongly indicated." 

Hockett, 1958, 433-434, introduces a concept which he calls 
allophonie analogy, according to which ". . . one allophone of a 
phoneme comes to occur in positions previously open only to some 
other allophone of the same phoneme, and a new phonemic contrast is 
thus created."  Hockett gives an example from Caribbean Spanish in 
which the plural form of the definite article las is pronounced as 
[las] before vowels, but [lah] before consonants, viz., las animas 
"the souls" is pronounced as [lasänimah], but Zas muchachas "the 
girls" is pronounced as [lahmucáóah]. The [1ah] was abstracted 
from [lahmucácah] and substituted in sequences such as [lahánimah] - 
las animas and thus began to contrast with [s] in such sequences as 
[lasiudäd] = la ciudad "the city." 

Apparently etymologically unjustified sequences of phonemes can be 
established as a result of analogical developments. Thus the Skt. 
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root ni- "to lead" furnishes such perfect forms as act. lst dual 
ni-nyi-vä, 1st pl. ni-nyi-mä. According to Thumb-Hauschild, 1959, 
290, a form such as the latter instead of the expected *ni-nT-ma 

is a remodeling on the basis of the 2nd pl. ni-ny-ä, 3rd pl. ni-ny- 
úh according to the pattern of ja-jfüz-má, ja-jfü-à, ja-jü-üh, etc. 
From the Indo-European point of view there is, of course, no justi- 
fication for the sequence -nyt-. 

In Lithuanian, for example, the sequence of long vowel plus reso- 
nant has been analogically restored in tautosyllabic position, cf., 
e.g., mblti "to become blue," with -éZ- in preconsonantal position 
where historically we should expect *-el- from the shortening of the 
long *-e-. 

According to Kiparsky, 1974b, 259, any proportional theory of 
analogy is too weak in that "it allows many kinds of analogical 
change which we do not find in the actual history of languages. . 
For example, we do not expect a new lexical item *heye meaning 'to 
See' to arise from the proportion ear : hear = eye : x." I wonder, 
however, if such a proportion could be eliminated from the range of 
possibilities. One recalls that Sturtevant's child is said to have 
created a word *nosigate from nose under the influence of the anal- 
ogy ear : irrigate. If the words ear and hear come to be perceived 
as standing in some kind of morphological relationship, it seems to 
me possible that a form *heye could be created. I could imagine a 
rather feeble pun to the effect: the ear is for hearing and the eye 
is for heyeing. Or even: the ear is to hear and the eye is too 
high. In any case the analogy seems no more far-fetched to me than 
words such as herstory and girleott, both based on a single incor- 
rect morphological cut. (See Anttila, 1972, 93.) 

On the other hand, according to Kiparsky, 1974b, 259, there exist 
cases of bona fide analogical change for which no proportional anal- 
ysis can be given. Kiparsky cites the example of English mices, 
feets, mens, common in American dialects and in children's language. 
Actually these would seem to me to fit very well into Kurylowicz's 
first principle according to which a bipartite morpheme tends to re- 
place a monopartite morpheme. 

Kiparsky, 1974b, 263-264, notes that there has been some uneasi- 
ness about dissolving the unified simplicity measure into a set of 
distinct specific principles. Kiparsky does not, however, think 
that this is something necessarily undesirable on a priori grounds, 
but that an interplay of separate forces like "learnability," "per- 
ceptibility," and "producibility" guide the structure and develop- 
ment of language. 

One regards with pleasure and perhaps surprise Kiparsky's somewhat 


unexpected appeal to empirical research and such common-sense no- 
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tions as "learnability," "perceptibility" and "producibility," al- 
though a very precise definition of any of them might present some 
problens. 

Anttila, 1977, 14-16, writes that attempts to formalize analogy 
have not been successful since in general resemblance cannot be 
formalized or justified. Language change depends upon abductive 
reasoning, the results of which are not predictable, and perceptual 
judgement, which is beyond control or criticism. These cannot be 
formalized and no strict rules of procedure exist for them. 

It seems clear from the brief comments on analogy that there is 
certainly no general view which can be accepted as "convincing" 
by all linguists. 

The various attempts at explanation of the phenomenon of analogy 
appear to be as successful as most formalizations of human behavior. 
In any given situation there may be any number of different factors 
at work which we may explain a posteriori. The attempt to develop 
a priori deterministic causation is likely to be about as success- 
ful and as fruitful as economic or political predictions. 

There may be untold factors which escape our vision completely. 
We are probably about as close to understanding analogy as we are 
to understanding the nature of human thought and the complete work- 
ings of the human mind. As in other historical explanations we can 
make informed guesses, but that is about the best for the moment. 
1.6 Universals. A common claim would seem to be that linguistic 
reconstructions should not violate linguistic universals. The pro- 
blem with universals in general is, of course, will known. There 
Seems to be no adequate method of distinguishing accidental univer- 
sals from necessary universals. If, for example, we divide the 
world's languages up into the types, agglutinative, synthetic and 
isolating, we may have a general view of the possible types of lan- 
guages. But suppose as the result of some cataclysm all of the 
speakers of one of the types of these languages were wiped out. A 
future investigator with no knowledge of the historical situation 
might declare that languages of the type spoken by the eliminated 
population were impossible. 

I would like to believe, for example, that since monophthongiza- 
tions are so widely attested in the history of the languages of the 
world, it would add weight to my proposal. The problem is that the 
addition of examples does not make the theory more possible. A sin- 
gle instance of an observed phenomenon is enough to render it typo- 
logically possible. The existence of certain languages and language 
types does not depend upon the nature of the languages themselves, 
but rather on historical accidents such as floods, plagues and wars. 
It is as senseless to evaluate the importance of a typological argu- 
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ment on the number of languages having a certain feature as it would 
be to base the typological importance of a language on the number of 
speakers of that language. Thus I would not propose that English is 
more important typologically than Tokharian, since the former has 
millions of speakers and the latter is a dead language. On the 
other hand I believe that the single instance of a shift of a sta- 
tive verb with an indirect object to an active verb with a direct 
object as described by Braithwaite, 1973, and Anderson, 1977 (see 
5.71) is enough to render the change typologicaily possible for 
Indo-European. 

In this regard I think it is interesting to note that Comrie, 
1978, 393, writes that scarcity of syntactic information can bias 
the view of ergativity. According to Comrie the availability of a 
description of Dyirbal syntax "has revolutionized our view of erga- 
tivity, since for the first time it has become apparent that there 
is a language with near-consistent syntactic ergativity. . ." It 
Seems quite possible that the Dyirbal population may have disappear- 
ed without a trace and notions of ergativity would have remained un- 
hampered by new facts. There seems, however, to be no way of know- 
ing that the languages which do exist exhaust the number of possible 
languages. Old languages may have disappeared or new languages may 
develop which are inconsistent with our theories. In such a case 
it is difficult to determine the value of statistical analysis. At 
one epoch in history one language type may be prevalent, but at an- 
other epoch another type may be prevalent. The mistake of those who 
believe in language typology is to believe that the range of the 
existing exhausts the range of the possible. This is, of course, 
false and the fact that a phenomenon has not been observed does not 
render it impossible. 

1.7 Proof. Here I would like to say a few words about the notions 
provable conclusions, proof, the verifiability theory of meaning, 
convincing and speeulation.? In the first place, provable conclu- 
sions and proof are not objective concepts. They are quite subjec- 
tive. Thus Schane, 1976, 183, writes: "Since theories and analyses 
are the creations of humans, a 'human' element enters into an eval- 
uation." Although referring to controversies within syntax he 
writes, 184: “Although there may be many types of arguments around, 
I conclude that there are few good ones and even fewer convincing 
ones. For the moment, the best argument, like beauty, is in the 
mind of the beholder." 

Now the verifiability theory of meaning rests upon the notion that 
oné can invent a test to show whether something is true or false or 
not. But then presumably one should want to invent a further test 


to determine if the first test is valid and so on to an infinite 
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regression. 

When a person finds a scientific argument convincing he usually 
finds it so because it agrees with the facts which he has learned 
and the manner in which he imagines the nature of the universe to 
be constructed. It is, in fact, a kind of subconscious statistical 
judgement. For the most part the specialist in historical linguis- 
tics will search his background and see if he can find parallels in 
the field which he knows best. I see no real way of avoiding this 
kind of analogical reasoning and I use it myself in my argumentation. 
The problem is tbat all experience is limited by the observation of 
known languages and in fact there may be possible changes which have 
not indeed been observed. If we find an overwhelming statistical 
majority for a certain phenomenon and only one example of its con- 
verse, we assume that the more likely situation is the situation 
supported by numerous examples. The problem is, as mentioned in 
para. 1.6, there is no reason to believe that a larger number of 
languages is likely to represent something which is more natural for 
the human mind. The fact that there seem to be more nominative- 
accusative languages than ergative languages does not prove that the 
former are more natural than the latter. Nor does the fact that 
there seem to be more recorded examples of languages losing case in- 
flection than of languages gaining case inflection seem to prove 
that the loss of case inflection is more natural than the gaining 
of case inflection. Indeed, unless the first human language was 
born with case inflection (and it is hard to understand how this 
could have happened unless it came straight from God this way), all 
languages with case inflections must have gained these some time 
during their history. For the establishment of earlier norms gram- 
matical anomalies are more important than the regular forms. In 
other words an overwhelming number of examples does not constitute 
proof, but rather it is the linguistic anomalies which reveal an 
earlier regularity. In a sense, then, the weakest evidence in terms 
of the quantity of examples may be the strongest evidence if it re- 
veals an earlier regularity. Thus provable conelusions are not to 
be found in a large number of examples, but in consistent irregular- 
ities in a number of languages.? 

In chapter 4 I suggest that some very minor evidence leads to the 
conclusion that the Indo-European verbal endings are to be divided 
into three categories, viz., (A) first person endings of all num- 
bers, (B) the second singular, dual and plural and the third singu- 
lar and dual and (C) the third plural. The evidence is not over- 
whelming, but it is from ancient verbs and from various verbal 
classes. It is not strong evidence in the sense that there are 
many examples. It is, however, strong evidence in that it is easier 
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to explain the new regularities from these old irregularities than 


vice-versa. As Meillet writes, 
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"La grammaire comparée doit se faire en utilisant les 
anomalies--o'est à dire les survivances--bien plus que 
les formes régultéres. . . Les traités de grammaire 
compar&e ont souffert de ce que, pour la restitution 
de L'etát initiale, L'importance attribuée aux formes 
normales des états de langue historiques est trop 
grand." (Watkins, 1969, 17.) 


Monophthongizations 


2. In this chapter I shall sketch schematically how I believe the 
monophthongizations took place within Proto-Indo-European. 

The idea of an internal Indo-European monophthongization was pro- 
posed already by Osthoff, 1881, 281-282, who wrote: "Indog. Z, u 
entsprangen aus ez oZ ai, eu ou au, sowie aus te to ta, ue uo ua vor 
Consonanten in nicht haupttoniger Silbe, indem sich hier das a- 
element jener Verbindungen an den begleitenden Sonorlaut assimi- 
lierte. So wurden zunächst ueid-tö-s zu utid-té-s, klleu-tö-s zu 
rlluu-tö-5; so auch aidh-vó-s zu tidh-ré-s. Andererseits ergab so 
uegh!-5 ein anch! 5. Dann führte Contraction zu uld-to-s klii-tá-s; 
idh-rö-s; uh S (= sanskr. *Lh-aCmi, wofür durch Accentverschiebung 
&h-à-mi) ." 

"Indog. 7, u blieben als Längen, wenn der sie enthaltenden Silbe 
der Nebenton gewahrt blieb; sie verkürzten sich zu Z, Z, wenn durch 
irgendwelche Umstände, die die Stellung im Satze, der Vortritt eines 
Compositionsgliedes, die Praefigierung oder Suffigierung einer 
Wwortbildungssilbe u. dgl. mit sich brachte, der Nebenton der Silbe 
zur Tonlosigkeit herabsank." 

A somewhat similar idea to the one which I suggest has been pro- 
posed by Schmitt-Brandt, 1967, 48, who says: Die Annahme, Schwa sec. 
hätte sich vor und nach *u oder *Z zu Zu bzw. *i entwickelt, wobei 
*uu, WA nach Konsonant zu *u, *£ und *uu, *i vor Konsonant zu *u, 
Si geworden ist, stellt somit absolut nichts Ungewöhnliches dar. 

Sie ermöglicht es zudem, Fälle wie gr. bios 'Leben', lat. vivus 
'lebendig' aus bti uo- neben 9° „iuo-, gr. phäsis' Natur! neben ai. bhutth 
'Sein' aus *bhu ti- neben*bh uti- zu verstehen, ohne zur Erklärung 
der jeweils letztgenannten Form auf indogermanische Laryngale zurück- 
greifen zu müssen." 

Schmitt-Brandt continues, 49: "Der Wechsel von *Z und *Z, d. h.* i 
und "i, baw. *u und *u, d. h. “u und *Y dürfte sich ebenso erk- 
laren. In einem Fall wie ai. pitá- 'Saft', air. Zth 'Talg' « *pitu- 
kann die verschiedene Quantität des Wurzelvokals durch das hystero- 
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dynamische Paradigma der u-Stämme erklärt werden, das im Nominativ 
ein *p itäs (alter wohl *p tteus), im Genetiv ein *pi tués erwarten 
läßt. Die Kürze des £ in ai. pitüh stammt demnach aus den obliquen 
Kasus wie dem Gen. pitväh. Die Länge ist dagegen im altindischen 
Kompositum pttu-daru, einer Fichtenart . . . ebenso erhalten wie in 
air. ith 'Talg'." 

In ‘spite of what Schmitt-Brandt says I would see no reason for 
positing a reduced vowel written as a subscript letter. I would 
subscribe to much of what he says about the etymological diphthong 
*eu and *et passing to u and 7 respectively, but it would be diffi- 
cult to determine the exact status of the reduced vowel. In other 
words: Is the reduced vowel a contrastive (phonemic) entity or not? 
If it is contrastive why not write it with a full-size vowel and if 
it is not contrastive why write it at all? 

2.1 I shall undertake here to sketch a possible model for the in- 
ternal evolution of the Indo-European vocalic system. As far as 
possible, I will show existing vocalic systems which are, at least 
similar to the various stages of development which I propose for 
Indo-European. 

Hockett, 1955, 85, proposes the tollowing vocalic system for the 

Filipino languages Ilocano and Dibabaon: 
i u 

ə 

a 
As Valdis Zeps has pointed out to me (by ietter), a similar system 
could be posited for Common East Slavic if one assumes phonemic 
palatalization of the consonants.  Zeps also has called my atten- 
tion to the fact that such a system could be posited for the East 
Latgalian short vowels. (For many scholars the sign ? (shwa) de- 
notes a vowel which cannot be accented. I use the sign to denote a 
vowel presumably pronounced somewhat like the vowel in the English 
putt, out, etc. [See Trager and Smith, 1957, 20, 24-25, and passim.]) 

I might suggest a system like the one presented above for the 
earliest period of Indo-European, but I would add the correlate of 
vocalic length for Pre-Proto-Indo-European, thus: 

T 


u 


Hee e 


Mie Qile 


This earliest step is not necessary for the further development 
which I am going to suggest, but one could suppose that qualitative 
ablaut had its origin at this stage. How this finally shows up as 
*2 vs. T will become evident as one follows the evolution of the 


vocalic system as I suggest below. I propose that there existed 


syllables of the type *LClaC. If such a syllable were immediately 
followed by the suffix *-i(*-y), the vowel *G was fronted to *e 
giving an originally allophonic *[Cla2C(-i, -y). At a later date this 
suffix *£(-y) was lost, thereby rendering the contrast *2 vs. “a 
phonemic. In the reconstruction below **2 finally turns up as *e 
and **a as *o, so that the *o-grade ablaut would somehow be funda- 
mental grade and the *e-grade the derivative grade, i.e., reflecting 
an early suffix *-i(*-y), later lost completely, its original exis- 
tence attested only by 2-grade ablaut at a later stage. Although 
the @-grade ablaut may be fundamental from the point of view of the 
attested Indo-European languages, one should not be surprised at 
this. It frequently happens that the derivative form of one stage 
of a language appears to be the fundamental form at a later stage. 

I would not insist on this fronting as the origin of the split of 
**q into ze and *a at all. In fact it would probably be quite 
reasonable to begin with a system II (below) in which ablaut is an 
already existing feature for which I would give no explanation. 

I would now call to the reader's attention the vocalic system of 
Potowatami as described by Hockett, 1955, 85: 


i o 
ə 
e a 
Hockett says: "The mid central vowel /ə/ varies more widely from 


one environment to another than the other four, but there is no 
reason to set it off as constituting a special subsystem by itself." 
For the Proto-Indo-European stage I would suggest a system similar 
to this one, except that there were short and long vowels. Differ- 
ently from Potowatami, Proto-Indo-European had contrasts of length 
and the high back vowel was /u/ rather than /o/. 

II 2 

i ^u 
ə 


e a 

During stage II perhaps certain of the allophones of *3 were 
close to *é and perhaps under some circumstances this *ó merged 
with *i in those dialects which finally became the Indic languages 
and thus we have the well-known equation of Indic i - à of the 
European languages. I personally, however, am more inclined to 
agree with Burrow, 1965, 105, who writes that if *% had been 
limited to the relatively few words in which Sanskrit Z appeared to 
correspond to a in the other languages, it would never have been 
very important in Indo-European theory. Since it became a basic 
element in the early theories of apophony it acquired importance 
in the traditional theory of Indo-European. "In the comparative 
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dictionaries this 3, so insecurely founded, appears in the utmost 
profusion in IE reconstructions, particularly in the case of the so- 
called disyllabic roots. Skt. Z is also suffixal when it appears 
after such roots and the H which constituted the final element of 
the root is elided (täritum < *tarH-itum). The theory of apophony 
was further complicated by the invention of original long diph- 
thongs, possessing a weak grade 27 which was held to have developed 
into Z (sometimes into -ayJ, but there is nothing in the facts to 
justify the assumption of such long diphthongs or of the weak grades 
which are supposed to be derived from them." 

Those examples which are supposed to show that the Skt. Z which 
derives from Indo-European *@ does not palatalize the preceding velar 


are fairly shaky. Thus according to Debrunner, 1957, 77: "V. 
tigitä- ist sicher sekundàr gegenüber v. nf-tik-ta . . . auch das k 
von okivamsa kann entlehnt sein (z.B. von v. ókas 'Wohnstatte'). .., 


während das h von duhitf nicht aus Analogie erklärbar ist." Usually 
the kinship terms for 'father' and 'daughter' are reconstructed as 
See and *dhughs-ter respectively. Szemeränyi, 1977b, 10, 
suggests the possibility that the form pa- of most Indo-European 
languages represents indeed *pa- and not *ps- and proposes that the 
Indo-Iranian pi- is connected with pitu- 'food.' This seems also 
possible to me. There is, of course, the additional possibility 
that the Indic root form is original representing *p(e)y- 'to drink' 
and the father is then 'the drinker.' The -i- would have been re- 
placed by -a- under the influence of the nursery word papa. For the 
word 'daughter' Szemerényi suggests, 1977b, 22, a derivation from a 
root *dhug- found in Gothic ga-dauka 'Hausgenosse' which is connect- 
ed in turn with dauhts 'Gastmahl; Bewirtung.' If the comparison is 
right then in Szemerényi's view *dhug-a would be the agent noun 
meaning 'the person who prepares the meal' and then *dhuga- the 
vocative generalized as the nominative. Transforming Szemerényi's 
view into my view of the *á-stems, there is no problem with the 

word at all. The form is originally *dhugh-à (« *dhugh-e). 

The evidence of languages such as Baltic, Slavic and Germanic is 
more important here since it presents no vowel between root and 
suffix, e.g., Lith. dukte, Slavic desti, Gothic dauhtar. The Gk. 
thugäter is remodeled on pater and in Sanskrit the -i- of duhita 
and pita is part of the suffix as Burrow, 1965, 104, suggests. 

Although at this state the diphthongs were not separate phonemic 
entities, the initial phoneme of the biphonemic sequence was con- 
siderably influenced by the second phoneme. Thus the *e in the 
diphthong *ey was raised and fronted under the influence of the 
following *y, the *e of the diphthong *ew was raised, backed and 
rounded under the influence of the following *w. The diphthong *ay 
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was fronted and raised by the following *y and was probably rendered 
phonetically by *ey. The diphthongs *aw and *aw were backed and 
rounded and probably merged as *ow under the influence of the fol- 
lowing *w. Thus we can enter the diphthongs in stage II in the fol- 
lowing way: ` 
i ü 
ey ew 


e ey o  . ow (« *aw, *ew) 
ey (« *ay) a 

From the morphological point of view it is convenient now to assume 
a merger of *əy with *5 in preconsonantal position, since, as will be 
seen below, *2 finally passed to *a. I.e., preconsonantal *ay passed 
to tra, This is later reflected in the morphophonemic alternation of 
prevocalic *ay vs. preconsonantal zo, 

The following monophthongizations represent the principle enuncia- 
ted by Labov, Yaeger and Steiner, 1972, 228, that, "In chain shifts, 
maximally open upgliding diphthongs may become tense or long mono- 
phthongs." The diphthongs give us then the following long vowels: 


IIIA 
i(< *ey) u(« *ew) 
@(< *ey < **ay) O(* *ow «* **aw, **ow) 
a(* *ey) 


At the same time in the long vowel system the *s was lowering and 
moving into the position of the earlier *a, which was thereby simul- 
taneously being backed, raised and rounded to the position of So 
where it merged with that *o deriving from the diphthong *ow (< **au, 
Sai, The falling of *2 to à conforms to the principle of Labov, 
Yaeger and Steiner, 1972, 106 that, "In chain shifts, non-peripheral 


vowels usually fall." The long vowels which do not derive from diph- 
thongs are given in the schema below: 
IIIB 
i(< *i) ū(< *u) 
e(« *e) O(< *a) 
a(« *9) 


Combining IIIA and IIIB we get the following schema: 
IIIC 
i(« *i, *ey) u(« tf *ew) 
e(« *e, *cy « **ay) O(< *a, *ow < **aw, **ow) 
a(« *9, *ey) 

In a way my proposal below parallels that of Wyatt, 1970, 8, who 
writes that [a] and [e] were originally allophones of a single 
phoneme which he writes as /a/. Wyatt notes that the distribution 
of Indo-European [ə] is almost exactly opposite of [a] in that in 


the traditional analysis [ə] never occurs initially but is extremely 
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frequent in word-medial position whereas [a] appears initially. 
Differently from Wyatt, however, 
an */3/ and an */3/ which became */a/ and */a/ respectively in Indo- 
9, a merger of *{s] with Indo-Iranian /i/ 


I would suggest that there existed 


European. Wyatt suggests, 
also, a possibility which I would entertain, although I am more im- 
pressed by Burrow's argument as I have stated above. 

The short vowel systems follows then closely the evolution of the 
long vowels, but there is one major difference: there are certain 
Indo-European languages which merge *3 with a, whereas in other lan- 
guages the *a passed to o just as *a passed to 5. In other words, 
certain Indo-European languages maintain the distinction between 
a{< *8) and ö(< Séi whereas other Indo-European languages merge the 
Thus, 


tention of o vs. its loss or merger with a. 


two vowels. strictly speaking, we should not talk of the re- 
The etymological 6 was 
originally *ă. In Greek, Italo-Celtic, and Armenian etymological *3 
passed to @ and etymological *a passed to ð giving the short vowel 
system for the southern Indo-European languages. Thus we have the 
schema: 

IIID 

i(< *i) 


é(« *&) 


oi: SO) 
ó(« *à) 
à(« *à) 

In the short vowel system given above we see an exact parallel to 
the long vowel system IIIB. On the other hand in the northern Indo- 
European languages such as Germanic and Balto-Slavic the etymological 
*q kept its old articulatory position and was not raised, backed and 
rounded as was its long counterpart. Thus the short vowel system for 
these languages was: 

IIIE 
oi: So) 
è(< *&) 
a(< *a, Séi 

For Indo-European we can reconstruct two slightly different vowel 
systems, more or less on an areal basis, viz. a northern Indo- 
European system (combining IIIC and IIIE): 

EN a 
e . 6 


a 


system 


and a southern Indo-European 
i 


e 


Since Indo-Iranian merges *e 


(combining IIIC and IIID) 
u 
o 


D wi vw D 


*o, *a, as a, it is impossible to 


decide whether to class it with the northern or southern group of 
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languages. 

But one of the major isoglosses separating northern and southern 
Indo-European is whether the old *a remained in its original posi- 
tion at the bottom of the vowel triangle merging with the *2 which 
was lowering into that position or whether the *2 moving into the 
position of the old *à pushed this old *á into the *ó position. Thus 
Balto-Slavic and Germanic reflect an archaism, i.e., *& remained at 
the bottom of the vowel triangle. And in fact that is the reason 
that contemporary Lithuanian does not have a native short *ó. 

2.2 Slavic evidence for the retention of an Indo-European *ó is to 

be discounted, see my 1971 and 1972 articles listed in the refer- 

ences. The Slavic system developed as follows from the northern 

Indo-European system IIIC and IIIE above. The first step was the 

merger of zo and *a leading to the Proto-Slavic system shown below: 
IV 


Giele 
piegie 


(with a < *a, *o) 

The next step shows the monophthongization of the diphthongs with- 
in Slavic and the fronting and delabialization of *4 to y. The long 
vowel system is presented below: 

VA 
i(« *i, *ei, sometimes *ai) y(« *u) u(« *au) 
ele *e, *ai) a(« *a) 


The nasal usually written as Q is really Ze and the nasal usually 


written as ¢ is either ze or e? . The Slavic short vowel system at 
this stage is given below: 
VB 
i d EE 
&(< *8) &(« *à) 


Combining both the short and the long vowel systems we get: 
VC 


Y 


Chie 


qi 


WIE 


e(i or 2?) 
In the next period certain of the original contrasts in length 
were neutralized giving the schema below: 


VI 
ifs I) y(< *y) u(< *u)tgl 
b(< *i) B(< Säi 
e(< *é)[g] o(« *à) 
E(< *e) a(< *a) 


The Slavic o then must be derived from a short *à and therefore 
furnishes no evidence for Indo-European *ó. The assumption that 
there ever was an *ó in Lithuanian or in any of the northern Indo- 


European languages must be based then on evidence particularly from 
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Greek and Latin and to some extent from Celtic, Armenian and Tokhar- 
ian. One EE quotes, for example, Old Irish ooht 'eight,' Lat. 
octo, Gk. okto, Old Irish roth 'wheel,' Lat. rota, Old Irish orbe 
'inheritance,' in contrast to Old Irish ad-aig "'drives, moves,' Lat. 
agere, Gk. ágein, Old Irish an(a)id 'remains,' Skt. äniti 'breathes,' 
Goth. uz-anan 'to exhale.' 

2.3 There may be some evidence for *ó in Tokharian also. According 
to Krause-Thomas, 1960, 57, "Idg. o liegt vor in A okat [B okt]; AB 
or [B Pl. arwa] < idg. *(d)oru (vgl. zum Anlautswechsel idg. *(d)akru 
'Trane'); A orkam [B orkamo] wohl ablautend (und mit Fernassimila- 
tion) zu gr. Érebos, got. riqie 'Finsternis' usw. neben A a»kant [B 
erkent-) 'schwarz'; A kolye [B kolyi] 'Schwanzhaar' zu arm. kofr 
'Stengel'; A kosne [B kos] wohl zu idg. *qto-." Whatever the origi- 
nal situation may have been it seems that Indo-European *a and *ó 
were not merged in Tokharian. {See Van Windekens, 1976, 15-16 and 
18-20.) I do not know how exactly to evaluate the Tokharian evi- 
dence, although in this case it does not seem excessively strong to 
me. 

In Armenian we find, e.g., otn 'foot,' cf. Gk. pdda < *podn, hot 
'odor,' cf. Gk. dine, Lat. odor.  Meillet, 1936, 41, notes, however, 
"Pour quelques mots on s'est demandé si i. -e. *ó n'y serait pas 
représenté par arm. a, mais, comme il est impossible de faire entrer 
ces cas dans une règle, on ne saurait admettre qu'il s'agisse d'un 
ancien o; par exemple l'a de akn 'oeil' doit ètre un ancien *a sub- 
stitué à un degré vocalique sans e de l'initiale, cf. 1' a de lat. 
aures 'oreilles' en regard de l'o du génitif homér. oúatos." 
Szemerényi, 1967, 56, 65, writes that in the Greek word the initial 
o is a result of the influence of the word for 'eye' represented by 
the later derivatives őmma, ópsis, Óptilos. 

In his discussion of the problem of the initial vowels in Armenian, 
Greppin, 1973, 28-29, writes: "Armenian o- of IE origin occurs in no 
environments other than Z, r, 8, z . . . Further, IE *o- is reflected 
as Arm. a- in every other environment." 

2.4 At this point I should like to say a few words about some of 
william Labov's (1972) findings concerning changes in phonological 
systems.  Labov finds that in the operation of sound change some 
words in certain word classes do not undergo the expected phonologi- 
cal change. For example, according to Labov, 1972, 107, in Philadel- 
phia English monosyliabic words ending in anterior voiceless frica- 
tives raise [æ] to [e:?] in the words pass, bath, and laugh, but 

not in the word cash.  Labov continues, "The corresponding rule in 
New York City affects all voiced stops as well, but in Philadelphia, 
only three such words, all ending in -d, are involved. These are 


bad, mad and glad, contrasting [c:?] with lax [ae] in pad, grab, 
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Brad, etc. We might try to rationalize this decomposition by saying 
that 'common adjectives' are affected, but this attempt fails because 
sad is always pronounced with [ae] in this dialect. . . ." 

Labov believes the Philadelphia situation to be rare, but he 
finally admits (109-110): "No matter how many new subclasses and 
new conditioning factors we discover, there will most likely be a 
residue of exceptions and non-conforming items. Examples can be 
found in any thorough historical investigation. . . ." One notes 
also Mafczak's 1977, 5, conclusion that there are not merely two 
phenomena involved in language change, viz., regular sound change 
and analogy, but that there is a third kind of change, i.e., irregu- 
lar sound change occasioned by frequency of occurrence. Although I 
would probably disagree with many of his examples, he is surely cor- 
rect in suggesting that this possibility is frequently overlooked in 
the discussion of language change. Probably Adrados, 1969, 173-206, 
is right in suggesting several possible outcomes for some phonologi- 
cal changes. Thus the results are not completely chaotic, but orderly 
within a larger frame of reference than is usually assumed. See al- 
so 2.6. There is sufficient supporting evidence for the lexical 
diffusion theory of sound change in many publications, cf., e.g., 
Chen and Wang, 1975, 255-281. 

As Chen and Wang, 1975, 260, write:  "Linguists have generally 
underestimated the extent of exceptions to the so-called 'exception- 
less' sound laws. This is due, in part, to the legitimate desire to 
systematize and reduce complex reality to a simple and elegant 
schematism." 

In the course of any sound change some words straggle behind the 

main stream of the change in progress and perhaps never catch up 
with the rest of the words. Such laggard words will always reflect 
an earlier pronunciation. Reflexes of *a in some Indo-European lan- 
guages where *g@ should have passed to ò may reflect such laggard 
words. This would explain, for example, such aberrant forms as Ar- 
menian akn ‘eye' beside the expected 6 in hot 'odor.' Similarly 
such forms as Latin dá-mus 'we give' and Armenian tam 'I give' could 
well represent an Indo-European root *da- which failed to pass to 
the expected *dó-. Perhaps we expect *dó- only on the basis of Gr. 
do-tös, etc. The form *do- derives, of course, from *da-w in pre- 
consonantal position. (But see 4.52 for another possibility). 
Other examples in which Indo-European *&% failed to pass to Armenian 
*o include the following:  anun 'name' beside Gk. ónoma, Arm. anurd 
'dream' beside Gk. énetros, possibly esan 'Wetzstein,' beside Gk. 
akóne 'id.' (although Greppin, 1973, 22, finds this etymology doubt- 
ful). (See also 4.53.) 

Possibly a form showing *man- is represented in Arm. manr, (gen.) 
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manu 'small,' manuk 'child,' cf. Gr. (Ionic) moünos (Doric) monos, 
(Attic) mónos (« *mónFos) 'alone, single.' We also find, however, 
Gk. mánu-ksa' monok&phalon skörodon; mänu'mikrön (pikrön) in Hesy- 
chius. (Pokorny, 1959, 729). 

I would also propose that Proto-Indo-European *a failed to pass 
to *ó in the Armenian gen. sg. form tan '(of the) house' (« *dam- 
e/as, the root of which is usually considered cognate with Lat. 
dom-us, Gk. dém-os, Slavic dom-», all of which latter forms show the 
passage of *a to 6). Likewise, I derive the gen. sg. jean '(of the) 
snow' from *ghilylan-e/as and sean '(of the) column' from *kZ[ylan- 
e/as). Cf. the Gk. gen. sg. forms khton-os, ki6én-os respectively 
in which the Proto-Indo-European *a did pass to o. The Armenian 
nom. sg. forms tun, jiwn, and stwn respectively reflect the passage 
of *-an to *-un in final closed syllable and derive respectively from 
*dam, *ghilylan, *kilylan. The passage of *an to *unin closed sylla- 
ble has its parallel in Eastern High Lithuanian, see Zinkevičius, 
1966, 96-102. 

I should like to point out that this does not amount to saying that 
there is no ablaut variation in the Armenian n-stems of this type and 
has nothing to do with the instrumental in -amb (-), which can be ex- 
plained as deriving from a zero-grade vocalism as it is in all of the 
n-stem nouns. The possibility of analogical influence of the vocal- 
ism of the gen. singular should not be overlooked since for most 
categories of nouns the genitive singular has the same vocalism as 
the instrumental singular, cf., e.g., gen. sg. ban-i, zgest-u, get- 
oy, hogwoy, instr. sg. ban-iw, agest-u, get-ov, hogwov (Meillet, 
1936, 66-67). The vocalism of the gen. and instr. plural is based 
for the most part on that of the singular. 

One might include the Old Irish ainm(m) 'name' among those words 
in which initial *a- remained as such and failed to pass to *o-, al- 
though the etymology of this word is not too secure and the corres- 
pondence between the initial a- of the Old Irish word and Armenian 
a-nun may lead one to posit an original *a- (4 *e-) and to suppose 
the initial o- of Gk. Ónoma to be secondary. 

Szemerényi, 1977a, 359, writes that the a of Gk. ágo cannot derive 
from shwa because otherwise we would find Indic *ijati rather than 
ajati. This, of course, assumes in the first place that shwa passed 
to Indic Z, an assumption that I find quite doubtful. On the other 
hand if shwa did indeed pass to Indic 7, then the Greek and Latin re- 
flexes with a (cf. also Lat. ago) could easily be explained as being 
such laggard words. In other words the proto-form of such words, 
and other words where Indic à = à of the other Indo-European lan- 
guages had an original *a@ which failed to pass to the expected *o. 

It would seem typologically rather surprising (although I must 
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note here my general suspicion of language typology), that IE *o 

(< PIE *a) would be rendered by Old Irish 3, cf. Old Irish blath 
'flower' (beside Lat. fios, Goth. bioma 'id.'). In this Old 

Irish word the PIE *@ has lagged behind or failed to pass to 

*5. 

2.5 The above proposals are more like what I suggested in my 1975 
article rather than what I wrote in 1973a. In 1975 I wrote that I 
was unable to see how *oy could pass to *e without undergoing a step 
*ay. I would say now that such a step is conceivable and would com- 
pare it with the vocalic development of Greek. Apparently the Greek 
diphthong o£ passed through a step *öi before becoming 2 and finally, 
it. It would be possible to imagine for Indo-European then a passage 
of *oy to *öy and then to *e (with unrounding of *d to *e and the 
assimilation of the -y to the preceding *ó thereby giving a two mora 
*2). Nevertheless in the following diagrams I follow the development 
of the vocalic system as sketched in para. 2.4 above. It should be 
pointed out that the monophthongizations which I propose here 
occurred only in closed syllables. In open syllables the monophthon- 
gizations did not occur. These monophthongizations were the result 
of an action of a 'law of open syllables' similar to that observed 
in Slavic. Therefore the nasals and liquids (i.e., n, m, r, |) 

which occurred in preconsonantal position were also lost. In word- 
final position there appeared prevocalic and preconsonantal sandhi 
variants which were distributed then according to morphological 
principles. Now at the same time the old diphthongs were being 
monophthongized new diphthongs were being created. Although I am 
not a strong believer in charts and diagrams, with some trepidation 

I shall give several below illustrating the principles which I am 
proposing. 

Under the heading Proto-Indo-European (- II) are listed the vowel 
plus semivowel. In brackets I give the traditional reconstruction 
where this differs from my own reconstruction. This is somewhat con- 
fusing since I have proposed that Proto-Indo-European za has passed 
to Indo-European *a and that Proto-Indo-Buropean *G has passed to 
Indo-European *0. I would note here a very important point. In the 
discussion of the various etymologies I will use the TRADITIONAL ren- 
dering of the *a (NOT *a) and ko (Or sai, I will do this in order 
to make it easier for the reader to see the etymologies. I will mark 
carefully any deviations from this practice in the text of this book. 


II IIIC 
Proto-Indo-European Indo-European 
*ey-C *i-c 
*ey-V *ey-V 
*ay-C [*ay-C] *a-C 
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II IIIC 


Proto-Indo-European Indo-European 
*oy-V [*ay-v] *ay-V 
*ay-C [*oy-c] *e-C 
*ay-V [*oy-vl *oy-V 
*ew-C *u-C 
*ew-V *ew-V 
*ew-C [*aw-cl *o-C 
*ew-V L*aw-vl *aw-V 
*aw-C [*ow-cl *o-C 
*aw-V [*ow-vl *ow-V 
*eN-C *e-C 
*eN-V *eN-V 
*eN-C [*aw-cl *a-C 
*eN-V [*an-v] *aN-V 
*aN-C [*oN-cl *o-C 
*aN-V [*oN-v] *oN-V 
*iN-C *i-C 
*iN-V *iN-V 
*uN-C *u-C 
*uN-V *uN-V 
*er-C *e-C 
*er-V *er-V 
*or-C [*ar-cl *a-C 
*or-V [*ar-v] *ar-V 
*ar-C [*or-cl *o-C 
*ar-V l*or-v] *or-V 
*ir-C *i-C 
*ir-V *ir-V 
*ur-C *u-c 
*ur-V *ur-V 


Now at the same time the old diphthongs were being monophthongized 
in pre-consonantal position new diphthongs were being created as the 
result of the loss of a following vowel in pre-consonantal position, 
i.e., e.g., as old Proto-Indo-European *-ey-C passed to Indo-European 
*-i-C, Proto-Indo-European *-'ej-eC passed to Indo-European *-ey-C. 
The old short vowel in such circumstances gave rise to the diphthong 
with circumflex intonation. I had originally questioned the exis- 
tence of long diphthongs, but now I think that they may have arisen 
when an old stressed long vowel stood in position before a semivowel 
after which a vowel was lost. The Proto-Indo-European sequence 
#_2y-0C passed to Indo-European *-2y-C (i.e. an acuted diphthong). 
The appreciation of this diphthong as either a long vowel plus reso- 
nant or else an acuted diphthong varied from dialect to dialect. In 
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those dialects in which the old long diphthongs were shortened the 


phonological acute became phonemic as opposed to the phonological 


circumflex. I shall again give below a diagram showing the expected 


phonological developments: 


II 


Proto-Indo-European 


*'ey-VC 
*'ey-VC 
*'ay-VC 
*'oy-VC 
*'ay-VC 
*'ay-VC 
*'ew-VC 
*'ew-VC 
*'ow-VC 
*'aw-VC 
*'aw-VC 
*'Aw-VC 
*'eN-VC 
*'eN-VC 
*'aN-VC 
*'SN-VC 
*'aN-VC 
*'aN-VC 
*'iN-VC 
*'iN-VC 
*'uN-VC 
*'uN-VC 
*'er-VC 
*'er-VC 
*'or-VC 
*'or-VC 
*'ar-VC 
*'ar-VC 
*'ir-VC 
*'ir-VC 
*'ur-VC 
*'ür-VC 


2.6 Now roots with long vowels may be inherited from Proto-Indo- 


European. A reconstructed form such as *meleg- (from period II) 


[*ay-vc] 
[*ay-vc] 
[*oy-VC] 
[*oy-vcl 


[*aw-VC] 
[*aw-VC 
[*ow-vc] 
[*ow-VC 


[*aN-Vc 
[*an-vc] 
[*oN-VC 
[*oN-VC 





(?) 


[*ar-vc] 
[*ar-vc] 
[*or-vc] 
[*or-vcl 


IIIC 
Indo-European 

*ey-C 
*éy-C 
*ay-C 
*ay-C 
*oy-C 
*6y-C 
*ew-C 
*éw-C 
*aw-C 
*áw-C 
*ow-C 
*ów-C 
*eÑ-C 
*éN-C 
*aN-C 
*áN-C 
*oN-C 
*6N~C 
*iN-C 
*ÍN-C 
*uN-C 
*GN-C 
*er-C 
*ér-C 
*ar-C 
*ár-C 
*or-C 
*ör-C 
*ir-C 
*ir-C 
*ur-C 


*ür-C 


loses the second vowel *-e- in its passage to period IIIC and gives 


us such as form as Skt. marsti 'wipes,' Lith. mel$-a 'milks.' Like- 


wise a Lith. bárYas 'birch' reflects an earlier *bhareg- also with 


loss of the second *-e-. 


The Lithuanian acute and Sanskrit long 
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vowel are merely two different representations of the same phenome- 
non. (For another possible explanation see paragraph 4.53.) 

I would like to make it clear, however, that although this gives a 
possible explanation for the appearance of new diphthongs, such an 
explanation is not absolutely necessary. One may assume that some 
of the diphthongs were rather stragglers which never underwent the 
process of monophthongization. In this regard I should like to 
quote Wang, 1969, 21: "Some of the standard concepts of diachronic 
phonology will need re-examination. It is generally believed, for 
example, that splits can result only from a conditioned change, and 
that contrasts are possible only after something happens to the con- 
dition of the change. But if we accept the fact that a sound change 
(conditioned or unconditioned) may not complete its course due to 
other competing changes, then clearly we may also need to recognize 
incomplete sound changes as a cause of splits." 

If Wang is right, the monophthongization may merely be a case of an 
incomplete sound shift, i.e., one which took place in some morphemes 
or in some morphological classes, but not in others. 

A good example of such an incomplete phonological change is fur- 
nished by the passage of certain Baltic */ei/ (and */ai/?) to East 
Baltic /*8&,/ to Lith. /ie/. We found such doublets as teise 'right' 
vs. tiesä 'truth' in Lithuanian, and a host of suggestions has been 
offered to explain this vacillation, but none are without objection. 

The Lithuanian example could be an exact parallel to the Proto- 
Indo-European phenomenon discussed here. In certain instances an old 
diphthong was apparently monophthongized and in other instances it 
remained as it had been, a relic form. 

For example, the *o-stem nominative plural marker *-ot underwent a 
split in East Baltic. The old original *-oi is represented in the 
noun nominative plural ending (zam-)a7 'houses'. In the adjective, 
however, *-o£ » Zë: > *-ie. This latter form is attested in the 
definite adjective balt-fe-ji 'the white'. Thus, etymologically the 
same morpheme is represented by -ai (« *-oZ) and -ie- (< #2, « *-ai 
< *-oi), the first form of which (-ai) has been specialized as the 
noun nominative plural ending, and the second form of which (-£e-) 
has been specialized as the adjective nominative plural ending. See 
also 2.4 and 3.8. 

For such aorist forms as Gk. edámasa, ekrémasa, epérasa, etc. there 
was no laryngal, but rather an alternative method of resolving the 
sonant plus obstruent sequence. This is very similar to the Slavic 
situation, where we find both a tendency to Metathesize vowel plus 
liquid (in South and West Slavic) and a tendency to insert a second 
vowel after the liquid in a closed syllable (East Slavic), cf. OCS 


gradb, Russ. gorod < *gord-. The Greek examples thänatos vs. 
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thnetés; kämatos vs. kmetös; témakhos vs. tmatos; atéramnos vs. 
GE keräsai vs. kékratai, krater; damásai, adámatos vs.dédmatai; 
malakós vs. blaks, etc. merely reflect either metathesis or the 
insertion of an epenthetic vowel in a closed syllable situation. 
(See Schwyzer, 1939, 360.) 

Usually the epenthetic vowel was a, but there was a clear tendency 
to reduplicate the vowel of the preceding syllable, cf., tóretron, 
terössai vs. trésat, trétés; genétor vs. kast-gnetos; Ónomai, 
omösai. (Schwyzer, 1939, 360.) 

Schwyzer, 1939, 362, at least admits " . . . für malkön statt 
malakön, törnos neben töronos (zu tere-), tarkhé neben tárakhe 
könnte man an junge Dissimilation denken." I suspect, however, 
doublet forms with an epenthetic vowel.* 

2.7 The Greek tendency to show doublet forms in regard to the vo- 
calization of "6 has already been mentioned, and I quote a few more 
examples here:  kardfa, kradíe; dartös, dratös; tharsüs, thrasüs; 
kartüs, kratüs (see Meillet-Vendryes, 1927, 93). 

In Greek there is a tendency to avoid closed syllables (as in 
Slavic), but this sound change never completed its course. (See 
Wang, 1969, passim). Now in the Indo-European at the same time the 
new diphthongs were being created the zero-grade vocalism was being 


created in the following manner: 
II IIIC 
Proto-Indo-European Indo-European 
*ye-Cé *i-Cé 
*ye-Cé (reflex unclear) *i-Cé or *ye-Cé (?) 
etc. 
*we-Cé *u-Cé 
*we-Cé (reflex unclear) *u-Cé or *we-Cé (?) 
etc. 
*Ne-Cé *N-Cé 
*Ne-Cé (reflex unclear) *N-Cé or *Ne-Cé or *N-Cé (?) 
etc. 
*re-Cé *2-cE 
*re-Cé (reflex unclear) *r-c& or *re-Cé or *r-C6 (?) 
etc. 
*le-Cé *1-cé 


*le-cé (reflex unclear) *4-cé or *le-C& or *I-cé (?) 

I do not see any phonetic objection to the assumption that *»e-Cé 
passed to *r-Cé. I note in American English a frequent confu- 
sion in the pronunciation of the unstressed prefix pre- which is 
pronounced as [per-] or [px-] in such words as preserve, predict, 
preliminary. In fact many native speakers of English are uncertain 
as to whether to spell such words with initial per- or pre-. To be 
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sure the English r in these positions is a semivowel r, but Indo- 
European r was a semivowel r also, if one judges by the morphophone- 
mic alternations encountered. 

In the various Indo-European languages for the most part the re- 
flexes of the etymological sonants “N, 7, and WI merged with the 
reflexes of one of the full vowels *e, *a (« Sai, So (« Sol Si or *u 
plus *J, *r, *2 respectively, e.g. *iN (Lith. mintis 'thought'), *uN 
(Gothic muns 'thought'), etc. Sanskrit seems to show three reflexes 
for *p viz., (1) an unchanged tp, e.g., Vedic 3rd sg. opt. bibhryat, 
lst dual bibhrvas from bibharmi 'I carry' (2) ri, e.g., mriyäte 'he 
dies' (but cf. mpti-) beside Lat. morior, (3) ur, e.g., 3rd sg. opt. 
pres. kuryat, lst dual pres. kurväs fromthe root kar 'to do'. 
Thumb-Hauschild, 1958, 248, wrote ther that whichever one happens to 
be accepted as the phonological outcome, the others are then explain- 
ed analogically. It would be possible, however, as we have seen 
above, to see these merely as competing solutions for the same pheno- 
menon. In most of the Indo-European languages, however, the etymo- 
logical sonants are indeed represented by some vowel plus the sonant. 

The usual belief is that the Latin reflexes of the IE sonants *m 
and *n were em and en respectively, cf., e.g., Lat. septem 'seven,' 
decem  'ten' « IE *septm, *dekm, etc. It seems likely, however, that 
there was an alternate representation in prevocalic position, viz. 
*am and *an respectively, cf. Lat. man-e-re ‘to remain,' canis 'dog,' 
tanttrices 'wives of two brothers,' etc. (see Leumann, 1977, 59). 

One would expect the same result as for *p and St viz., ar and al. 

Note the Lat. caro 'meat,' Umbr. karu, Osc. gen. sg. car-neis, Gk. 
kar-enat pass. inf. of kefro ‘I cut,' Lat. palea 'chaff,' Gk. palund 
'I strew, sprinkle,’ Lith. pélie 'chaff.' Notice also Lat. salvus 
'well, sound,' Umbr. saluuom which Leumann, 1977, 58, derives from 
s,Lowos beside Lat. solius 'whole, entire' which Leumann derives 
from *solwos. In Oscan salavs from a syncopated *salfo)Juos the 
second a is anaptytic according to Leumann.  Leumann, 1977, 58, 
notes that although one would expect or, of as the weak grade of er, 
el, as we actually find in Lat. morior 'I die,' we also find pario 
'I bring forth,' salio 'I leap." One could understand the latter 
forms as being by analogy with the prevocalic par-is, -it, sal-is, 
-it and that pario andsalio are analogical replacements of an ear- 
lier *porio and *solio deriving in turn from *ppyo and *elyo. 

According to KuryYowicz, 1956, 395: 


"Une transformation importante du degré zéro en grec, italique, 
celtique, peut-être arménien (langues méridionales) est l'intro- 
duction de à dans racines de structure différente, notamment: 


1) dans le degré zéro antévocalique du type, -ET (p. ex. 
lat. patere, saoena); 


2) dans le degré zéro du type -RET, donc -ARaT À la place du 
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samprasarana -BT (p. ex. lat. fraetus, flagro, naetus, 
magnus); 


3) dans le degré zéro antévocalique du type -ER (p. ex. lat. 
manere); 


4j dans le degré zéro antévocalique (ou suivi de i, u) du 
type -ERT (p. ex. lat. marcere, sarcio). 


Li effectif vocalique des langues du Sud s'est enrichi du tim- 
bre a, dont l'origine indo-européenne ne saurait plus étre 
sérieusement soutenue . . . Les sources phonétiques de cette 
voyelle étaient 1) ə >40 (> a); 2) ə vocalisé; 3) -82 > -aR en 
position ant&vocaliQu& (p. ex. lat. ago, dätus, grec balein). 

It is unnecessary, however, to posit a laryngal source for the 
Latin participles da-tus, fae-tus, and sta-tus. The -a- could be 
analogical to the -a- which arose in the sequences -ar- and -al- 
which was a possible outcome of Indo-European *-p-. *-i- As 
Szemerényi, 1964b, 9, points out, there is no reason to deny the 
existence of *g to Indo-European. For an alternative explanation 
of the Latin participles see 4.53. 

It is commonly believed that the Indo-European sonants Si Wi 
cb * could appear in either short or long variants. The assumed 
long variant is usually written "8, zÄ, *n, *n and is supposedly 
represented by the acute intonation in Xd thüauian: Note the exam- 
ples taken from Meillet, 1937, 124: 

sy Skt. girnäh 'swallowed', Lith. g?»rtas 'drunk', gürkli 
'throat', OCS gralo (Serbo-Croatian gto) 'throat', Gk. bárathron 

gulf, pit'; Skt. aphunjati 'bursts forth; rumbles', Gk. spharagéo 
"burst with a noise', Lat. spargo 'sprinkle', Lith. spirgas ‘bunch, 
cluster; bud’. 

zi: Skt. dtrghah 'long', Avestan dareyo, Hitt. daluga$, OCS dilugn 
(Serbo-Croatian düg), Lith. tlgas; Skt. purnäh ‘full', OCS plunn, 
(Serbo-Croatian pàn) Lith. ptinas, Goth. fulls (< Germanic *fulnaz), 
Old Irish lan. 

*n: Skt. jatáh 'born', Avestan zato, Lat. (g)natus, Gaul. (Cintu-) 
-~gnatus; Goth. (guma-)kunds 'male'; Skt. yatad 'wife of the husband's 
brother', Lat. tanttrices ‘the wives of two brothers'; Lith. (pa-) 
Íintas ‘known, acquainted',Goth. kunbs 'known; acquaintance’. 

Other examples which can be added are (Thumb-Hauschild, 1958, 242): 
Skt. anias 'wool', Goth. wulla, Lith. vtina, all of which are sup- 
posedly derived from *ublona(*ulna); (Thumb-Hauschild; 1958, 250): 
Skt. purva- 'before, in front of' < *pbra-uo- cf. Lith. pZrmas 
'first'; (Thumb-Hauschild, 1958, 251): Skt. Zrmá- 'arm', Lat. armus, 
Goth. arms < IE *bramo-; Skt. SE '"birch', Lith. bérias, Russ. 
ber&za; (Hirt, 1921, 126) Skt. tirthä- 'passage, way' (related to 
tärati "'passes over, crosses over', tiräti), Lith. tiltas 'bridge'; 
Skt. murkäh 'fool', Latv. mulkis 'Dummkopf', Lith. mülkis, Gk. 
malakös "soft, tender'; Skt. murnäh 'crushed, ground', Lith. mälti 
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'to grind, to mill;' Skt. dirnäh 'torn, rent, sundered', Lith. dirti 
'to flay, to skin'. í 

I propose, however, that all of those forms which purport to show a 
lengthened zero grade, viz., Zë: "2, *n, Ki actually have some other 
analegical origin. For example, in Lithuanian the -t- participle has 
the same intonation as the root even if the ablaut grade is differ- 
ent, cf., e.g., Lith. 3rd person perga ‘offers, asks in marriage for 
someone,' velka 'drags' beside the participles pifitae, vilktas, etc. 
i suggest that on enelogy with such patterns Lithuanian -£- partici- 
pies in the zero grade have adopted the acute intonation when the 
full grade forms have the acute intonation. Thus milatas has the 
acute intonation on analogy with mél¥¢i 'to milk.' One actes that 


in the Sanskrit cognate the lengthened vowel of the root {= the acute 





intonation cf Lithuanian) is encountered in the full grade, viz. 
marati 'wipes' but in the zero grade we find the participle mpstá 
with no trace o? the iengthening we would expect if the form were to 
be derived from *m tő. In fact then the Sansrkit participle de- 
vives from *mig-tó as Goes the Lithuanian participle, but in Lithuan- 


ian the acute irtonation has been adopted on analogy with the intona- 





tion of the full grads forms. 
A very rich Indo-European root is represented by Gothic maían, 


Ju Pe s E 
Lith. málti, Slavic mlèti (Russ. molőt!, S-Cr. mljðti), Lat. molere 











"ro mill.' The San it cognate is usually said to be the root 

found inmn-, myy- ^to erush,' and the Lithuanian and Slavic accentua- 
tion is said to refieccz the heavy base (Pokorny, 1959, 716-717). The 
new Lith. -t~ participle is m&itas, but Lithuanian does retain the 


original zero grade participle in the word mtitat ‘flour, meal.’ The 





accentuation of the participle which would appear to reflect a laryn- 
gal is actually only an analogical substitution of the cld acute 
intonation from the full grade form. Likewise the Skt. participle 
murnad- hasits long vowel from the same kind of analogy. 

Actually, of course, the analogical creation of a long sonant 
should not come as any surprise. Thus the Skt. acc. pl. pitpn 
'fathers,' datrn.'givers,' matgh 'mothers' is commonly explained as 
being analogical. to the acc. pl. agnin 'fires,' S&trun ‘enemies,’ 
etc. The customary view supposes that the long sonant p of Sanskrit 
has nothing to do with the Indo-European long sonant and is a com- 
pletely analogical creation within Sanskrit (Thumb-Hauschild, 1959, 
80). One notes also that in a certain sense one might even consider 
this the analogical creation of a new phoneme, viz. a long 2 which 
does not have a direct origin in Indo-European. (See 1.5.) 

Analogical lengthened zero-grade forms are characteristic also of 
the Balto-Slavic iteratives, cf., e.g., Lith. rfm-oti 'to remain 


leaning (on one's hands),' (cf. remti ‘to support,’ rimtas 'serious') 
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Slavic na-rte-ati 'to call' based on the lengthened zero grade of 
nik < *rk), etc. (See also 4.53.) 

Since the theory of monophthongizations which I propose does not 
always fit the laryngal theory, somebody will probably object that 
what I propose does not explain the Greek prothetic vowels. I see 
no reason why the theory I propose should explain the Greek prothetic 
vowels, but if one needs an alternative to the laryngal thcory one 
can refer to the work of Lejeune, 1972, 210. 

More concerning the monophthongizations can be found in Schmal- 
stieg, 1979. 

2.8 Pedersen, 1948, 49, 90, 165 proposes that IE word-final *-om be- 
comes Hittite -un. This view was attacked by Sturtevant, 1951, 40 
and then defended again by Pedersen in 1953, 61-62. As Szemerényi 
points out, Pedersen admits that in order to explain the Hittite *o- 
Stem acc. sg. ending -an he must resort to an analogy with the nom. 
Sg. ending -as.  Pedersen's view is not widely accepted these days, 
cf., e.g., Kammenhuber, 1969, 312. Nevertheless, one finds the 
apparent passage of final *-oW to *-uN in the acc. sg. of the pro- 
nouns a pata aM. "is," ka-a-aY 'hic' which are respectively a-pu- 
(u-)un (beside a-pa-a-an) and ku-u-un.  (Sturtevant, 1951, 113-114.) 
In addition we encounter the acc. pl. *o-stem ending -uš in both the 
žo-stem nouns (e.g., an- tu-ul- u- uf 'men,' ad-du-uY 'fathers' 
[Sturtevant, 1951, 92], and pronouns a-pu- (u)u$ 'they,' ku-u-ud 
"these' [Sturtevant, 114]). Cf. also a-¥i ‘is,' u-nt 'eum,' plus a 
particle -i. Benveniste,’ 1953, 259, connects the Hittite acc. sg. 
forms apun and kun with the Skt. acc. sg. amün, which in his opinion 
derives from am, the acc. sg. of the pronoun a- augmented by the 
deictic particle u, which, in turn, is augmented by the acc. ending. 
-m. He writes, further, 259. 


"Pour rendre compte de l'accusatif pluriel pronominal et nominal 
en -uS, nous n'avons plus besoin de *ons ni de *-ng. La carac- 
téristique, -u- de l'accusatif sg. a été transférée au pluriel et 
e v e . : > ` 
munie du -$ qui signale en hittite tous les cas du pluriel hors 
des neutres, à l'exception du gén. en -enzan. De là kuš, apu% 
aussi bien que attus.  L'accusatif pluriel pronominal a été 
étendu aux noms." 


Actually, however, the passage of IE *aN to *-uN in closed syllbale 
in word-final position would not be surprising at all. I have argued 
previously that such was the case in Proto-Baltic. One could thus 
explain the Lith. gen. pl. ending ^E (for all stems) as deriving. from 
*-aN, (See Schmalstieg, 1968b.) One might note here also that the 
Lat. *o-stem acc. sg. and gen. pl. ending -um, which although as- 
suredly comes from *-om also illustrate the phonological principle 
of raising before final nasal. Cf. also the Armenian example of 
tun < *dom just given above. Still, however, Kronasser, 1956, 41, 


defends the view that *-om is represented in the Hittite ist sg. 
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pret. ending -un, and if one were to admit such a development for 
medial syllable one could connect Lat. omnis with Hitt. humant-. 
Kronasser also accepts a similar development in the development of 
the acc. pl. -us < *-ons. 

An Indo-European word-final passage of the acc. pl. ending *-aNs > 
*-uNs could be justified by the results in Lith. (vgr-)us, Old Irish 
(fir-)u, Hittite an-tu-uh-Su-uS ‘men,' Slavic (grad-)y ‘cities (< 
*-us « *-uNs). (In fact, however, I see independent development in 
the languages mentioned.) Gothic (dag-)ans 'days,' Gk. (lög-Jous 
'words' and Skt. (dev-Jan 'gods' would seem to justify an original 
*-oNs « *-aNs on the other hand. I would propose then that in Hit- 
tite in word-final closed syllables *-aN passed to *-uN. In the case 
of *-aNs the syllable was always closed so gave always *-us. But in 
the case of *-aN, the syllable sometimes occurred before a following 
consonant, in which case we had -un and sometimes before a following 
vowel in which case we had -an. In some cases the -un was generali- 
zed and in other cases -an. Thus IE *-om gave the lst sg. preterite 
ending -un, the pronominal acc. sg. -un (from closed syllable posi- 
tion originally) and the *o-stem noun acc. sg. -an (from open syllable 
position originally). Forms that are originally automatically con- 
ditioned in some way or other may easily take on different functions, 
cf. the examples of English off and of (Strang, 1970, 55) which were 
originally merely variants, likewise mine vs. my, thine vs. thy, etc. 
(Strang, 1970, 139 and para. 2.9, point 8). One may also suggest 
here morphologically conditioned sound change. Sihler, 1977, 76-91, 
has shown that the loss of atonic -en in English past participles 
when the verb root contains a post-vocalic nasal is a morphologically 
conditioned sound change. The designation of a specific morpheme is 
necessary, because some such old past participles have survived as 
adjectives, e.g., shrunken, drunken, sunken, bounden. 

Note here also the parallel form the phonological (and morphologi- 
cal) development of Slavic in which word-final etymological *-at 
develops either into *-Z (» Slavic -Z) or into *-e (> Slavic SEI de- 
pending on the morphological category. In the *o-stem loc. sg. 
(grad-)® '(in the) city' and in the 2nd pl. imperative (nes-)Y-te 
'carry' we encounter the more or less regular or expected reflex 
-f(-) whereas in the *o-stem nom. pl. (grad-)i 'cities' and the 2nd 
sg. imperative (nes-)i 'carry' we find the 'irregular' or 'higher' 
reflex of etymological *-ai. The parallel is even more compelling 
because in the development of *-aZ the more or less 'regular' or 
expected reflex, viz., -É is lower and the 'irregular' or aberrant 
word-final reflex is 'higher,' viz. -Z, bespeaking a tendency to 
close the mouth in phrase-final position. 

2.9 Below I have given evidence of the alternation of short vowel 
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plus nasal vs. long vowel in Indo-European. 

l. The Skt. nom. sg. vrtra-hä (< *gh"en) shows a stem alternant 
with final -r in the other cases, e.g., acc. sg. vrtra-han-am, instr. 
sg. vrtra-ghn-a, dat. sg. vrtra-ghn-e, abl. -gen. sg. vrtra-ghn-as, 
loc. ag. vrtra-han-i, zohnat, voc. sg. vrtra-han. The nominative 
singular shows the preconsonantal sandhi, i.e., -a < *-2 < #&*%_gN, 
whereas the vocative singular shows the prevocalic sandhi, i.e., 

-an < *-eN < **-eN. 

2. The Indo-European lst sg. secondary ending *-om and the primary 
ending *-o (derived from *-om in preconsonantal sandhi) were origi- 
nally merely sandhi variants, see Szemerényi, 1970, 308. In general 
the phonologically newer form in *-5 takes over the primary function 
of the present tense, whereas the older form, the ending *-om is 
found in the non-present formations. Thus for example, we find the 
lst. sg. pres. Gk. phér-0, Skt. bhär-a-mi vs. the lst. sg. imperfect 
Gk. ópher-on, Skt. übhar-am. 

In Hittite, of course, the passage of *-om to final *-o did not 
take place. Therefore, the *-i could be added to final *-om, giving 
a Hittite thematic verb with a first sg. -ami (from *-omi), c£., 
e.g., (1st sg.) £-ya-(am-)mi 'I make,' (2nd sg.) i-ya-si, i-e-Si, 
(3rd. sg.) i-ya-(az-)zi. This explains the apparently surprising 
fact that Indo-European thematic verbs in -sko and -yo correspond to 
Hittite verbs in -mi (see Risch, 1975, 247-258). Of course, there 
is always the possibility as my colleague Paul Andersen has pointed 
out to me, that the Hittite forms in -ami are comparable to the Skt. 
-ami with a long -a-, in which case the Hittite lst. sg. thematic 
verbs would have undergone the same contamination as we posit for 
Sanskrit. 

Watkins', 1969, 162, explanation of IE -o as deriving from *-ogo 
is to be discounted. As Cowgill, 1976, 50, writes, PIE *-0 was a 
primary ending, although Cowgill says he cannot explain why we have 
*-5 in place of the expected *-omi. 

The hypothesis above answers Cowgill's question. 

3. The nominative singular of the r-stem nouns reflects the long 
vowel vs. the short vowel plus *-n in the vocative. Cf. e.g., the 
Skt. nom. sg. raja 'king' vs. the voc. sg. rajan, the Gk. nom. sg. 
kfion ‘dog' (with analogical restoration of the final *-n, the older 
form being shown by Lith. Yu 'dog) vs. the voc. sg. küon. In each 
case the primary function of the original sandhi variant with long 
vowel (from preconsonantal position) is found in the nominative case, 
whereas the secondary function, the vocative case, is retained by the 
phonologically older form. 

I should also like to point out the interesting parallelism from 
Latin, Lithuanian and Slavic: 
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Singular Singular 


nom. caput 'head' < *eap-ot Venus < *Ven-os 

gen. capitis < *eap-et-es Veneris < *Ven-es-es 
nom. homo 'man'! < *hom-o < *hom-on slovo 'word' < *slov-os 
gen. hominis < *hom-en-es slovese < *slov-es-es 


nom. akmud 'stone' < *ak-m-o < *ak-m-on 

gen. akmens < ak-m-en-es 
The assumption that *-o// passes to *-o reveals that the n-stems pat- 
tern just like the other consonant stem nouns, viz., the t- and the 
s-stems. 

One may suppose the case of Lat. caput, capitis to be isolated and 
Brugmann, 1906, 427, proposes proto-forms *kap-uot, *-uot-es. On the 
other hand the -£- suffix is attested with other ablaut grades of 
consonant-stem nouns, cf., e.g., Lat. mii-es 'soldier,' gen. sg. mil- 
it-is, paim-es 'vine-branch,' gen. sg. palm-it-is, fom-es 'chips of 
wood,' gen. sg. fom-it-is, forms which would seem to reflect nom. sg. 
*-et with the latter addition of the nominative *-s, (see para. 5.72), 
gen. sg. *-et-es. Such forms can be compared with Lat. nom. sg. sem- 
eun (cf. OCS sfn-g), gen. sg. sem-in-is < *-en-es. Since, as 
Maficzak, 1958, 301-312, has shown, root alternations are more common- 
ly abolished than introduced, we may expect the same phenomenon in 
the stem suffix here. It is easier to explain the forms with con- 
stant vocalism as innovations beside the older forms (caput, capitis, 
homo, hominis) which show stem alternations. 

In any event, the parallel with the t-stems is not necessary. A 
sufficient parallel is provided by the s-stem nouns. 

The creation of the long vowel in the nominative singular vs. the 
short vowel plus resonant in the vocative is to be correlated with 
the creation of the nominative case and the passage of Indo-European 
from an ergative type language to a nominative-accusative language. 
See. para. 5.72. A sentence of the type *ref-on bher-es dor-o 'the 
king bears the gift' becomes *r@§-6 bher-es dor-o. This length be- 
comes an auxiliary marker of the nominative singular and was substi- 
tuted to forms where it did not belong etymologically, e.g., Skt. 
pat 'foot,' etc. 

According to Szemerényi, 1978, 106: 


"The suggestion that the -r, -z-stems' nom. sg. had -e», 
-en which could appear in the sandhi-variants -er/-e, -en/e, 
ignores the fact that the animate nom. sg. must have had the 
marker -s." 


Szemerényi then refers to his 1970 work, 109, where he has written 
that in the nasal and liquid stems *-erg, *-ens, *-ems (or respec- 
tively *-ors, etc.) have passed to -?r, -25, -2m (or respectively 
-or). (See also 5.72.) 


The -s as a marker of the nominative singular is rather a later 
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development deriving from the addition of the pronoun *-e/os and was 
a reflection of the animate gender only because it was the animate 
pronoun, See para. 3.2. Late -s did become a marker of the nomina- 
tive singular and continued to spread in masculine nouns in histor- 
ical times as we can see from the Greek nouns in -és, where the final 
-s was clearly not original. The lengthened grade deriving from the 
old final -e from *-en, *-er did indeed become an auxiliary marker of 
the nominative singular and was spread beyond its original limits in 
such words as Skt. daru ‘piece of wood, timber,' (gen. droh), sanu 


"summit, ridge' (gen.snoh), etc. 


Szemerényi, 1970, 308, has, as mentioned, suggested the passage of 
final *-om to *-o in the lst sg. and in the pronouns a passage of 
*mem, *t(whem to *me and *t(w)e, all changes which fit my theory per- 
fectly. His reluctance to allow the same change for the nominative 
case of the nouns in nasal seems inconsistent to me. All of these 
changes would appear to fit with a monophthongization or a general 
tendency to open syllables. 

4. A number of Sanskrit roots show the alternation of short vowel 
plus nasal vs. a form with a long vowel: gam- vs. ga- 'to go', dram- 
vs. dra 'to run', tan- vs. ta- 'to stretch', jan- vs. ja- 'to give 
birth, to be born', dham- vs. dhma (the latter with contamination 
from forms with -m-) 'to blow'. 

5. Ancient Greek has the noun do (< *dom) vs. the thematic 
form dóm-os. The shorter form *dom is represented in its etymologi- 
cal prevocalic form in Skt. (pätir) dán 'Hausherr,' däm-pati-h 
'Gebieter', Avestan loc. dam "im Hause' Arm. tun (see para. 2.8), 

Gk. én-don loc., originally 'innen im Hause' (see Pokorny, 1959, 
198). Forms such as Gk. doma arise from a contamination of *doma 
(consonant stem acc. sg. *dom-m) with do. 

6. Sanskrit has the conjunctions kada 'when', tada 'then' with a 
long final vowel vs. forms in *-n apparently assured by Lith. kadän- 
gi ‘since', cf. also Lith. kada& 'when', Old Prussian kadden ‘id.', 
Lith. £adà 'then'. 

7. We may also note that the Indo-European personal pronoun 
*eg(h)-om 'I! is represented with a long final *-5 in some languages, 
cf., e.g., Gk. ego, Lat. ego, but by *-om in other languages, cf., 
e.g., Skt. aham, Avestan azem, probably OCS Jaz-» (with -b from *-om). 
Presumably the word for 'I' consisted of a root *@g(h) plus a parti- 
cle *-om (> *-o). This element *-om is not found in Baltic (cf. 
Lith. af, Latvian es) or Germanic, cf. Gothic ik, OHG th. 

8. I propose also that the Gothic gen. pl. (dag-J)eé '(of) days' de- 
rives from *-e « *-el. The e-grade ablaut in the genitive plural is 


parallel to the e-grade ablaut observed in the gen. sg. (dag-Jjis 
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(< *%-es). Here the Germanic *-es is to *-eN as elsewhere *-os (cf. 
Gk. [pod-]ös, Hittite attaf) is to *-oN (cf. Lat. [deor-lum, Hittite 
attan). 

In Indo-European then prevocalic and preconsonantal variants were 
morphologized, giving doublet forms with different morphological 
significance. A parallel development is found in the history of 
English. According to Strang, 1970, 262, the genitive singular of 
the first person pronoun /mi:n/ developed a form without a final 
consonant for use before consonants. She writes: "This alternative, 
my, mtn, provided the formal contrast which was later to be exploited 
grammatically, i.e., to distinguish possessive adjectives from pro- 
nouns." 

A somewhat similar example from the history of Estonian is quoted 
by Anttila, 1972, 79: "In the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
the final - was about to disappear everywhere, but it was still re- 
tained if the following word began with a vowel. From such positions 
it could be generalized back into every position in the first person 
singular, partly (presumably) to avoid homonymy with the imperative 
kanna 'carry!'" 

For the *o-stem nouns there was an original etymological identity 
of the accusative, dative and instrumental singular forms, viz., 
*-om, which, of course, first split into *-o and *-om. The ending 
*-o is represented only in the dative and the instrumental, whereas 
the ending *-om is represented in the dative, accusative and instru- 
mental. The ending *-om is encountered in the following accusative 
singular forms:  Lith. (vt Tk-)g, OCS (vlsk-)» Latin (lup-)um, Skt. 
(vak-)am, Gk. (iük-)on 'wolf', Hittite (att-)an 'father', Tokharian 
B (yaku-)e 'horse', etc. It is also attested in the following dative 
singular forms: Goth. bam-ma, Lith. tam-ui, OCS tom-u 'that'. The 
Slavic *o-stem dative singular ending (grad-Ju '(to the) city' repre- 
sents a sporadic denasalization of word-final *-9 from *-om, see 
Schmalstieg, 1971. The *-om is also attested in the OCS instrumental 
singular (grad-)omb 'city' with a contamination from the ending *-i. 
The variant in *-o is represented in the Vedic inst. sg. (yaj/ü-Ja 
‘sacrifice’ (later transferred to the consonant stems) and in the 
Lith. inst. sg. (diev-)à 'god' (« *-áo « 4.5), The variant in *-o is 
also represented in the following dative singular forms: Latin 
(lup-)o and (with contamination from the ending *-y) Gk. (1&k-)p, 
Avestan (vohrk-)Jai, Lith. (vilk-J)u£, Sanskrit (vpk-Jaya 'wolf', al- 
though in the Sanskrit form we may see the same particle -ya which we 
find in the gen. sg. (vgk)as-ya. (See 3.42). 

The customary view of the Gothic dat. sg. masc. Pamma is that the 
double -m- reflects an earlier *-em- and that the form is to be com- 


pared with Skt. tasmai, Old Prussian stesmu, etc. Brugmann, 1911, 
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362, expresses his doubts on this matter and suggests alternative 
reconstructions *to-(s)m-. It is most likely that the -s- in the 
Skt. dat. sg. masc. tas-mai, etc. was introduced from the old nom. 
sg. form *to-s. The introduction of the nom. sg. stem in -s- in an 
oblique case has its parallel in such Lith. dialect definite adjec- 
tive accusative singular forms as pirmàs-i 'the first,' mblynis-j 
'the blue,' margàs-i 'the varicolored,' etc. (Zinkevidius, 1966, 
283.) The singular pronominal ending in -om- (cf. Lith. tam- 

ut, Slavic tom-u, both of which have their origin in definite forms 
so that the final syllable *-om- did not pass to *-o) then has its 
exact correspondent in the *-o-stem plural -om- (Lith. d£ev-am-s, 
Slavic bog-om-. '(to the) gods'). The pronominal plural forms Goth. 
baim, Lith. tiems, Slavic tÍm,, similarly to the singular forms of 
Sanskrit, etc., were influenced by the nom. pl. *toy (Goth. pat, 
Lith. tie, Slavic ti). 

This change of *-om to -o took place, as mentioned above, at the 
time Indo-European changed from an ergative to a nominative- 
accusative language, so the old *-om was specialized in the new 
function of accusative and the new *-o was specialized in the old 
function of the dative. The instrumental, as we have seen above, 
sometimes derives from the dative *-o and other times from the 


accusative *-om. 
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Noun Morphology 


3. As is common nowadays, I assume that within the history of Indo- 
European there was a progression from a pre-inflectional stage to 
an inflectional stage. Thus Ivanov, 1965, 51, says: "Within the 
limits of the case systems of the Indo-European languages it is pos- 
Sible to distinguish chronological layers of various epochs begin- 
ning with the pre-inflectional reflected in certain forms of the 
locative and in compound words. . . right up to the historical pe- 
riod when the case systems were being formed. . . Between these two 
extreme points one must assume a whole series of intermediate 
points." Similarly Tronskij, 1967a, 48, says: "The morphological 
systems of the contemporary Indo-European languages were formed in 
the course of a number of millennia. The multilayered aspect of 
these languages is one of their most notable characteristics, thanks 
to which the comparative historical method has proved to be more 
productive in the Indo-European language family than in any other 
area of linguistics. New phenomena have co-existed with earlier 
ones and have frequently been added to them without removing the 
latter completely.  Thence the many anomalies of the Indo-European 
languages, the remnants of earlier systems, testimony concerning 
the past which permits the productive application of the method of 
reconstruction of this past on the basis of its surviving elements." 
The complicated inflectional system of many of the ancient Indo- 
European languages is a relatively late phenomenon of Indo-European. 
Toporov, 1959, 13-14, and 1960, 7, disputes the view that Proto- 
Indo-European had seven or eight cases and would apparently see a 
priority in systems with a reduced number of cases. Mažiulis, 1970, 
writes that at the time of the earliest Baltic and Slavic contacts 
there were not seven cases, but rather four, a paradigmatic nomina- 
tive, accusative, genitive and dative. Mažiulis believes that the 
half-paradigmatic instrumental and locative cases were introduced 
into the paradigm much later than the Balto-Slavic period. 
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As I understand the traditional approach to the root morphology, 
one performs operations on morphophonemic monsters to create surface 
structure forms. Thus, for example, Hirt's bases could be compared 
to three-headed or five-legged calves which are restored to their 
proper shape by the performance of certain necessary operations. 
Instead of maxiforms with deletions I assume etymological mini- 
morphemes with accretions. These midget morphemes stand in sharp 
contrast with the monster morphemes of traditional comparative 
grammars.  Indo-European was then not a language with a complex 
morphology, but rather a language with a relatively simple morphol- 
ogy, perhaps monosyllabic with many particles which gradually came 
to function as case endings. Thus the attempts to generate the 
surface structures from the morphological monsters are doomed to 
failure. One should begin rather with the smallest elements and 
See how these are put together to form the morphology. Thus an 
earlier syntax stands at the base of the attested structure of the 
Indo-European morphological system. See, for example, the note of 
Carleton Hodge (1970) reaffirming the notion, which goes back at 
least to Franz Bopp, that one man's morphology is an earlier man's 
syntax. 

The smallest reconstructible morpheme from the earliest period of 
Indo-European is a single consonant with either a preceding or 
following ablauting vowel or */a/, although the possibility that 
/a/ itself was an ablauting vowel cannot be ruled out on any a 
priori grounds as Szemerényi, 1970, 128, has pointed out. On 
grounds of language typology it will probably be objected that lan- 
guages that we know tend to lose inflectional endings rather than 
to gain them. As I have pointed out in 1.6 language typology and 
universals are very weak arguments and unless languages came direct- 
ly from God with inflectional endings, then those languages which 
have them must indeed have gained them at some point or other. 


Examples of roots with preceding vowels would be *es- "to be," *zd- 


"to eat." The forms with the consonant plus vowel will be discuss- 
ed below. As Szemerényi, 1970, 124-125, points out, there is good 

evidence for longer roots such as leik- "to leave," *aneig"h- 

"to snow"; and contemporary objections to Benveniste's theory of a 
monosyllabic and triliteral root point up the fact that for such a 

root as *sneig"h- there are no forms *snei- or finally *sen-. But 

according to Szemerényi, 125: "Diese Einwände sind aber vom System 


her gesehen nicht durchschlagend: die Theorie kann auf diese Weise 
nicht falsifiziert werden. . ., denn es besteht kein innerer Wider- 
spruch in der Annahme, daß längere Wurzelformen auf kürzere zurück- 
geführt werden müssen, auch wenn das eine hohe Zahl von Homonymen 


impliziert." The high degree of homonymity implied by the existence 
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of monosyllabic forms may have been diminished by different tones 
which distinguished these monosyllabic morphemes. Cf. the struc- 
tural similarity with certain of the Sino-Tibetan and other isolat- 
ing Asian languages. For example, Thompson, 1965, 40-41, reports 
Six different tones for the Hanoi variety of Vietnamese. 

According to Klima, 1975, 263, in the Li Jiang dialect of Mandarin 
Chinese, as the result of regular phonological change there are only 
550 indigenous morpheme shapes. This has led to massive homophony 
which is relieved by various kinds of compounding.  Karlgren, 1962, 
23, predicts that the many compounds of Chinese will gradually come 
to be felt as simple words and that "monosyllabic Chinese will de- 
velop into a polysyllabic language." 

(The biphonemic morphemes reflect the earliest reconstructible 
stages of the language, since it does seem fairly clear that much 
more phonologically complex morphemes can indeed also exist. Thus 
Szemerényi, 1970, 91, shows that up to six phonemes can be found in 
a monosyllabic Indo-European root, e.g., *spreig "to swell up" and 
he gives the common general canonical formula (S) (T) (R)e(R)(T/S) 
where T = any obstruent and R = any semivowel.) 

The minimorphemes which I propose for the earliest stage are well 
represented as the second element of compounds in Sanskrit. 

Some examples are given below: 
go-pä (-pa in the sense "protecting") "cowherd," bhh-pa "king, 
prince," adhi-pa "ruler, commander," paóu-pa "herdsman," nr-pa 
"prince;" (-pa in the sense "drinking") päyas-pa "milk-drinker," 
madhu-pá "honey-drinker; large black bee," épta-pa "one who drinks 
boiled milk," soma-pá "drinking or entitled to drink soma juice," 
(-stha "standing, staying") vaéna-stha "abiding in a forest," agni- 
sthä- "placed in, or over, or near a fire," jalä-stha "standing or 
situated in water," pra-stha "table-land on the top of a mountain," 
go-gthá "cow-pen," rätha-stha "mounted on a car," apnah-sthä "pos- 
sessor," upá-stha "the part which is under; lap, middle part; secure 
place," sadhá-stha "standing together, present; meeting place." 
According to Wackernagel-Debrunner, 1954, 79: "Doch reicht auch die 
Bildung mit -a- in die Grundsprache zurück; vgl. gr. düstos 'düste- 
nos! - ai. kl. duh-stha- 'unglücklich' . . ." 

Wackernagel-Debrunner, 1954, 78, note that the form -gá- "going" 
is extremely frequent in the Rig-Veda: agre-ga "moving forward," 
adhva-gá "travelling on the road; traveler," du»r-gá "difficult to 
approach, unattainable," patan-gá "flying, any flying insect," eu-gá 
"going well, gracefully; easy to traverse; of easy access," ná-ga 
"a mountain, tree (lit: not going)," padá-ga "footman; foot sol- 
dier," upa-ga "approaching," pád-ga "going on foot, pedestrian;" 


(-da "giving") rayi-dá (or rayi-da) "bestowing wealth," db-da "giving 
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water," jalä-da "water-giver, i.e., (rain) cloud," pasu-da "grant- 
ing cattle," kara-da "paying taxes," go-da "giving cattle;" (-dha 
"placing, creating") puro-dha "placed at the head; chief priest of 
a king," ratna-dhä (ratna-dha) "procuring wealth; distributing 
riches or precious things," nama-dhá (nama-dha) "name-giver," 
garbha-dhá "impregnatory," bhaga-dhá (bhäga-dhä) "paying what is 
due; a share, a portion;" (-ja "born, created, generated") saha-jä 
"born together," ab-ja "born in water," uda-ja "produced in or by 
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water," paj-ja "born from the feet;" (-ga in the sense "singing") 
ehando-gá “singer in metre," sama-gé "a Brahman who chants or re- 
cites the Samaveda." 

In the word gatru-há "slaying enemies" the final element -hä is 
Said to be a reduced form of -han. (Macdonell, 1916, 79, and 
Wackernagel-Debrunner, 1954, 30.) The latter quote the instrumental 
plural form vrtra-hä-bhih in which the -hä- does indeed seem to re- 
flect the reduced grade of the form -han-. On the other hand the 
nom. sg. vrtra-ha "slayer of Vrtra" clearly has the -ha from an 
earlier short vowel plus word-final -n cf. the acc. sg. vrtra-han- 
am. 

Another such root showing the primordiality of the biphonemic 
morpheme is *ve- (-bh, -dh, -g, -y, according to Pokorny, 1959, 
1114-1122) as my colleague Prof. Nyman of the Univ. of Helsinki has 
pointed out to me (by letter, 8 July, 1978). 

These second elements of compounds are essentially the same as the 
root nouns. These root nouns for the most part have a long vowel, 
but there is one exception, viz. the neuter noun kha "aperture" 
which has & short vowel in the root, a form which is more original 
and more elementary than those root nouns with a long vowel, which 
consist of an etymological diphthong or short vowel plus resonant. 
3.1 Bopp, 1866, 309 saw in the nominative singular ending *-s the 
pronominal stem (Skt.) sa (fem. sa). He wrote, 1866, 428 [para. 
194] that the genitive case in *-s had the same origin as the nomi- 
native case in *-s, viz., the pronoun sa, in the fuller form sya. 

Already in 1901 Uhlenbeck said that at an early period there was 
no difference between the nominative and the accusative cases. 
Uhlenbeck saw in the later development the difference between these 
cases as reflecting an earlier difference between an active and a 
passive. The active case is understood as the case of the performer 
of the action (Kasus der handelnden Person), the subject case with 
transitive verbs. This case was characterized in Indo-European by 
a suffix -s which can hardly be separated from the pronominal stem 
-s and is probably to be understood as the postpositive article. 
The passive is the case of the person or thing which is the recip- 
ient of the action, about which someone says something without 
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attributing to it any transitive activity. It is therefore the 
object class for transitive verbs and the subject class for passive 
and intransitive verbs. According to Uhlenbeck, 171, in Indo- 
European the pure stem functioned as a passive except for the o- 
Stems where we find -m as the marker.  Uhlenbeck proposes that the 
active developed only for masculines and feminines and not for 
neuters because the neuters for the most part denoted inanimate 
objects, to which one could hardly ascribe a transitive activity. 

According to Hirt, 1904/5, 54, if we analyze the Indo-European 
case endings we find two elements, viz., -s and -m in addition to 
the so-called indefinite case. -s is in a series of cases the suf- 
fix of the nominative singular, genitive and ablative singular, 
whereas we encounter -m in the accusative, instrumental and the 
dative-ablative plural. We do not know what these endings meant 
originally. Hirt then refers to Uhlenbeck's 1901 article and 
writes, 1904/5, 55, that one can indeed see an active case in the 
nominative, genitive and ablative and a passive case in the accusa- 
tive, instrumental and dative plural. Hirt would only modify Uhlen- 
beck's analysis by suggesting that in addition to the forms in -m 
the indefinite case would also function as the passive case. Hirt 
says, however, 1904/5, 59, that the origin of the ending -s cannot 
be easily established. It is constant in the genitive and ablative, 
but not in the nominative. Hirt is not certain that it is identi- 
cal with the pronoun ‘so. 

Specht, however, 1947, 361, supposed that the -s of the nominative 
and genitive singular derives from the pronominal stem s-. In the 
pronominal inflection he suggests, 1947, 362, that the distinction 
between *esto *eso, *tosio *toso shows up in the difference between 
the various genitive endings, presumably Skt. agva-sya "(of the 
horse" (« *-0-8i0) vs. Gothic dag-is "(of the) day" (« *-o-se/o/). 

Specht, 1947, 385, wrote that although it is impossible to prove 
that such and such a: case ending derives from a demonstrative stem, 
it is clear that the only syllables which occur as case endings are 
those which also occur as demonstratives. Specht is certain that 
even in-those cases where it cannot be proved, a demonstrative stem, 
lies at the origin of the case ending. The reason why a certain 
demonstrative stem should be used for a certain case is no longer 
evident. Specht continues, saying that the following cases are 
formally created in the same way and differ only in the ablaut 
grade: 1) nom. and gen. sg. of the i- and u- stems, 2) dat. and 


inc. sg. and nom. of the neuter, 3) voc. and loc. of the i- and 
u-stems, 4) nom. and loc. sg. of the a- and men-stems, 5) 
the inst. sg. and the nom. dual. The use of the various endings 


with specific case meanings can only be the result of external 


Ui 
e 


circumstances. In order to find this out we must know what syntac- 
tic features led to the introduction of the individual Indo-European 
cases. 

Likewise Biese, 1950, supports the view that the Indo-European 
nominative singular had its origin in *so to s. Differently from my 
view, however, he suggests that the s-element penetrated into the 
cases other than the nominative at a later date (p. 13). Lane, 1951, 
373-374, objects that since the particle *so functioned as a sen- 
tence connective in Hittite (where we find su) it must have develop- 
ed into a nom. sg. masc. personal pronoun following the split of 
Hittite from Indo-European. Since in Hittite we find the nom. sg. 
animate  *o-stem *-s which appears to be cognate with the other 
Indo-European nom. sg. *-os, the equation must be false. I see no 
reason, however, why the particle *s(o) could not have had both the 
definite pronoun and the sentence connective function already in 
Proto-indo-European. 

Lehmann, 1958, 182, supports the view that the instrumental, da- 
tive, ablative and locative cases and the genitive in some uses are: 


late, and, 192, he proposes that tne fundamental meaning of the s- 
orm of the pre-Indo-European paradigm was to denote an individual, 
the m-form was resultative, the h-iorm coilective and che y-Iorm, 
extrasyntactic, i.e., vocative. 

Ivanov, 1963, 132-133, notes that in languages which oppose the 
ergative to the non-ergative the ergative appears in the function of 
the genitive case. According to ivanov the identity of the genitive 
singular and the nominative singular of the Hittite *o-stem nouns 
supports the view of their common origin and in fact it is a result 
of the syntactic neutralization of these two cases that allows the 
use of a gen. sg. uastulas “of the sin" in the sense of “sinner" 
and as the subject of a sentence. 

According to Liebana, 1974, 253, the *o-stem nom. singular end- 
ing *~os could be explained as deriving from an old genitive in *-os 
which came to be felt as an attributive and then could have been 
used as a nominative of an adjective. In a general sort of way 
following Adrados, 1975, 819-823, I. reconstruct the pronouns *ese, 
*ete, *eye (where Ze = e/o). These pronouns could be represented 
by such shapes as *-e/os, *-se/o,*-e/ot,*-te/o, *-e/oy ox *-ye/o 
depending originally on the position of stress. Used as anaphorics 
or deictics they were gradually attached to the preceding stem. 

The earliest blendings of the various forms of the pronouns with 
those preceding morphemes which later constituted nouns came to have 
meanings which we associate with the oblique cases (not the nomina- 
tive singular). Thus, e.g., the earliest biending of *-(e/o)s with 


the preceding noun gave us the genitive (or possessive) meaning, the 


form of which is associated for the most part with the attested rep- 
resentations of the consonant stem genitive singular (e.g., Lat. ped- 
is, Gk. pod-ós, Skt. pad-áh) although also encountered in other 
stems, cf. Goth. gen. sg. dag-is, Hittite an-tu-uh-8a-a8. Although 
*-(e/o)y is mostly associated with datives and locatives it does 
turn up in the form *-?T (from monophthongized *-ey) at times in the 
gen. sg. meaning, cf., e.g., Lat. lup-7, Old Irish (Ogam) MAQQI, 
MAQI (Thurneysen, 1946, 181), Tokharian A paeri, B patri (Krause- 
Thomas, 1960, 105). A contamination of *-os and *-i > -asi is found 
in the Luwian adjectives -assi (x Lycian -ahi, -ehi, Lycian B -esi). 
(See Ivanov, 1963, 133.) Contaminations of the endings *-e/os and 
*-ye/o are found in the *o-stem gen. sg. Skt. vrk-as-ya, Gk. Lik-o- 
io, Arm. gail-oy "(of the) wolf," Faliscan Evoten-os-io. (See Adra- 
dos, 1975, 421.) 
3.11 Parallels from the Caucasian languages are usually given as 
support for the view that the case endings derive from old personal 
pronouns. Thus the Georgian nom. sg. ending -i derives from the 
first part of the 3rd sg. deictic pronoun igi or isi. (See Klimov, 
1962, 36.) The late origin of this nominative case in -£ is sug- 
gested by its more or less obvious etymological connection with the 
pronominal stems. Also it is to be noted that in the Old Georgian 
literary language personal names did not take any special marker in 
this case and differently from the contemporary language such names 
remained unmarked. Since deictic or definite meaning of the morpheme 
-i was still felt rather strongly in Old Georgian, personal names 
did not need this ending originally.  (Klimov, 1962, 41-42.) At 
first then the simple stem without any marker at all was sufficient 
to mark the nominative case and only later the pronoun was added to 
mark the nominative form. (Klimov, 1962, 41-43.) Likewise the sub- 
ject or the narrative case in -man (the case which functions as the 
subject case for the aorist tense) is completely identical with the 
3rd person personal pronoun. In addition to the obvious formal re- 
lationship one notes that as with the nominative ending -Z, the suf- 
fix -man is usually not used with personal names in Old Georgian. 
(Klimov, 1962, 55.) These cases (the nominative and the narrative) 
are among the more modern cases in the Khartwelian languages, where- 
as the remaining cases are older. This would parallel my view for 
Indo-European where I see the nominative case as a subject as a 
younger case than the genitive case (- ergative). (See para. 5.71.) 
The origin of the Georgian dative case in -s is very much in dis- 
pute. Klimov, 1962, 77, argues against the view that it is related 
to the genitive in -Zs, since the latter morpheme gives the alterna- 
tion -is // -is, different in the various cognate languages, whereas 


the dative -s morpheme does not have this alternation. Klimov also 
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argues against the view of Topuria that the -s case is to be con- 
nected with the Georgian pronominal e-s "this," i-s "that." In any 
event the dative case is historically older than the nominative or 
the narrative cases. This case can function as the subject of the 
perfect tense in Georgian, cf., the example given by Vogt, 1936, 116: 
mgel-s Seugamia exvart “le loup a, parait-il, mangé le mouton, litt. 
au loup est mangé le mouton." 

3.2 After the elements *-e/os were added in Indo-European to denote 
the genitive meaning (which could be used as the subject of the old 
non-diathetic verb, although this so-called verb was really morpho- 
logically indistinct from the noun), the same pronoun, used in deic- 
tic (originally probably syntactically anaphoric) function was again 
added to the stem and came to function as a marker of the definite 
adjective or noun. As one can see in the following this element 
*-e/os in the etymological consonant stems lost its vowel if it was 
unstressed, i.e., in the case which eventually became the nominative 
case. An alternative possibility, and in my view, much more likely 
one, is that the *-s was only added (on analogy with the *o-stems, 
where, of course, the *-s had its origin in the pronoun *-os) after 
the monophthongization had taken place in the endingless forms. 

That the *-s could be added later is shown by the internal history 
of Greek in which it was added to etymological *a-stem nouns to form 
-as and -es. (See Buck, 1933, 178.) This is a continuing process 
in Greek and furnishes the newer patér-as replacing the older pater. 
See 5.61. 

In the following I give the s-case for the noun, first with the 
Stress on the predesinential syllable and then on the desinential 
syllable. The first case is the forerunner of the nominative singu- 
lar for many of the stems and the second case is the forerunner of 
the genitive singular for many stems. Both in stage II and stage III 
(as with the verbs) there was opportunity for analogical regulariza- 
tion of paradigms. 

The reconstitution of the stem forms in IIa. is reminiscent of what 
we find in Slavic where such a form as denb-se "today" should, ac- 
cording to Havlik's law, appear as later dnes» (which is, indeed 
attested) although we also find den-es-» with vocalization of both 
the first and second jer as in Serbo-Croatian danas "today." 
(Srevnevskij, 1893, 772; and see 4.5. for use of letters v and s.) 

Note the word for "day; god": 


I. II. Til. 
dën. Ze doy-s dé-s 
döy-ös dy-os dy-os 

III.a. 


E (contamination of 
dye-e above forms) 
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(With -w- 


day 
8 


ey 
W 
ey 


S 


uffix): 
. II. III. 
Sau Ze dy-ew-s dy-u-s 
Qu-ós dey-w-ós di-w-ös 
&w-on dy-eu-N dy-u-N 
II.a. III.a. 
dy-@w-os dy-ew-s 
dy-ew-ös di-w-ös 
déy-ew-os déy-w-os 
dey-ew-oN déy-w-oN 
III.b. 
dy-ew-ös 


The forms are represented as follows: 


dye-s: 


dy-u-N: 
dy-ew-s: 


di-w-ös: 


déy-w-os: 


dy-ev-ós: 


Lat. dies "day," Gk. zes could be old (Schwyzer, 1939, 
577)3 

Lat. ^ü-dius-tertius "now is the third day," also diu 
an old endingless locative (Leumann, 1977, 357); Lat. 
Iu-piter, Iuppiter < vocative *Iu-pater (Leumann, 1977, 
183) with *Iu- from *dyu < *dyew-; 

Lat. div-es "rich," Old Norse tiv-ar "gods," Slavic 
div-a "wonder"; 

Vedic acc. pl. dyun; 

Gk. Zeüs, Skt. nom. sg. dyäuh "day, sky" with lengthen- 
ing as a marker of the nominative on analogy with other 
stems. The gen. sg. dyoh corresponds exactly with the 
Gk. Zeüs, but may be analogical to goh (Thumb-Hauschild, 
1959, 74); 

Skt. su-div-äh "having a good day," tri-duum < *tri-div- 
om  (Leumann, 1977, 357), Gk. gen. sg. Di(F)-6s, Skt. 
gen. sg. div-äh; 

Old Prussian deiws, Lith. Diäv-as, Skt. dev-ah "god," 
Oscan (dat. sg.) deivat "divae," deiu-ast 

"jurabit, he will swear," Lat. deus, Old Irish dia, 
Gaul. Devo-gnata; 

Lat. gen. sg. Jov-is (gen. *-es), also as nom. sg. later 
(Leumann, 1977, 448). 


Canonically the cluster -w- plus consonant was unknown in Indo- 


European and only later became possible in the various separate 


dialects. 


Therefore preconsonantal *diw- was replaced by *dyu-, 


cf., e.g., Skt. instr. pl. dyü-bhih. 


Cf. the Indo-European word for "cow": 
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I. II. III. 
2. SD o 5 
ole, Ze g"öu-s g?5-s 
WwW o wW [5] 
g ow-ös g wo-s g wo-s 


I. Il. III. 


eu En g”öw-N g?5-N 
II.a. III.a. 

g"6v-os g?ow-s 

g?5v-oN g?ow-N 
III.b. 

w 2 
g ow-ös 
HÉI 
g ov-s 


The forms are represented as follows: 


WY- 
g 0-8: 


g o-N: 


gvow-s: 
g"ou-W: 
g"ow-ós: 


g ow-8: 


3.21 The 


Lat. bos "ox," Old Irish bó, Old High German chuo, Old 
Saxon and Old Swedish ko; 

Szemerényi, 1956, 186, says: "It seems safe to assume 
that the correspondence of Skt. gam = Dor. bon = Umbr. 
bum (probably also Gmc. *k5”) guarantees an IE žo 5m." 
Szemerenyi, 197-198, suggests that ordinarily xg” oum 
would normally be syllabified as /g" own/ , since in a 
two-sonant sequence the second is usually vocalized. But 
even SO an antevocalic sandhi variant must have existed, 
so that in the sequence 3g" ou/m pius vowel the final out- 
come was *g”om (plus vowel), the form which was finally 
generalized.  Szemerényi is perfectly right in assuming 
the passage of *g"oum » *g"Oom. 

Attic Gk. Lotte, Skt. (gen. sg.) goh, Old Irish bó, Tok- 
harian B kau, A ko, Arm. kov; ` 

Attic Gk. boün (Lat. acc. sg. bov-em, Gk. bö-a with stem 
bov- from pre-vocalic position [Leumann, 1977, 357]); 

Gk. gen. sg. 205s, Lat. bov-is (gen. sg. *-es), root gov- 
in OCS govezdt “cattle (poss. adj.)." 

Skt. gauh, Latv. guovs. The Sanskrit form may result from 
the analogical use of length to mark the nominative and in 
general the strong cases. Or both the Sanskrit and the 
Latvian forms may show the substitution of the -w- from 
other cases. 


i- and the u-stem nouns (as well as the Z- and the y-stem 


nouns) have their origin in :he pronouns *-eye(-) and *-eve(-) re- 


spectively. The final -s of the genitive is original, whereas the 


-s of the 


nominative is later and added only to those nouns which 


were conceived of as animate (masculine). The zero grade of the 


root in the genitive case was replaced by the full grade on analogy 


with the 


system is 


nominative case. A sample of the earlier declensional 


given below: 


I. II. III. 
&c-2y8 GC ue c&c-i 
Bc-éy% Cl-ey_ CC-T or CCmey 
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I. II. III. 


Cec-eyé-s CeC-yé-s CC-yé~-s 
II.a. 
CC-éy-es CC-ey-s 
I. II. III. 
cec-Euwe CéC-we CéC-u 
CR auf CC-ev CC-à ot CC-ev 
céc-Bwé-s CeC-wé-s CC-we-s 
II.a. 
CC-Eu-es CC-ew-s 


The *Z- and *u-stem nouns were specialized as feminine nouns and 
in general developed a different declensional pattern from the *i- 
and *u-stem forms although they did retain a common genitive singu- 
lar form *-ye/o-s and *-ve/o-s (with the svarita as a result of the 
identification of the Sievers'-law variant with the 'Z and "4 re- 
spectively). The so-called closed inflection *-e/oys (cf. Lith. 
pat-tés, av-tés, Skt. aveh), *-e/ous (cf. Lith. med-aüs) derives 
from the addition of the genitive ending *-e/os to the stems *-ey- 
and *-ew- respectively, i.e., **-ey-es > *-eys and **-éw-es > *-ews. 
We find the reflex of the short *-i- and *-u- in Latin neptis "grand- 
daughter," socrus "mother-in-law" and the corresponding long vowel 
in Skt. napti-h "grand-daughter" and Svaéru-h "mother-in-law." 

According to Thumb-Hauschild, 1959, 66, sometimes the Z- and fem- 
inine i-stems are represented in Sanskrit in the same word, cf., 
e.g., atavi "forest," bhumi "earth." One can compare also Gk. nom. 
sg. pölis beside pl. pölis vs. the Z-stem forn nom. sg. pólis beside 
pl. pöle(i)es. Renou, 1952, 218, writes that there are frequent 
fluctuations between the stems in -Z- and -Z- without one's being 
able to determine whether it is an inflecticnal or a suffixal phe- 
nomenon. The etymological relationship between the long and the 
Short vowels is also seen in the vacillations in such nouns as Gk. 
nékus/nékus "corpse" and khélus/khélus "tortoise." (See Schwyzer, 
1939, 463 and Brugmann, 1904/5, 488 and 1911/12, 233.) 

Brugmann, 1904/5, 487, ¢alls attention to the relationships be- 
tween Gk. huiis "son" and hutonéds "grandson" the latter of which he 
derives from *suio[u]-no-s." According to the phonological princi- 
ples I have established above the derivition should be rather *sui- 
ow-no-s and then there is no need to suppose a long diphthong. We 
find merely the *-o- grade ablaut of tte suffix "-e/o-v which has 
passed to -o- in preconsonantal position. In this respect Brugmann 
also compares the Greek words koronós "curved, crooked," korona 
"anything curved, crown" with Lat. eumwos "curved," coluber "ser- 
pent, snake" (from *eoru-bro-g, Welsh corwynt, Bret. eoruent "turbo," 


Irish eruind "round." Other words awe Gk. kolonós, kolone "hill" 
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to be compared with Lith. kalva "id.," Lat. colu-men "roof, sum- 
mit"; Gk. khelöne "tortoise" to be compared with khelus, Russ. 
Church Slav. zZezy "tortoise." One notes that Brugmann, 1904/ 

5, 488, also compares Lat. patronus "protector, patron," Lat. 
matrona "married woman, matron," Gk. pátro[F]- "of one's father," 
metro[r]- "of a mother," Lat. patruos "father's brother," Gk. 
metruta "stepmother." 

3.3 In spite of statements to the contrary by many leading scholars 
(Thumb-Hauschild, 1959, 72) I would compare Skt. ras “abundance, 
riches" directly with Latin rés "thing" and trace both back to an 
Indo-European stem ro-y which passed to trg- before consonant. 
Similarly the Latin acc. sg. rem (like Skt. ram) derives directly 
from *roym with the expected Latin shortening of *-em. 

Szemerényi, 1956, 170, gives the following paradigm from books 


I-IX of the Rig-Veda for the word which means "possession, riches": 


Sg. Pl. 
Nom. rayt-h ray-ah 
Acc. rayt-m ray-&h 
Instr. ray-a rayt-bhih 
Dat. vay-é 
Abl. ray-äh 
Gen. ray-äh ray-am 


Szemerényi then expresses his agreement with Kurylowicz, 1935, 36- 
37, who wrote: 


"Si Lion met de cöt& les accusatifs archaiques ram, rah et 
l'accentuation, on s'apergoit que la flexion de ce nom 
correspond exactement à celle de ävi- ou päti-, les racines 

*2 eu- et *pot- étant comparables à la racine re28,-. Ona 
rayih (nom. sing.), rayé (dat. sing.), raya (instf. sing.) 
paralleles & ávyah, pátye, pátya. De plus on a au gén. plur. 
rayam A cété de raytnam et A l'instr. sing. raya à côté de 
rayfíga, tout comme on a pátya à cóté de pátinaà. Enfin l'acc. 
plur. rayäh (et räyah) étant un cas faible, partage régulière- 
ment le vocalisme des gén. dat. instr. sing., gén. plur., et 
est comparable à paóváh. L'alternance a-i (c'est probable- 
ment ainsi qu'il faut prononcer ayi) devant consonne, äy devant 
voyelle, correspond à pá-ti- devant consonne, pát-y- devant 


voyelle et s'explique aisément par notre théorie: chute de ? 
entre voyelles, p.e. *re2,is » *re-18, contraction e * SZ ze 
devant consonne, p.e. *red ies > *reies. -- Le manque de con- 
traction dans v. ind. rayıh est obscure. . ., mais la contrac- 


tion s'est effectuée dans le dérivé revót- « rayivát- (qui 
existe aussi)." 


Next Szemerényi, 1956, 173, reconstructs the paradigm: 


Sg. Pl. 
Nom. *peH-i-s *reH-y-es 
Acc. *»eH-i-m *neH-i-ns (and/or 
Instr. ApeH-y-& AneH-i-bh- *noH-~y-ys?) 
Dat. 4neH-y-et *neH-i-bh- 
Gen./Abl. *»eH-y-^/ s *reH-y-dm 
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Sg. Pl. 
Loc. *»el-y-i ireH-i-s(i/u) 
Let us replace, however, Szemerényi's ^*-e- with *-o- (since, at 
least, from the Sanskrit point of view, whether we are dealing with 


*-e- or *-o- cannot be determined) and Szemerényi's *-Z- witb our 


*-y-. We then have the paradigm: 
Sg. BL. 
Nom. *roy-i-s *poy-y-es 
Acc. *roy-i-m *roy-y-us 
Instr. *roy-y-6 *vpoy-i-bh- 
Dat. *roy-y-o/eit *roy-i-bh- 
Gen./Abl. *roy-y-e/os *poy-y-om 
Loc. *roy-y-i *vroy-i-s(i/u) 


The next stage shows the retention of *oy before the vowel *-z-, 


but the passage of *oy to ze before the consonant *-y-, giving then: 


Sg. pl. 
Non. Apoy-T-s *pe-y-e8 
Acc. *roy-t-m *re-y-As 
Instr. 4pe-y-é *po-y-t-bh- 
Dat. NEE EECH *no-y-tí-bh- 
Gen./Abl. *re-y-é/ós *»g-y-Om 
Loc. *pe-y-t (4roy-t-s[t/u]) 


With the passage of Indo-European *o to Skt. *a and Indo-European 
ze to Skt. *a we get the paradigm: 


Sg. Pl. 
Nom. ray-t-h rä-y-ah 
Acc. ray-t-m ra-y-äh 
Instr.  rä-y-ä vay-i-bhih 
Dat. ra-y-é 
Abl. ra-y-äh 
Gen. ra-y-äh ra-y-am 
Loc. ra-y-1 ? (attested rasu < *resu < 
*»oy8Su) 
Szemerényi, 1956, 170, points out: "The stem-form rayi- en- 


croaches on ray- with the instr. sg. rayya (once in RV, twice in AV) 
and rayina (once), although ray- is still in use in the mantras and 
pre-classic prose and is the norm of Classical grammar. The acc. 
sg. ram, on the other hand, turns up as a hapax as early as RV 
10.111. 7b (for rayim), and an acc. pl. rah (or rayah) in the Sama- 
Veda (1.4.1.4.1 = 1,323d), these being the only Forms from ra- in 
Vedic Sanskrit." An alternative proposal to the solutions suggest- 


ed above would be the following: 
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I. II. III. 


roy roy roy or »e depending on sen- 
w tence sandhi) 
roy-ös ry-08 ry-08 
III.a. 
re-yös 


The nom. sg. -s could be added either directly to the first or the 
second stem giving either *roy-s or *re-s. The second stem is rep- 
resented in Lat. res (with assimilation to the Lat. &-stems) and 
also in Skt. vas. Following Kuryřowicz's explanation in a general 
sort of way one can then draw a comparison with the *i-stems and one 
can assume an analogical creation of the nom. sg. rayt-h, acc. sg. 
rayi-m, etc. 

Older etymological forms are retained as the second element of 
compounds, cf., e.g., the zero-grade of the root in Skt. brhäd-ri- 
"possessing much riches," (Thumb-Hauschild, 1959, 71) dat. sg. masc. 
brhäd-raye (Wackernagel-Debrunner, 1957, 100). These etymologically 
older forms require no laryngal explanation. 

As mentioned above, Indo-European *roy-s gave the Latin nominative 
singular form res. The Latin acc. sg. rem (like Skt. ram) derives 
directly from voym . In the Latin genitive-dative singular one 
would expect *rot, but the vocalism -e~ has been established on the 
basis of the preconsonantal stem ré-. 

3.31 In Hittite there is a class of nouns showing -ai-s in the nom- 
inative singular (e.g. hurtatis "curse," zahhais "battle"). 
Kronasser, 1956, 109, is correct in relating these nouns to the *e- 
Stem nouns of Latin and Lithuanian. I will return to this point 
later, but next I wish to point our a parallel between two Sanskrit 
nouns the stems of which I derive from *-oy and *-or respectively, 
viz. sakha “friend” which has its nominative singular ending -a < 
*-@ < 4-oy in preconsonantal position, and svas-a which has its 


nominative singular ending -qa < *-o < *-or in preconsonantal  posi- 


tion. 
Singular 
svasr- "sister" sakhi- "friend" 

Nom. svás-a (< *-O « *-or [in säkh-a (< *-e < *-oy [in ety- 
etymological preconsonant- mological preconsonantal posi- 
al position]) tion]) 

Acc. svás-ar-am (« *-0- of the säkh-ay-am (« *-e- of the nom- 
nominative case plus -»- inative case plus -y- from 
from other stem forms other stem forms plus the 
plus the accusative sing- accusative singular ending 
ular ending -am) -am) 

Inst. sväs-r-a (zero grade of sákh-y-à (zero grade of stem 
stem sonant plus ending) vowel plus ending) 
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Dat. 


Abl./Gen. 


Loc. 


Voc. 


Nom./Acc. 


Singular 
sväs-r-e (zero grade 
of stem sonant plus 
ending) 
sväs-ur (< *-rs?, see 
Thumb-Hauschild, 1959, 
79) 
svás-ar-i (etymolog- 
ical full-grade stem, 
exactly the same as the 
vocative below, but 
with the addition of -i) 
sväs-ar (the old etymo- 
logical stem of the word 
reflecting *-or in pre- 
vocalic position) 


Dual 
sväs-ar-au (for the stem 
cf. acc. sg. above; the 


ending is apparently from 
the *o-stems) 


Inst./Dat./Abl. svás-g-bhyam (ending 


Gen./Loc. 


Nom. 


Acc. 


Inst. 


Dat./Abl. 


Gen. 


Loc. 
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added to zero-grade stem) 
8vás-r-os (ending added 
to zero-grade stem) 


Plural 
svás-ar-as (for the stem 
Cf. acc. sg. above; the 


ending is ^*-es) 

sväs-g-s (the long -F- 
here is probably ana- 
logical to the long 
vowel of sakh-i-n, etc., 
see Thumb-Hauschild, 
1959, 80) 

svás-p-bhis (ending 
added to zero-grade 
stem) 

sväs-p-bhyas (see above) 
svás-p-nam (for length 
of stem sonant cf. acc. 


pl.) 


sákh-y-e (zero grade of stem 


vowel plus ending) 


sakh-y-ur (ending -ur added to 
zero grade of stem) 


sa@kh-y-au (ending -au added to 
zero grade of stem) 


säkh-e (the old ‘etymological 
stem of the word reflecting 
*-oy in prevocalic position 
{from the Proto-Indo-European 
point of view]) 


sákh-ay-au (for the stem cf. 
acc. Sg. above; the ending is 
apparently from the *o-stems) 


säkh-i-bhyam (ending added to 
zero-grade stem) 
sákh-y-os (ending added to 


zero-grade stem) 


sákh-ay-as (for the stem cf. 


acc. sg. above; the ending is 
*-e8) 

sákh-i-n (the long -Z- here is 
probably brought about by some 
Sort of analogy with the o- 
Stem acc. pl. dev-an, see 


Thumb-Hauschild, 1959, 37 & 56) 


säkh-i-bhis (ending added to 
zero-grade stem) 
säkh-i-bhyas (see above) 
sGkh-i-nam (for length of stem 


vowel cf. acc. pl.) 


sväs-g-su (cf. inst. above) säkh-i-su (cf. inst. above) 


Thus Sanskrit sakha is an etymological *-oy stem cognate with the 
Hittite noun stem -ais and with the Latin -és and Lith. -e. 
Kronasser, 1956, 109, in connecting the Hittite, Latin and Lithuanian 
forms points to the following doublets: Latin volpes/volpis "fox"; 
vates/vatis "seer"; rüpes/rüpis "rock"; Lith. bite/bitis "bee"; 
mus&/musis "fly"; Kumste/kumätis "fist." Other Latin nouns reflect- 
ing this vacillation are: Old Latin canes/canis "dog"; valles/vallis 
"valley"; apes/apis "bee"; felés/félis "cat." Latin volpes "fox" 
Seems to have an exact cognate in Lith. Zàápé "id." 

Doublets such as Lith. bitb/bitis can be explained as a purely 
Baltic phenomenon, cf., e.g., the theories of KuryZowicz, 1966, 
Sommer, 1914a. In my article in 1960 I too was inclined to give a 
purely Baltic explanation for this phenomenon. In fact at that time 
I was in agreement with Sommer's statement (1914a, 9): "Ich glaube 
nicht, dag jemand den Mut besitzen würde, uns ohne die Hilfe des 
Baltischen und Lateinischen, etwa vom Germanischen and Keltischen 
aus, mit einer idg. ie-Klasse zu beschenken." On the other hand 
Endzelins, 1916, was doubtful of Sommer's conclusions, and Skardzius, 
1955, claims an Indo-European origin also and finds a similar stem 
in Gk. khré “it is necessary" and péne-s "poor." Even if the Baltic 
vacillation between the *2- and *i-stems is a purely Baltic phenome- 
non, this would not explain the Latin vacillation, nor would it per- 
mit the correlation with the Hittite forms. I would derive the 
Sanskrit type sakha from the Indo-European *e-stems, but, of course, 
Sanskrit -á- has multiple phonological origins, and it would be 
impossible to show decisively that these aà-stems derived from *e < 
Zon, 

Ernout, 1965, 24-28, gives a comprehensive list of Latin nouns in 
-es, gen. -is and writes that although it is tempting to group them 
under one rubric with the nouns of the fifth declension from the 
Latin point of view the two formations are independent. The -2 of 
the nominative is a derivational element. Again I would see no rea- 
son, however, not to derive this derivational element from *-oy- 
which passed to -2- with the addition of the final *-s under the in- 
fluence of the fifth conjugation words such as rés, etc. 

According to Meillet-Vendryes, 1927, 446, 447, feminine nouns of 
the type of Gk. peithg "persuasion" are etymologically stems in 
*-eií-. Only the voc. sg. peithoi shows its origin. This voc. sg. 
form is indeed the most original reconstructible form of this word. 
In some other nouns of this type, e.g. Sapphg "Sappho" and Leto 
"Leto" one finds the - added to the word-final -0. According to 
Meillet-Vendryes, 447: "C'est un exemple presque unique de là con- 
servation d'une sonante finale aprés voyelle longue." I would not 
analyze it this way. Rather final -i has been added to the -5 just 
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as -n has been added to the final -o in such words as Gk. káoón "dog," 
2.9, pt. 3. 
Greek, like Latin and Lithuanian, had *e-stem nouns deriving from 


the voc. sg. khon, see para. 
the Indo-European *-oy- stem, but in Greek the *-@ was replaced by 
-0 to unify the stem vocalism and then the final -i was added from 
other stem foms, e.g., sg. petthous < *petthé[jlos. 

Thus, 
there were also derivatives in *-ey (passing to *- 1 in preconsonantal 


in the gen. 
just as there were derivatives in *-oy such as Skt. sakha, 
position), such as Skt. devi "goddess" and vgkis "she-wolf." In 
different languages we find different ablaut grades of these deriva- 
Thus, S 
suffix we find Lith.piemuö "shepherd" with the *o-grade of the suf- 


tives. corresponding to Gk. potmen with the *e-grade of the 


fix. On the other hand, Finnish paimen "id." seems to show that 
Baltic originally had -en (if, indeed, the word is borrowed from 
Baltic into Finnish). Whereas Sanskrit shows the *e-grade of the 
suffix in devi and vpkts (« WH ey), Lithuanian shows the *o-grade, 
thus Lith. deive 
I compare below the declension of the vgki-type represented by 


nadi "stream" with that of dhZs "thought": 


"goddess" (« *-oy) and vilké "She-wolf" (« *vik-oy). 


Singular Plural Dual 

Nom. nadie dhis nadyas dhiyas nadyalu) dhiyau 

Acc. nadyam dhiyam nadyàs dhiyas nadyà(u) dhiyau 
Inst. nadya dhiya nadibhis dhibhis nadibhyam dhibhyam 
Dat. nadye dhtyé nadibhyas dhibhyás nadibhyam dhibhyam 
Abl.  nadyàs dhiyäs nadibhyas dhibhyäs nadibhyam dhibhyäm 
Gen. nadyäs dhiyäs nadinam dhiyam nadyds dhiyös 

Loc. madi dhiyi nadisu dhisü nadyds dhiyós 

Voc. nädi dhis nady&es nadyalu) dhiyau 

I would dispute the traditional name for the vgki-type noun, i.e., 

"non-ablauting." The -Z- which occurs in certain of the inflectional 


forms reflects an Indo-European *-ey- which alternates with *-y- in 
the zero grade. The ablaut of the suffix *-ey- is similar to the 
ablaut of the root type noun dhis. This in turn reflects an alter- 
nating vocalism with -e-in the nominative case and zero grade in the 
genitive case. 

In terms of the periods that I have posited I propose the follow- 


ing developments: 


I. II. III. 
dhéy-8s "thought" dhey-s dhi-s 
dh®y-6s dhy-os dhy-os 

I. Il. III. 
séu-Bs "pig" sew-s 8u-8 
sew-5s SW-os sw-o8 
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ix II. III. 


géréw-8s "crane" grew-s gru-s 
ÉITER gerw-ds geu-ös 
II.a. III.a. 
grew-ös grw-ös 


The svarita in nadis (and devi) is a result of the phonemic ident- 
ification of /i/ and /iy/, perhaps Originally in Sievers'-Law se- 
quences, cf., also the parallel forms in dhis. Thus a genitive 
singular nadyas apparently deriving from -ias is parallel to a geni- 
tive singular of the n-stems such as aémanas "stone," in which the 
-an- derives from *-yn- after a heavy syllable, i.e., takm-nes > 
sakm-gnes > aöm-anas. (See Hamp, 1969, 15-17.) 

The type nom. sg. *su-s, gen. sg. *sw-os is represented by Lat. 
sus, sute (with *-es instead of *-os), Gk. hus, huos. The gen. sg. 
forms Skt. dhiyäs, Lat. suis, Gk. hués reflect the Sievers'-Law 
variant *Ciy-, *Cuw- in word-initial position. 

On analogy with the type *su-s, *su(lw)-&/ös forms of the type 
*gru-s, "grü-ós were replaced by *grü-s, *gru(w)-&/ös (cf. Lat. 
grus, gruis}. A contamination of the stems *gew- and *grv- gave 
*gérw- which explains the acute accent of Lith. gérve "crane." 

Various contaminations gave forms of the word found in other Indo- 
European languages, e.g., Slavic žeravbł, Arm. krunk, Gk. géranos, 
etc., see Pokorny, 1959, 383-384. 

Before continuing my discussion of the devi-type nouns I will say 
a few words about the *a-stem nouns, a stem type which derives from 
pronouns just like the *%7-stem and the *u-stem nouns. In the first 
place, it is well known that the *a-stem nouns are related to the 
*q-stems. The latter are represented by Skt. sena "army," Slavic 
glava, Lith. galva “head,“ probably Goth. giba "gift" and Gk. khova 
"land, people." Greek also has an *a-stem type represented by 
nümpha "bride." In Latin we find terra "land" with final short -ä. 
The Latin forms in -a, however, may have their origin in the iambic 
shortening rule. The accusative singular ending -am reflects the 
regular pre-Latin shortening of vowel before final -m. 

3.32 The *á-stem noun has its origin in an old adjective which in 
turn derives from a stem plus pronoun sequence, see para. 5.6, I 
would suggest that originally there was a pronoun stem with final 
*-á, perhaps a *eà, *k"à, *(e)yà, cf. the Latin indefinite quá, 
perhaps éa, although the latter could be explained by the iambic 
shortening rule. To this original *-à the particle *-y could have 
been added giving the morpheme *-ay, which is perhaps Still attested. 
Thus according to Sommer, 1914b, 425: "Im Fem. hae-c(e) erscheint 
ein N. sg. *ha-i; dieselbe pronominale Bildungsart in gaba-av. 
Xuae(-àóa) "(und) die eigene" aus *suai zu (*suo- "eigen") und lat. 
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quae." 


Now word-final *-ay could either remain as it is, if in prevocalic 


sandhi position or pass to *-a if in preconsonantal position. 
Note the Indo-European word for "woman, wife": 


T. II. III. 
wy 4 H w 
g en-ä g n-a g n-a 
w 2 
g ên-# gen- g”e or g" en (depending 
on sentence sandhi) 
III.a. 
w 
g en-a 
I. II. III. 
g?én-Ey g? én-1 g?en-i 
ww. w wu y 
en-äy g n-ay g n-a or g n-ay 
(depending on sen- 
tence sandhi) 
LIT, a, 
u = w 
g en-a or g en-ay 
I. II. III. 
wW t 
g’én-ay-es gPén-y-es g"en-i-s 
ww , W wW H = 
g en-äy-es g n-ay-s g n-a-s8 
us wo, w w- A 
g en-ay-és g en-y-és g e-y-és 
III.a. 


Ww - 
g en-a-s 


U; 
g en-i-s 


The forms are represented as follows: 


D 
g en-a: 
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OCS voc. àen-o, (cf. vocatives in -à in Greek and 
Lithuanian), Arm. kin; 

Gk. gun-é, Boet. ban-ä, Skt. gn-a, Avestan gan-a, yn-a, 
Old Norse kon-a, gen. pl. kvenna (< *g"5-on-) , See 
Pokorny, 1959, 474; 

Furnishes stem for Gk. gen. sg. gunai-k-ös, Arm. nom. 
pi. kan-ay-k'; 

Old Prussian genn-a, OCS Zen-a, Goth. gin-o , Tokharian 
A 6üm, B $an-a, Old Irish ben; 

furnishes stem for OCS instr. sg. Éen-oj-g, cf. Avestan 
instr. sg. ending -aya, 

Skt. jan-t-h; 

Skt. gen. sg. gn-a-h, Old Ir. mn-á; 

Skt. gen. sg. ja-y-ah "wife's" (with -åh replacing ah 
and complete passage into the *a-stem category); ` 
OCS gen. sg. Zen-y (see Schmalstieg, 1976b, 89, 1968a, 
1971); 

Skt. jan-i-h, Goth. gen-s "wife," Anglo-Saxon ewen 
"queen." 


Note now Szemerényi's 1977b, 76, view that the word for "woman" is 
ultimately derived from *g"u + -en-, the initial element being best 
known in the form +g” ous "cow." 

Reichelt, 1909, 197, gives the following paradigm for the Avestan 


word dana- (superscript l = "inneres Wesen," superscript 2 = "reli- 
gion"): 
Singular Plural 
Nom. ldaenà 1dasna 
2 daena 
l, = deo $209. yos 
Acc. daenam daenas-óa 
2.- L 
daenam 
dou RC 
Instr. daena, daenabis 
De 
daena 
1 gasnaya, 
® dasnaya 
Dat. 1 dasnayai 1 da&nabyó 
o 
Gen. ? Jasnaya 
Abl. ® dasnayat 
Voc. ? da2ne 


Reichelt also quotes the loc. sg. griv-ay-a from the a-stem grīvā- 
"neck." In general one notes the distribution with the stem form 
-ay- before the vocalic endings, e.g., instr. sg. 1 Jaön-ay-äa, dat. 
sg. ldasn-ay-äi, and the stem form -a- before the consonantal end- 
ings, e.g., nom. pl. E instr. pl. lüaén-a-bi8. In 
word-final position we find the voc. sg. ending -e (reflecting di- 

. rectly the earlier *-ay, as do the Gk. voc. sg. gánai, Skt. voc. sg. 
sene) and the nom. sg. ending -a (reflecting *-à « *-ay, as do the 
Gk. nom. sg. gune, Skt. sena, etc.). One notes also the *-ay form 
of the stem in the Slavic instr. sg. (&en-J0-ig. 

Denominative verbs such as Gk. iimáo "I honor" « *timay-o show the 
expected prevocalic zero grade *-ay vs. the preconsonantal form of 
the nom. sg. time, Doric tima. 

If one wishes to consider the formation parallel to that of 
phylák-y-o (from the stem phylak-), one could propose a development 
of *timay-y-o » *tima-y-O » timäd. Since there exist, however, 
verbs in -éo, and -óo beside those in -2mi and -omi, there would 
Seem to be no reason why the forms in -áo could not derive from 
*-a[(y]90, whereas the forms in -àmi could derive from *-aymi. The 
athematic type in -a- is represented elsewhere. Schwyzer, 1939, 
729, gives Goth. fiskon, Lat. plantamus, Armenian janem "ich bemühe 
mich," Lith. jiostome "wir glirten," Old Irish no rannam "wir teilen." 
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But the old short *&-stem, without the final element *-y is found 
in such Greek nominative singular forms as Mousa "Muse," géphira 
"bridge," etc., although the gen. Sg. Moüsäs, gephuräs has been as- 
similated to the a-stem paradigms. In Tatin, of course, all the a- 
stems are short, but it is uncertain as to whether this is old or 
just a recent Latin development, since in the genitive singular we 
find such forms as terras, fortunas, familiüs. (See Sommer, 1914b, 
325.) The short ?à is preserved, however, in such vocatives as 
Lith. gálva, Slavic gíavo "head." 

I shall compare now the declension of the Sanskrit devi with that 


of sena: 

Singular Plural Dual 
Nom. devi séna devyäs sénás devyan sêne 
Acc, devim sönäm devis sénas devytu séne 
Inst. devya sénaya devibdhis sönabhis devibhyam sönabhyam 
Dat. devyat sénayat devibhyas sénabhyas devibhyam sénabhyam 
Abl. devyäs sénayas devibhyas sénabhyas devibhyam sénabhyam 
Gen. devyás sénayas devinam sénanam devyós sénayos 
Loc. devyam sénayam devigu sénasu devyös sénayos 
Voc. devi séne devyau séne 


(The archaic *-ay form of the stem is retained in the inst. sg. 
sen~ay-a, the gen.-loc. dual sen-ay-os and the voc. sg. and nom.-acc,. 
dual form sen-e < *sen-ay.) 

Thus according to Thumb-Hauschild, 1959, 65: "Hier sei daran 
erinnert, dag die Flexion von SE in diejenige der a- und 
weiblichen z-Stámme umgestaltend eingegriffen hat (und wohl auch 
umgekehrt die der aà-Stüámme in die der Z-Stümme . . . Vgl. ursprüngl. 
N. Akk. Sg. devi, devim + ana + sénam; N. Akk. Du. devi : sêne; 
Nom. Akk. Plur. devih : sénah) ." 

I propose then that the devi-type declension is merely a sub- 
variety of the old vgki-type which has been slightly remodeled to 
agree with the *a-stem declension. The impulse for this arose be- 
cause both denoted the feminine gender. 

This general movement to subordinate the old *Z-declension to the 
4q-declension has parallels from other Indo-European languages. In 
Gothic the nouns of the class of bandt "band" have essentially the 
same declensional endings (except for the nominative singular) as 
do the nouns of the gíba "gift" class. Lith. manti "bride," OCS 
pustyfi "desert" (nom. sg. ending *-Z « *-ey) are parallel, as far 
as the ending is concerned, with Gothic bandi and stand in the same 
relationship to the *a-stem nouns, Lith. galva and Slavic glava re~ 
spectively. 

The nouns of the type with *-Z in the nominative singular, but 


which follow in general the declension of the *a-stem paradigm merely 
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show the first stage of the subordination of the *Z-stems to the 
*g-stems. Or to put it another way, such nouns show the beginnings 
of the gradual transfer from the vgki-type declension to the deste 
type declension. A further stage is shown when even the nominative 
singular shifts from *-2 to *-ya. This is evident in nouns of the 
foliowing types:  Skt. kanya "girl," Gothic brakja "strife," Slavic 
dusa "soul" (*dows-y-a), Lith. dvasià "soul" (« *dwos-y-a). 
Similarly Greek nouns of the type pötnia "mistress" reflect a 
transfer from the vpki-type declension to the a-declension, i.e., 
the peira type. The equation of Gk. pótnia and Skt. pátnz is cor- 
rect in that both probably derive from the Indo-European *7- (< *-ey) 
stem nouns, but the relationship is not direct. The Sanskrit suf- 
fix *-i comes directly from *-ey, whereas the Greek suffix -ia 
arises from the morphological subordination of the etymological 47- 
stems to the Greek a-stems. Thus Gk. pétnia is on a par with Skt. 
kanya, Gothic brakja, etc. It does not reflect an Indo-European 
*-ie any more than Skt. pátni does. 
3.4 As Zuravlev, 1974, 32, points out, in the history of the inflec- 
tions one must search first of all for a morphological rather than 
a phonological explanation. He says also that in diachronic morpho- 
logy, just as in diachronic phonology, one must take into account 
the entire system, rather than the isolated fact. He compares Old 
Russian declension of the same noun: 


Old Russian Contemporary Russian 

Nom. Plur. rabi raby 

Gen. Plur. rabb rabov 
Dat. Plur. rabome rabam 
Acc. Plur. raby rabov 
Inst. Plur. raby rabami 
Loc. Plur. rabext rabas 
Voc. Plur. rabi Sen 


It is clear that not a single case ending of the modern Russian 
declension is the result of a direct phonological development from 
Old Russian. According to Zuraviev, 1974, 33, the development of 
the morphological system is a probabilistic process. The development 
moves by way of a kind of testing of choices, a search for paths 
of possible change. And only later is one of the possible inflec- 
tions chosen, 

In modern Russian for example, we note the struggle between the 
hard nominative plural endings -y and -a, cf. lesa - Lesy (archaic) 
"forests," professory - professora "professors," traktory - traktora 
"tractors," poezdy - poezda "trains" as a manifestation of the ten- 
dency to adopt a general inflection for all the plural classes in 
Russian. 
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3.41 It is important to note that although there may be only sev- 
eral elements in the Indo-European inflectional system, these sev- 
eral elements can have a number of different meanings.  Maficzak, 
1966, 88, points out that the more commonly used words have more 
meanings than those which are less commonly used. As he says, one 
need only look into a bilingual dictionary under the entry for French 
faire "to do, to make, etc." and under the entry for aube "dawn; 
albe," and then compare the amount of space used for each entry. 
Obviously the word faire has many more meanings and is much more 
frequently used. Thus it is not surprising to see the same declen- 
sional ending with many meanings. In fact one may even take English 
as an example of this. The single phoneme -s can function as a mor- 
pheme denoting the genitive or the plural of nouns and as a morpheme 
denoting the third person singular for verbs. With so many phonemes 
available in English one might wonder why this single phoneme has 

so many functions. 

Wandruszka, 1969, 218, writes that whoever undertakes to look at a 
language as a system of forms and functions must try to understand 
two phenomena, the disquieting asystematic character of which jumps 
immediately to one's attention: polymorphy, the fact that in a sin- 
gle language different forms can be used for the same function and 
polysemy, the use of one and the same form in various functions. 
Polymorphy and polysemy are scattered about in our languages, irregu- 
lar and unfathomable from language to language, capriciously dif- 
ferent. This omnipresent polymorphy and polysemy shows us at the 
first glance that our languages are not technically perfect systems. 
Wandruszka, 1969, 226, gives the example of Latin paradigmatic poly- 
semy: ros-ae "rose" which serves as the genitive and dative singular 
and the nominative plural. On the other hand we find in Latin also 
paradigmatic polymorphy: the genitive singular is expressed in ros- 
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ae "rose," hort-i "garden," turr-is "tower," dom-us "house" and re-i 
"thing." 

The concept of polysemy is illustrated by the use of the accusative 
case in several functions, the so-called "double accusative." (See 
para. 5.72.) These constructions frequently occur with verbs of 
asking, demanding, teaching, taking away, removing, etc., see Hirt, 
1934, 94-95: Gk. eirotas m'ónoma "you ask me the name," hipposünas 
se edidaksan "they taught you the art of riding," Creos min döru "he 
demanded the spear from him," oudén se krüpso "I will hide nothing 
from you"; Latin argentum, quod habes, condonamus te "the silver 
which you have we give to you," docere aliquem litteras "to teach 
someone letter$, scholarship," magistratum nummos poposcit "he asked 
the magistrate for coins, money," non te celavi sermonem "I have not 
hidden the conversation from you." Hirt remarks here that these 
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double accusatives go back to a stage of the language in which their 
usage is not clear to us as a result of the great age involved. 

Tronskij, 1967b, 94, says that the accusativus exclamationis (e.g., 
Gk. eme pathein tade "I am to suffer that!") and the accusativus cum 
infinitivo (e.g. from the Gortynian Law 5th cent. B.C. tdn 
dikastan krinen "the judge must decide") are relics of the time when 
the accusative case could stand as the subject of a verb denoting 
state (sostojanie). At least the accusativus cum infinitivo in my 
view is merely a retention of the original form of the *-m ending 
as an accusative case where, for the most part we expect the dative 
case in such functions in the contemporary language, cf., e.g., 
Tronskij's Russian translation of the example from the Gortynian 
law sud'je resat' in which sud’je is in the dative case. 

Lehmann, 1976, 452, finds that the double accusative of Vedic in 
which one accusative specifies the other is evidence for the view 
that Indo-European was a topic-prominent, rather than a subject- 
prominent language. 

3.42 The elements *-y and *-m exhibit an example of polymorphy, 
i.e., the use of two morphemes to denote a single meaning. Probably 
the original meaning was some kind of possessive or benefactive 
meaning (see 5.3 and 5.4). Later these came to be used in the cases 


which we know as the dative, accusative, locative and instrumental. 


I assume the following bifurcations: 
Stage I 
Benefactive case 
ay, *-m 
Stage II 
(The accusative singular separates from the dative as the old 
stative-progressive verb becomes active. See 5.72.) 


Accusative case Dative-Instrumental-Locative 
Ay, *-m k-y, *-m 
Stage III 
Accusative case Dative-Locative Instrumental 
*-g, *-m *-m, *-y *-m, *-y 
Stage IV 
Accusative case Dative Locative Instrumental 
*-y, *-m A-y, *-m *2y(*-m?) *-m, *-y 


With a bifurcation in form in Indo-European, an *-om split into 
*-om and *-0; the first adopted the accusative function and the 
second the dative function. The old *-omwas retained even as a 
dative, however, if, as a result of a following morpheme, it did 
not occur in word-final position, cf., Gothic pamma, Lith. tamut, 


OCS tomu. (See para. 2.9.) For Indo-European I assume that the 
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first bifurcation was between the dative and accusative and the 
later bifurcation was between the dative and the instrumental. 

I shall now give a few examples where the etymological *-y has 
been retained in some forms which we term accusative. 

Krause-Thomas, 1960, 110, list the Tokharian B fem. sg. oblique 
forms a&iy-ai (nom. sg. aiya “nun"), names such as Cañe-ai, Nand- 
at, pregy-at (double nom. sg. in -ya and -yo, preäciya, preäyo 
"time"), wertsy-ai (wertsiya, wertsyo "retinue, assemblage"); svafie- 
at (nominative singular in -o, partially beside -ye swänco, swafciye 
"ray, beam"), pyapy-ai (pyapyo "£lower"), osk-ai (oskiye "housing"), 
aufent-ai (aufento "beginning"), arsakl-ai (arsaklo "snake"). 

According to Krause-Thomas, 1960, 111, Tokharian B adjectives and 
nouns of agent in -nta, -ca, -tsa show besides -m in the oblique 
singular, the ending -at for forms which have the nominative singu- 


lar in -a: astary-ai "pure," orotsts-ai "big," klyomA-ai "noble," 
Laiamgk-ai "tender," kausent-ai "killing, killer," wapatts-ai 
"weaver." 

In Old Irish the accusative singular of ben "woman" in the oldest 
texts is bein, but according to Thurneysen, 1946, 184, from the time 
of the Würzburg glosses on the dative form mnat is used for the 
accusative. It is usually stated that the accusative singular form 
mrai is formed by analogy with the dative singular (see, e.g., Lewis 
and Pedersen, 1961, 169), but this does not seem to be a necessary 
assumption. 

In Germanic we find what Delbrück, 1893, 260, calls the "Sogenann- 
ter Dativ des Objekts." He confesses to some confusion on this 
point because in his opinion the old instrumental has fallen to- 
gether with the dative and some of the forms which seem to be da- 
tives (for expected accusatives) may indeed reflect the etymological 
instrumental. He quotes the Gothic example: gagg in hepjon petna 
jah galukands haurdai beinai bidai du attin beinamma "go into your 
room and having locked your door pray to your father." Delbrück 
explains haurdai "door" as meaning "with the door" and thereby 
reflecting an old instrumental. From Old Norse he gives the exam- 
ple: hann hafdi knytt gullhladi at hefdi ser "he had fastened a 
golden cord to his head." If this is instrumental, presumably one 
could understand gullhladi as meaning "with a golden cord." 

On the other hand Delbrück, 1893, 262, expresses doubt about the 
following examples from Gothic: soet in lekjans fraqam allamma 
aigina seinamma "who had spent all her living on physicians" (in 
this example he proposes that fraqam "Spent" may be understood as 
"coming to the end with"); bibe pan fravas allamma "and when he 
spent everything" (Delbrück proposes the same thought here). 
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I would suggest here, however, that these forms reflect either an' 
earlier period before the development of the distinction between the 
accusative and the dative, or else they do indeed reflect an instru- 
mental usage as Delbrück suggests, but not the result of a merger 
of the old instrumental and dative; rather it is the instrumental 
use of that case which we term the dative. In other words, the 
etymological dative case which sprang from a bifurcation of the sin- 
gle case which had combined the functions of dative, accusative and 
instrumental, retained here its instrumental function. As we shall 
see in 5.72 the old dative split into dative and accusative at the 
time when the original stative verb which could take only an indi- 
rect object became a progressive transitive. 

The benefactives in *-y and *-m were then divided between the 
dative and accusative function (or in the case of the inanimates, 
which became neuters, the nominative function). 

The element -y is typically connected with the dative and locative 
cases, however. One can compare the OCS ‘*a-stem dat.-loc. sg. 
(rge-)e, Lith. dat. sg. rafk-ai "(to the) hand," Lat. dat. sg. 
(ros-)ae "(to the) rose," Gk. dat. sg. (khór-)g "(to the) land," Skt. 
dat. sg. (sen-)a-yat "(to the) army," Goth. dat. sg. (gib-)at "(to 
the) gift." The conventional wisdom is that the *-ay derives from 
4-ay, but I do not see the necessity of this and would rather posit 
an original *-äy (with a short *-d-). As we have seen in the sec- 
tion on phonology final *-ay can also pass to *-a, so Skt. forms 
such as (sen-)d-yat represent a contamination of the two endings 
*-à and *-ay. 

Representing *-oy are, e.g., Old Lat. Numasi-oi "(for) Numasius," 
Slavic. loc. sg. vísoe-é "(in the) wolf." As we have seen in 2.9, 
point 8, the Gk. dat. sg. Zgk-g represents a contamination with *-o 
and *-y. The older *-oy is attested, however, in the dat. pl. Lük- 
oi-s. Similarly the Lith. vilk-ui represents a contamination of the 
same sort, the older direct equivalence to the Gk. form being re- 
tained in the Lith. instr. pl. vilk-ais. See Maziulis, 1970, 110- 
120 and 234. 

Representing *-ey are some of the so-called consonant stem forms 
such as the dat. sg. Skt. fatras, Lat. matr-i, OCS mater-i "(to the) 
mother." Representing *-y (in vocalic function) are the dat. sg. 
Gk. kun-i, Skt. f$ün-i "(to the) dog." 

As we have seen in para. 2.9, point 8, the etymological *-om could 
either remain as such or else pass to *-o, but for the most part the 
newer function, i.e., the accusative was taken over by the original 
*-om and the older function, i.e., the dative passed to *-o. Final 
*-m (in vocalic function) is apparently represented in such so- 


called Skt. consonant stem forms as the acc. sg. Skt. $van-am (ap- 
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parently from *-a and contaminated with *-m), Gk. kún-a, Lith. šùn- 
$ "dog." Customarily the acc. sg. Lat. matr-em, Skt. matär-am 
"mother" are derived from *-m (i.e. *-9 with vocalic function) al- 
though phonologically it would be possible to derive them both from 
*-em. The Slavic acc. sg. (mater-)b is also usually derived from 
*-g, although it would be theoretically possible to derive it from 
*-y (i.e., in vocalic function). 

It has often been noted that in Proto-Uralic the accusative case 
was originally in *-m. (See Hakulinen, 1957, 62.) According to 
Collinder, 1964, 21, it is surely no coincidence that we find the 
same ending as in Indo-European. In addition one may note the 
Uralic gen. sg. ending in -n. I assume finally that the Uralic and 
Indo-European languages are related and that although we cannot now 
see a difference in the nasals represented in the Indo-European gen. 
pl. and acc. sg., such may have existed at one time. Evidence for 
an Indo-European genitive singular in *-n is furnished by Hittite 
which has not really preserved a good contrast between the genitive 
singular and the genitive plural (provided, of course, that the con- 
trast existed originally and is not something new) cf., e.g., Hittite 
Labarnan "(of) Labarnas." Ivanov and Toporov, 1961, 289, suggest 
that the genitive ending *-om never participated in the singular- 
plural contrast. I personally would merely ascribe this lack of 
contrast to a stage before the appearance of the opposition in num- 
ber in Indo-European. 

Although I would not insist too much on this explanation, I sug- 
gest that the Tokharian B gen. sg. yékwentse, gen. pl. yäkwemts 
"horse" shows a contamination of an etymological genitive in *-s 
and an etymological genitive in *-n.  Krause-Thomas, 1960, 104, sug- 
gest the possibility that the original genitive singular of the 
thematic stems (cf. OCS Geso "[of] what," Gothic dag-is "[of the] 
day") was added to the oblique ending -m, so that, e.g., Indo- 
European *ekuoso "(of the) horse" led to yakwentse (with the -t- 
appearing as a later epenthetic sound). Note that both the *-n and 
the *-s would then be represented both in the gen. sg. and in the 
gen. pl. Van Windekens, 1966, 263, explains the gen. sq. 
endings in -entse, -ontse, and -antse as a result of a contamination 
of the *n-stem and *s-stem gen. sg. I could easily imagine a con- 
tamination of *-en-os and *-es-os leading to *-ens-os > Tokharian B 
*-antse. Possibly, however, the -£s- represents a contamination of 
the ablative marker -t- with the genitive marker -s-. 

There is the remote possibility that the Greek Cypriot genitive 
singular ending -o.ne reflects an -on, although Schwyzer, 1939, 556, 
considers the comparison somewhat precarious. 
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Following the split between the dative and the accusative case 
came the split between the dative and the instrumental. The use 
of the dative with instrumental meaning is well known in Greek, cf., 
e.g., Hirt, 1934, 63, who quotes éinidsouto allot mén khatko, allot 
d'aithont siderd "they bought wine, some with brass, others with 
shining iron." 

There remain some functions which show the etymological relation- 
ship between the accusative and instrumental. Thus Hirt, 1904/5, 
63, notes that in Vedic, Lithuanian and Slavic the instrumental is 
used where an accusative would be used in Greek and Middle High 
German: Vedic diva yantt “they go by day," Lith. keltu jéti "to go 
on a road," OCS stxozdaase pe tom t¥mb “went along that road," Gk. 
hodön ägo "I ride, I take up the road," MHG nu riten si eine welsche 
mile “now they rode a Welsh mile." For Hittite Friedrich, 1960, 
120, writes: "Sehr selten (und altertümlich?) ist der Akkusativ auf 
die Frage "wohin?" . . . nu-8ma8 HUR.SAG~an parganzi “und sie werden 
euch ins Gebirge jagen." 

Morphological support for the assumption of the original identity 
of the dative and instrumental comes from the identity of these 
endings in the dual number. Cf. Skt. inst.-dat.-abl. dual (dev-) 
abhyam "two gods," OCS dat.-inst. dual (vlvk-)oma "two wolves," 
Lith. dat.-inst. dual (vgr-)am "two men." The difference in stress 
between the Lith. dat. dual (dZev-)ám and the inst. dual (diev-)am 
in accent classes 3 and 4 is introduced under the influence of the 
dat. pl. (d£ev-)ám(u)s and the inst. pl. (dtev-)ais. 

The abl. sg. represented by Latin (Zup-)od, Skt. (vpk-)at "wolf" 
might derive from a contamination of the instrumental ending with 
the dental element which was added later. This dental element is 
also found in the Hittite instrumental singular (uddan-)Zt "word." 
See Ivanov, 1963, 125. 

For the *a~stems the ending *-m is well attested in the accusative 
singular: Skt. (bala-)m "girl," Lith. (rank-) ¢ "hand" (< *-am [?]), 
OCS (rgk-)Q "id." Lat. (rosa-)m, Gk. (khór-)ün, etc. It is also 
attested in the Lithuanian *a-stem inst. sg. (rank-)à "hand" (< 
4am) « In the Sanskrit and Slavic *a-stem instr. sg. we find a con- 
tamination between the endings *-ay (unless, of course, one wishes 
to consider the *-ay an allomorph of the stem *-a) and *-am. In 
Slavic this shows up as (rek-)ogg (<  *-ay-am) whereas in Sanskrit 
it appears as (ba@l-)aya (where the ending comes from *-ayam by way 
of denasalization). 

3.5 Next I shall take up the non-singular (i.e., dual and plural 
endings of Indo-European), but before doing so I should like to 
digress and bring to the reader's attention some examples from 
Vietnamese. Thompson, 1965, 180, writes that Vietnamese plural 
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markers have in addition to the notion of plurality some special 
connotations. For example, according to Thompson, "Cac implies that 
all of a given set of entities are involved, while nhung suggests 
that only certain of the total possible number are referred to." 
Thompson writes further, 180-181: "Mot 'every' stresses the totality 
of the category referred to... Mot 'each' emphasizes rather the 
identity of individual members of the class. Tàng 'each (in turn)' 
adds the notion of individual entities following one another rather 
than engaged in concerted activity." 

The Indo-European elements *-n, *-s and *-y may have had various 
kinds of non-singular meanings which we can no longer distinguish. 
Likewise the thematic vowel -e in some consonant stem dual endings 
which will be discussed below may have denoted the non-sinaular. 

Krause-Thomas, 1960,76-78, write that Tokharian may have four 
types of non-singular forms, viz., paral, dual, plural, and perhaps 
plurative. The paral denotes fundamentally a natural pair, above all 
the names of the paired body parts. The ending for the nominative- 
oblique is in Tokharian A - (à)m, B - (a)ne, e.g., A asim, B esl(a)ne 
'eyes' (sg. A ak, B ek), A klo&am, B klauts(a)ne 'ears' (sg. A klots, 
B klautso), etc. 

The dual stands for a random or occasional group of two. In nouns 
the dual ending -Z is known in both dialects, e.g., Tokharian A 
ksatrim pratri ti-m 'the two Ksatriya brothers' (nom. pl. pracre), 
Tokharian B wi pwart ‘two fires' (pl. pwara). More common in 
Tokharian B is the dual ending -ne (nom. obl.), e.g., wi rsone 
'two spans.' 

The plurative, which is rather poorly attested, is used only in 
Tokharian B in the sense of a distributive plural. We find the 
nom.-oblique ost 'house,' pl. ostwa, but also ost(u)watwenta 
‘individual houses.' Corresponding to a pl. tantum misa 'meat' we 
find misaiwenta 'pieces of meat.' 

It should be noted here that Werner Winter, 1962, disputes the 
proliferation of numbers in Tokharian, but the existence of a plura- 
tive seems to be accepted by van Windekens, 1973, 529-530. 

I will examine briefly now the use of the elements *-z, *-y and 
*-s in the non-singular forms. The *o-stem form with *-n gives us 
word-final *-on, the ending which is attested in the gen. pl. The 
pre-consonantal variant *-o is attested in the dual ending discussed 
below. Most Indo-Europeanists express some doubt as to whether the 
gen. pl. ending was originally *-on or *-on. Evidence for the former 
alternative is furnished by Latin (serv-or-)um 'slaves,' (port-ar-)um 
'doors,' OCS (vivsk-)» 'wolves,' (antug®-Jan 'men,' whereas evidence 
for the latter alternative is found in Gk. (anthrop-)on ‘men,’ Lith. 
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(diev-)g 'goás,' Skt. (dev-Jam (for this latter form see Thumb- 
Hauschild 1959, 37 and Macdonell, 1968, 262). The genitive plural 
ending *-on is the result of a contamination of the endings *-o and 
*-on. 

3.6 The case in *-n could denote an indefinite collective, which 
could serve as either the subject or the object of the verb, indeed, 
just as it does in contemporary Lithuanian, where one may use the 
gen. pl. as either subject or object, cf., e.g., Lith. svefiu 
atvažiuoja 'some guests are coming,' or ar esi mates Lietuvty "have 
you seen any Lithuanians?.' Similar examples come from Greek: 
epipton hekateron ‘there fell some from both sides (in the battle) ,' 
and Avestan: kag ta pabe fraygn pasvgm va staorem va nargm va 

na’ ringm 'might small cattle or draft animals, men or women tread 
these paths?.' (See Brugmann, 1904, 626 and Schmalstieg, 1974, 192.) 

This ending was correlated with the thematic verbal ending *-on 
cf. the Greek and Avestan examples given above. (See 4.4.) 

Traces of this *-n non-singular marker are found in such 
Tokharian nom. pl. forms as (AB) rin 'cities,' (B) pyapyain, (A) 
pyapyan 'flowers,' (AB) käntwan 'tongues,' (A) aren 'plows,' etc. 
The source of the palatalization of the final *-n is obscure. 
Shields, 1977, 60, suggests the palatalization derives from an 
earlier *-i in this position. Perhaps the palatalization appeared 
on analogy with the palatalization in nom. plurals where it appar- 
ently develops from a following -i (from Indo-European *-oy), c£. 

(A) koni, (B) kauni 'days.' On the other hand, Ma¥iulis, 1970, 170- 
171, 174, suggests the possibility of an etymological *o-stem nomina- 
tive plural ending *-et, cf. Latin (SERV-)EI, Lith. t-te, OCS ti 
‘these’ (< *tet, not *tot). Perhaps the Tokharian ending -¢ comes 
from *-ey rather than *-oy. 

Erhart, 1970, 79, notes that the plural suffix -nt- is found both 
in Tokharian and Luwian: Tokharian A -nt, -ntu, Tokharian B -nta, 
Luwian -n2zt (nom.), -nza (acc.-dat.). In Hittite, Indo-Iranian, 
Slavic and perhaps in Greek we find nt more or less clearly as a 
collective suffix according to Erhart. Sturtevant, 1951, 79, cites 
such forms as an-tu-ub-Sa-an-na-an-za 'people' as opposed to an-tu- 
ub-$a-a$ 'man'!; ud-ne-ya-an-za, ud-ni-ya-an-za, ud-ne-e-an-za, acc. 
ud-ni-an-da-an 'population' as opposed to ud-ne(-e), ud-ni-e, 
ud-ni(-i) 'country.!'! Benveniste, 1935, 128, says that the specializa- 
tion of the *-nt- abstract collective suffix in Luwian and Tokharian 
reminds one of the nature of the suffix *-es-, an adjectival and 
abstract suffix, but which gave the plural ending -er in German. 
Benveniste mentions also the Iranian -9wa- and -tä- which gave the 


plural ending -t in Ossetic and Sogdian. 
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I have already committed myself to supporting the hypothesis of 
a Finno-Ugric and Indo-European relationship. Therefore I propose 
that the plural marker -nt- represents a contamination of the *-n 
plural plus the plural ending *-t represented in Finnish (sana-)t 
'words,' £ukevat 'they read.' It might be mentioned here that 
Hakulinen, 1957, 60-61, says that a plural marker n goes back to 
the Uralic proto-language. In modern Finnish only the rudiments 
have been preserved in the possessive suffixes, cf. puu-n-i (orig- 
inally) 'my trees,' puun-n-e « *puundek (originally) 'your trees,' 
puu-n-sa < *puunsak (originally) 'their trees.' See also Hakulinen, 
1957, 74. It is also remarkable to note that in Old Georgian there 
is a nominative plural in -" (kae-ni 'men') and a 3rd pl. verbal 
ending -en for certain verbal classes. 

The possible connections between Georgian and Indo-European have 
been studied at least since the time of Bopp, see his 1842 study 
republished in 1972. 

Minissi, 1977b, proposes that some of the nominal endings which 
we have commonly taken for singular and plural morphemes derive 
rather from the concepts of indefinite vs. definite (which I prefer 
to his terms indeterminate vs. determinate). He writes 8-9, that 
such oppositions as ... "Limen - Liménes, doron - dora, tekhnéma - 
tekhnämata, tekhnasma - tekhnasmata, érgon - érga and the like, 
when both the members--the unmarked and the marked one--mean a 
singular, point out the distinction between indeterminate and deter- 
minate forms, the latter being emphasized and clarified by a par- 
ticular attribute: lLiménes ets Akhatikous, dBva theoto, tekhnémata 
andros, tekhnasmata kedrou, erga Héphatstoto etc, A similar contra- 
position of undeterminated to determinated word-form takes place by 
means of the same marks of 'singular' and ‘plural’ with the nouns 
of matter or product: puroi, krithat, osprta, háles a.s.o.; keula, 
hudata a.s.0.; skeptra, thronoi a.s.o., and with abstract nouns: 
laot, tükhai, ploutoi, thanatot a.s.o." I would rather connect the 
nom.-acc. *o-stem ending with the labial nasal *-m and the gen. 
(mostly) pl. ending with the dental nasal *-n. If we were, however, 
to connect the nom.-acc. sg. ending with the gen. pl. ending *-n it 
would make the indefinite meaning more obvious and at the same time 
allow us to connect the forms with the verbal ending *-on. 

In connection with the *o-stems discussed above I have noted that 
Indo-European *-on had the sandhi variant *-0. A similar phenomenon 
is observed in *u- and *i-stems, which also had such collective 
forms as *-un and *-Zn respectively with the sandhi alternants *-u 
and *-Z. These endings *-0, *-u and *-7 respectively predate the 
introduction of the nominative accusative category into the non- 


singular. With the creation of the new plural forms these collectives 
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were limited to the function of the dual where we find them in the 
historically attested languages: Skt. nom.-acc. *o-stem dual 
(dev-)a(u) ‘two gods' (with -u added on analogy with the numeral 
duvau 'two'); nom.-acc. masc. *í-stem ending (agn-)i 'two fires'; 
nom.-acc. masc. *u-stem ending (satr-}u ‘two enemies'; Lith. 
nom.-acc. *o-stem dual (diev-)ü 'two gods' (< *-6 « *-on); nom.-acc. 
*i-stem dual (av-)i ‘two sheep' (« *-Z « *-in); nom.-acc. *u-stem 
dual (sün-)u 'two sons' (« *-u « *-uz). One may note further that 
the *i-stem ending -i occurs in both the neuter dual and plural in 
Vedic. According to Macdonell, 1968, 285, for the neuter dual: "The 
only two regular forms are suci ... and tigma-heti (AV.) 'having a 
keen thrust'; also mahi (with shortened final)... There are besides 
one or two secondary forms with -ni made under the influence of the 
n- declension: äksini (AV.) 'eyes' and perhaps hárini ... from 

hari ..." 

For the nom.-acc. neuter plural Macdonell, 1968, 286, writes: 

"The normal form, in which the ending -£ coalesces with the final of 
the stem to -i, is made from 4 stems in the RV.: a-prati ... l'irre- 
sistible', krüdhmi 'irascible', tri 'three', úci. The final vowel 
of this form is further shortened in six stems: aprati, SE 
'not single-horsed', gant, bhärt, samt ... 'work', surabhí. The AV. 
has also mähi (besides aprati and bhäri). The forms in -i and -i 
(which are of about equal frequency) taken together occur about 50 
times in the RV." 

I disagree, of course, concerning the origin of the ending -7 
(which I assume to have arisen from *-in), but it is important to 
note that the same ending is found in both the neuter dual and 
plural indicating the etymological identity of these endings. In 
addition I propose that the ending -i is etymologically 
identical with the nom.-acc. dual ending of the masculine and 
feminine nouns. According to Macdonell, 1968, 297, the only example 
in the RV. of a neuter *u-stem dual is urb-i, which I would consider 
some kind of remodeling on the basis of the *i-stems. Macdonell, 1968, 
298, writes further, however, concerning the nom.-acc. neuter plural: 
"This form is made in two ways. 1. Twelve stems take no ending, 
four of them also lengthening the final vowel sometimes. These forms 
occur 76 times altogether in the RV., 48 times with short, 28 times 
with long vowel ... 2. The more usual form follows the n-declension, 
adding -ni, before which the final vowel is lengthened." Macdonell 
cites such examples as ásrüni 'tears' (AV.), alábüni 'gourds' (AV.). 
This ending -Z4- is cognate with the dual ending -Z of the masculine 
and feminine nouns. 
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The Latin forms genü 'knees,' cornu 'horns' and peou ‘cattle! 
are either nom. acc. neuter dual or plural forms, see Tronskij, 
1960, 169-170. According to Kent, 1946, 51: ^"... in favor of the 
dual is the fact that the commonest -u- stems were cornu and genü, 
and both 'horns' and 'knees' commonly come in pairs." 

But Minissi, 1977a, 10 writes: 


"Der Dual kennzeichnete die Paarigkeit und war im wesentlichen 
ein kollektivum. Dieser unbestritten ursprünglich kollektive 
Wert ergibt sich ja regeimassig aus der erstarrten morphe- 
matischen Anwendung der Dual-Mkm. und aus dem Sinne der 
syntagmatischen Dual-Überreste, die alle auf Paarwesen 
hinweisen: ygl. die zahlreichen arischen Dualformen vom 

Typ dyäva, ahan? usw., die richtiger durch -der Himmel mit 
seinem Paarglied, d.h. der Himmel und die Erde,' 'der Tag 

mit seinem Paarglied, d.h. der Tag und die ee (nicht 
notwendig in Beziehung mit 'dem schwarzen Tag und dem lichten 
Tag' in Rg. 6,971) usw. als nach der üblichen Erläuterung 
durch 'die beiden Himmel. d.h. der Himmel und die Erde,' 

'die beiden Tage, d.h. der Tag und die Nacht' usw. zu 

deuten sind; aber der kollektive Wert geht auch aus den 
Strukturbedingungen direkt hervor, denn die kollektive 
Kategorie bildet die einzige Numeruskategorie, die bei 

einem von dem Gegensatz bestimmte-unbestimmte Wortformen 
beherrschten Sprachzustand in Einklang mit dem System 

sein konnte." 


3.7 The element *-s, in addition to other functions, also originally 
had some kind of partitive function. This explains its appearance 
both as a marker of the genitive and the plural. It should be noted 
here also that in Hittite the ending -a3 (of the *o-stem nouns) func- 
tions as the genitive singular, plural and dative plural ending. 
When added to the forms which we know as dual endings from the 
attested Indo-European languages the element *-s brought about the 
appearance of the contrast between dual and plural. Prior to this, 
dual and plural had not been distinguished from each other. The 
endings with final long vowels *-i (for the *z-stems), *-z (for the 
*u-stems), *-o (for the *o-stems), which derived respectively from 
earlier *-in, *-un, and *-on had functioned as collectives (with no 
distinction between the nom. and acc.). This is supported by the 
fact that the nom. and acc. dual are not distinguished in the 
attested Indo-European languages. Traces of the lack of distinction 
are also to be found in the languages in which an etymological gen. 
pl. can be used as either the subject or the object of a verb. 

Another possibility to explain the relationship of the genitive 
singular *-e/os and the nominative plural *-es of the consonant 
stems is that the original function was adjectival. I would note 
the Finno-Ugric parallel quoted below from Ravila, 1935,52: 


"Dass sich aus einem adjektivsuffix wirklich ein pluralzeichen 
entwickeln kann, zeigt deutlich ein interessanter fall aus 

den permischen sprachen, uber den dozent T. Uotila in einem 
kolleg an der universität Helsinki 1933-34 gesprochen hat. 

Das syrjanische adjektivsuffix -g8 und wotj. -e8, z. b. syrj. 
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gengs, wotj. gones 'behaart' (vgl. syrj. gen, wotj. gon 'haar') 
findet sich auch als pluralcharakter vor allem in adjektiven, 
wenn sie pradikativ gebraucht sind, z. b. vgvjasis burgs 'die 
pferde sind gut', donagés vijgm 'sind sie teuer?'." 


In the Gk. aner-e Specht, 1947, 366, finds that the root is 
aner-, the -e corresponds to the -e of the demonstrative and thus 
anér-e denotes 'one man and another.' In the plural aner-e-s we 
would find that aner- = 'one man,' -e- = ‘another man' and -s = 'a 
third man.' Thus the form which we designate here as plural ety- 
mologically would denote a trinity. Specht says that this recalls 
the reflection of the plural in the Egyptian writing where the same 
sign is repeated three times, or else three lines stand beside the 
corresponding sign. According to Specht the other nominative- 
accusative dual cases are formed in the same way. He says, however, 
that a circumflex stress of the plural ending -ös corresponds to an 
acuted -5 of the dual. The nom.-acc. plural ending *-ös derives, 
however, from the dual ending *-6 with the addition of *-s. As far 
as the Lithuanian *o-stem acc. plural ending -us < *-4os « *-ós is 
concerned, it is just wrong to assume an original circumflex ending. 
Questions of Indo-European accentuation are not well enough settled 
for us to be able to separate the dual ending *-5 from a plural end- 
ing *-ös. 

(The multiplication of morphological markers with the same mean- 
ing is a common phenomenon, cf., e.g., dialect English, fitn, fits 
'feet,' oksnz 'oxen,' £psn 'hips,' stepsez 'steps,' etc. See 
Wright, 1905, 264.) 

Now this new ending *-os began to function both as the nom. and 
the acc. plural of the o-stem nouns. At the same time it forced 
the old collective ending *-o back into the function of the dual. 
Similarly the *-s was added to the originally undifferentiated nom. 
-acc. masc. and fem. collective endings *-j and *-5 giving 
the masc. and fem. nom.-acc. plural endings *-2s and *-zZs. The 
old collective endings *-4 and *-u are, for the most part, attested 
as dual endings in the extant languages, but in certain neuter nouns 
the ending *-] has a plural function, cf. the Sanskrit neuter forms 
aprati, krudhmi, etc. mentioned above. The new endings *-0s, *-i8 
and *-us did not distinguish between the nominative and the accusa- 
tive any more than did the old endings *-0, *-i and *-u. That is 
why in the attested Indo-European languages we find the endings 
*-08, *-4s and *-4s either as nom. or acc. plural forms. In most 
languages these endings gave up the nom. or the acc. function under 
the pressure of new endings moving into one or another of these 
functions. These new endings for the nom. or acc. plural entered 
the system in order to establish a parallelism with the singular 


cases where the nominative and accusative were distinguished. I 
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would point out that the *o-stem plural ending *-os was specialized 
in the Sanskrit nom. pl. (dev-)as 'gods,' Gothic (dag-)ös 'days'; 

it was ousted from the acc. pl. function by the new acc. pl. forms 
which derive from the old acc. sg. *-om plus *-s, cf. Skt. (dev-Jan, 
Gothic (dag-Jans. The ending *-08 was specialized in the acc. pl. 
masc. Latin (lLup-Jos, Lith. (vilk-)us 'wolves' (« *-05s with nasal- 
ization from the *u-stems in some dialects). This ending *-os was 
ousted from its nominative function in Lithuanian and Latin by the 
alternative nominative plurals in *-oy, cf. Latin (Lup-Ji (although 
here the final -7 may be from *-ey, see Ma¥iulis, 1970, 174), Lith. 
(vilk-)ai 'wolves.' In still other Indo-European languages the *-os 
was ousted from its nominative function by *-oy (or *-ey) and from 
its accusative function by *-ons, cf. the nom. pl. Gk. (anthrop-)oi, 
OCS (grad-)i 'cities,' Old Prussian (wazk-J)ui /vaik-ai/ 'knechte,' 
vs. the acc. pl. Gk. (anthrop-)ous, ocs (grad-)y, Old Prussian 
(deiw-)ans 'gods,' see Schmalstieg, 1973, 193. 

In Sanskrit for the most part the ending -is has been limited to 
the accusative plural feminine, but according to Macdonell, 1968, 
286: "About 10 i-stems in the RV. have also N.pl. forms according 
to the derivative i£- declension: avanis 'streams' ... ajanis 
'births', ütis, naktis 'nights', nirptis, niskrtis, püramdhis, 
bhumia Se er visva-krstis ... 'dwelling among all men', sa-yonis." 
For some of the above there are also alternate nom. pl. forms, e.g., 
avanayas, utayas, bhimayas, visvakrstayas in the RV. The new nom. 
pl. ending eventually forced out the older one in -is. The ending 
-is is represented, however, in the nominative plurals Gothic 
(gast-)eis 'guests,' (anst-Jeis 'grace,' OCS (noÉt-)ií, Lith. 
(nàkt-)ys 'nights,' Lat. (ov-)is 'sheep,' (usually, however, 
(ov-)88 for the nom. pl.). The new acc. pl. with the etymological 
nasal to match the acc. sg. is *-ins represented by Lith. (nakt-)ie 
'nights,' Gothic (gast-)ins, (ast-)ins, Sanskrit (agn-)in 'fires.' 

The Sanskrit plural form (dhen-)üs 'cows' has been specialized 
in the accusative function by the appearance of the new nom. pl. 
(dhen-)avas. In Lithuanian the ending -us has been specialized in 
the nom. pl. function as the result of the appearance of the new 
acc. pl. (sün-)us (« *-uns). In Latin the old ending *-Zs is en- 
countered both in the nom. and acc. pl., cf., e.g., (fruct-Jus 
'(pieces of) fruit.' The Siavic u-stem acc. pl. (syn-)y 'sons' 
could derive either from Indo-European *-Zs (i.e., *% plus 
*-s) or else from Slavic *-uns (i.e., Slavic *-un plus the plural 
marker *-s). The new nom. pl. ending represented by Slavic 


(syn-)ove ‘sons' derives from Indo-European *-ewes. 
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A schematic representation of the phenomena in question is given 


below: 
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The formation of the Sanskrit Z-stem nom. pl. is described in 
the following way by Macdonell, 1968, 285: "This form gunates the 
final vowel of the stem, adding the normal ending -as in the m. and 
f.; e.g. agnay-as, utay-ae." There is, however, one stem, viz. 
ari- 'greedy, eager, hostile! which has both the nom. and acc. masc. 
and fem. argás. I have already discussed the neuter dual and plural 
forms above. I believe that Szemerenyi would object to explaining 
the Baltic £-stem nom. pl. as deriving from *-is because he has 
written, 1978, 106: "It is suggested that the OP -Z-stem nom. pl. 
-is is not contracted from -iyes, but "has its origin in an old dual 
ending -7 ... plus a plural marker -s." But is it really credible 
that, e.g., Lithu. trys 'three' could ever be based on a dual form?" 
The following two counter arguments are possible. In the first 
place it is not necessary to assume that Lith. trys 'three' does 
not derive from *trejes or *trijes in order to derive the Lith. 
nom. pl. forms from *-ts. Phonemic mergers are always possible. 
There is no reason why the Lith. nom. pl. and the numeral trys 
must be derived the same way. In the second place it would even 
be possible to derive the Lith. nom. trys by analogy from the acc. 
tris. In Lithuanian paradigms the nom. and acc. pl. are usually 
separated by vowel length, cf., e.g., nom. pl. tòs, Yiös 'those, 
these,' vs. acc. pl. tas, ¥tas, etc. Note also the nominal para- 
digms nom. pl. av-ys 'sheep,' sün-us 'sons' galv-os 'heads' vs. 
acc. pl. av-is, sín-us, gálv-as, etc. One could imagine an acc. 
pl. tàs tris av-is 'those three sheep' giving a nom. pl. tos trys 
áv-ys replacing perhaps tös *trejes àv-ys. 

One may recall furthermore that there is no neuter gender in 
Lithuanian. The form trys may be cognate the Skt. neuter tri and 
in fact both the Skt. and the Lith. form may derive from the 
monophthongization of *trey(-s). (See also Stang, 1966, 277.) 

Macdonell, 1968, 298, describes the formation of the Sanskrit 
u-stem nominative plural in the following way for the masculines: 
"This case is formed in two ways. 1. The ending -as is added to 
the unmodified stem. Of this formation the only example is 
módhv-as (occurring 4 times). 2. The ending -2s is added to the 
gunated stem, e.g. aktav-as. This form is very frequent, being 
made from 161 stems and occurring over 700 times in the RV." 

The form aryas in addition to serving as a nom.-acc. plural form 
also functions as the gen.-abl. singular, just as the form pasvas 
'cattle' in addition to serving as the acc. pl. also functions as 
a gen.-abl. singular. Now the aforementioned forms of the gen.-abl. 
singular with the so-called 'open inflection’ contrast with gen.-abi. 
singular forms with the closed inflection, cf., e.g., satros 'enemy,' 


dhenos 'cow' (< *-e/ows), agnes 'fire' (« *-e/oys). I propose that 
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at one time there also existed a closed inflection for the nom.-acc. 
plural of the *i- and *u-stem nouns, viz., *-e/oys, *-e/ovs. Al- 
though such forms are known in Sanskrit only in the gen.-abl. sin- 
gular, in Indo-European they may well have been known also in the 
nom.-acc. plural. I have suggested above that the Latin *u-stem 
nominative plural (fruet)-us derives from an Indo-European *-üs, 

but it could, of course, derive from *-e/ows, just as the gen. sg. 
(dom-)us. The phonology of the Gothic nom. pl. (sun-)jus 'sons' 

is easier to understand if derived from *-tus < *-eus. 

One may compare also the Hittite *u-stem acc. pl. par-ga-u-uf 
(or -ga-mu-uÉ where the cuneiform sign -mu- may stand for -v-) 
'high,' £-da-ia-mu-w$ 'evil,' da-aÉ-$a-uÉ 'strong,' see Kronasser, 
1956, 115. Kronasser would read these forms as parkawus, italawus 
and tassawus respectively, but I see no reason for not reading the 
forms with a final -aus, particularly the form da-a$-Sa-us. 

Zinkevičius, 1966, 250, records the Eastern High Lith. dialect 
u-stem nom. pl. forms liet-aus 'rains,' siin-aus 'sons,' the adjec- 
tive nom. pl. forms sald-aus 'sweet,' brang-aus 'dear,' forms which 
could reflect either *-ews or *-ows. See also Kazlauskas, 1968, 
224 and MaZiulis, 1970, 297. Kazlauskas, 1969, 10, says that forms 
such as sun-aue would tend to disappear since the expression sunaus 
atéjo is completely ambiguous. (There is evidence for a class 1 
accent for this word at an earlier date.) It could mean either (in 
case the pl. meaning is chosen) 'the sons arrived' or (in case the 
gen. Sg. meaning is chosen) 'they came for the son.' According to 
MaYiulis, 1970, 51, the Lith. dialect u-stem nom. pl. form 
(graz~)uos ‘beautiful’ is an analogical ablaut variant of the end- 
ing -aus. 

Likewise Zinkevitius, 1966, 232, records an Eastern High Lithu- 
anian dialect i-stem nom. pl. form (ak-)ies 'eyes.' Similarly 
this form could reflect etymological *-eys. Kazlauskas, 1969, 
has shown conclusively that the forms in -aus and -ies (< *-eys) 
are old forms in the Baltic languages. 

Other commonly attested *i- and *u-stem nominative plural forms 
are respectively *-eyes and *-ewes, cf., Skt. nom. pl. (agn-)ayas 
'fires,' (sin-)avas 'sons,' Gk. pékh-ees ‘arms' < *-eFes, Hittite 
(a$É-)ayaÉ 'good,' see MaZiulis, 1970, 297. These latter forms 
are a result of the contamination of the endings *-eys and *-yes 
(yielding *-eyes), and *-ews and *-wes (yielding *-ewes). 

Contaminations in case endings are not at all surprising. One 
may note the Russian nom. pl. druz'ja 'friends' (resulting from a 
contamination of the etymological druzi plus the suffix -ja), 
synov'ja (resulting from a contamination of the etymological 
seynove plus the suffix -ja). The Russian locative plural ending 
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(ruk-)ax must come from a contamination of the stem vowel -a- plus 
a loc. pl. ending *-x which can be phonologically justified only in 
position after *r, ú, k, i. Etymologically one would expect a Rus- 
sian *a-stem loc. pl. *(ruk-)as, cf., Skt. sen-aeu 'in the armies'). 
Contamination is the only possible explanation for the generalized 
locative plural ending -azx. 

We could possibly assume two original dual forms *-ey/*-ye and 
*-ew/-we which were contaminated to provide the dual forms *-eye 
and *-eve respectively, the latter attested by Homeric Gk. pékhee 
and late Avestan bazava 'two arms,' see Schwyzer, 1939, 573. 

A nom.-acc. dual form such as Gk. do&üre 'two spears! seems to 
attest to an etymological *dor-we and a nom.-acc. dual form such 
as Gk. kheire seems to attest an etymological *kher-ye. 

On the other hand Greek forms which seem to attest *-eye and 
*-ewe may be back formations on the model of the nom.-acc. dual 
aner-e vs. the nom. pl. anér-es. 

In addition to forming nominative-accusative plurals from old 
duals the *-s was commonly added to various singular cases to form 
the plural. Thus, for example, the ending *~s was added to the 
singular case form *-oy to give an ending *-ots which functions 
as a dative plural in Gk. Lük-ois 'wolves,' and an instrumental 
plural in Lith. (dtev-)ais, Skt. (dev-)ais 'gods.' (See also 
3.42.) (The Sanskrit vrddhi perhaps is the result of an old acute 
intonation on the final syllable. In Lithuanian, of course, the 
cognate word has the circumflex intonation, but an acute is impos- 
sible in Lithuanian word-final syllable. In the definite adjective 
(balt-Jai-siais 'white' the circumflex may be under the influence 
of the circumflex in word-final position.) Another clear example 
of the addition of the -s is the Lith. inst. pl. (sün-)umis derived 
from the inst. sg. (sün-)umi 'son.' Attention might also be drawn 
to the Hittite *o-stem gen.-dat. pl. forms ad-da-a5 = attaf 
'fathers,' antufKa$ 'men,' etc. 

3.8 The ending -y added to the *o-stem gives the pronominal non- 
singular ending *-oy, and ending which is attested in such nom. pl. 
masc. forms as Latin (Lup-)t (although this latter ending is 

perhaps from *-ey, see MaZiulis, 1970, 174), Lith. (vilk-)ai, 

Greek (Luk-ot), OCS (vlve-)t 'wolves.' The same ending undoubtedly 
functions as a nom.-acc. *o-stem dual in Skt. (yug-Je, OCS (ild)z-)E 
‘two yokes.' In Sanskrit we find the non-singular ending -e- 

(<x *-oy-) furnishing a stem for the dat.-abl. pl. form (dev-)e-bhyas. 
The same stem *-oy- is represented in the Greek gen.-loc. dual 
(pod-Joiti)n 'two feet.' Schwyzer, 1939, 557, suggests that -otin 


comes from -oiun since we find the Arcadian form Didumotun. 
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When the ending *-o took the dual function as the result of the 
creation of the new plural in *-0s, the *-ó was felt to be the 
result of the monophthongization of *-ov, since the word for 'two' 
had the alternative stems *d(w)o and *d(w)ow (for *dow, cf., Old 
Irish dau, Welsh dau). Thus the *o-stem dual developed two endings, 
viz. *-0 and *-ow. In Sanskrit we see the contamination of these 
two stems in the *o-stem nom.-acc. dual (dev-)au 'two gods.' This 
ending *-ow is represented in the Avestan loc. dual [azhv-)ö ‘in 
both lives' (< Proto-Iranian *-au), possibly in Lith. (pusi-)au 'in 
half,' and also possibly in the OCS gen. dual (vink-)u '(of two) 
wolves' and the preposition meÉdu 'between' (« med-jau). The 
*-ow(-) is also found in Skt. (dur-)o(-nam) ‘habitation, home.' 
(See Brugmann, 1911, 207.) The addition of the *-s to *-ow gives 
*-ows, a form which functions as the *o-stem gen.-loc. dual ending 
in Sanskrit where we find (vrk-ay-)os. One may note that the *o- 
stem non-singular ending *-oy(-) functions here as a stem to which 
the ending *-ow(s)- has been added. Since the Sanskrit ending 
-ayos corresponds exactly with the gen.-loc. form of the numeral 
'two,' viz., dvayos, one may suspect some influence from the latter 
form also. Skt. dvayos corresponds to the Lithuanian adverb 
dvtejau(s) t'in twos, in pairs,' and the OCS gen.-loc. dual form 
dvvoju. (See Stang, 1966, 277.) 

The ending *-y is also used for non-singular function with the 
*q-stem nouns which, of course, also derive from the pronoun *a. 
One finds, for example, the Latin nom. pl. (ros-Jae 'roses,' Gk. 
(khör-)ai 'lands,' Tokharian B nom. pl. pyapyain (nom. sg. pyapyd 
'flower,' see Krause-Thomas, 1960, 142) with contamination from 
the nasal plural marker. The ending *-ay is also attested, however, 
in the nom.-acc. *a-stem ending in Skt. (bal-)e 'two maidens,' OCS 
(rge-)E, Lith. (»ank-)i 'two hands.' According to the conventional 
wisdom the *o-stem nom. pl. ending *-o£Z was taken over from the 
pronominal stems, and thus Brugmann, 1904, 390, writes (fn. 2): 
"Durch Herübernahme des -o£ (-o£) der pronominalen Deklination ... 
das zunächst auf die Adj. überging: gr. Zukoi, theoi, wie toi, 
lat. Lupi (alat. poploe) wie isti, ir. fir = *viroi wie in-d = 
*-toi, got. blindat "blinde! wie pat, lit. geré-ji, aksl. vinet 
wie ti." Brugmann writes also, 388 (fn. 2), that the *q-stem nom. 
pl. Gk. khörai, tai may have been nom. dual formations which were 
reinterpreted as nominative plurals on the basis of such *o-stem 
forms as Gk. hippot, tot. On the other hand, as we have seen above, 
dual forms are known for the *o- and *a-stems, cf., also Old Irish 
tuatth from *tout-at. 
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I reinterpret the entire matter in the following way. The *o- 
and *a- (and in my opinion *&-) stem adjectives and nouns had their 
origin in stem plus pronoun collocation. Therefore it is no sur- 
prise that the endings turn out to be the same. The minimal pro- 
nominal elements had the endings *-W, *-y, *-s and *-t. The various 
forms *-o/aN (to *-o, *-a under certain sandhi conditions), *-oy, 
*-ay (to *-a under certain sandhi conditions), *-os, *-as, *-ot, 
*-at all adopted functions which were in the course of time spe- 
cialized in different ways in the various Indo-European languages. 

The marker -i (= *-y) is known in the following nom.-acc. pl. 
neuter forms: Hittite (huppar-)i 'large jars' (beside huppar-a 
and huppar), (kurur-)i 'hostilities, enmities' (beside kurur, see 
Kronasser, 1956, 121), (ishiyul)-i (beside ishiyul-a, see Kronasser, 
1956, 119); Sanskrit (eatvär-)i 'four,' (possessive adjectives in 
-mant and -vant): (pasumant- )1 'possessing cattle,' (bhágavant-)i 
"prosperous,' (perfect participles in -vams): (vidvans-)i 'knowing,' 
(tasthivams-)i 'having stood.' 

In Thumb-Hauschild, 1959, 85, we find the statement that the 
nom.-acc. neuter plural ending -ani is to be derived from the Indo- 
European *-ön-a. But in addition to the aforementioned ending we 
also encounter the Vedic ending -à, ef; bhiama 'Wesen, being, ' 
nama 'names,' parva ‘knots, joints.' Outside of Indo-Iranian, 
according to Thumb-Hauschild, there are no clear correspondences. 
The Indo-European basic form -& as well as the genetic relationship 
between -@ : -ani are unclear. -@ is simply the singular ending 
used with the plural function; -a cannot be viewed as a simple 
metrical Auslaut lengthening. But, according to Thumb-Hauschild, 
1959, 86, the Vedic forms in -ani and -a@ were the starting point 
for the growth of the n in the neuter vocalic stems. 

I suspect, however, that the ending -ri results from a contamina- 
tion of the non-singular markers -n and -i, as Shields, 1976, has 
suggested. 

In Tokharian also we encounter an ending -i of disputed origin. 
Apparently final -i may derive in some cases from *-oy, thus 
Tokharian B keme 'tooth' (= Gk. gómphos 'peg'), nom. pl. kem-i 
(= Gk. gomphot) , Tokharian B meske 'tie, bond, connection’ (= Lith. 
mazgas 'knot'), nom. pl. meski (= Lith. mazgai), See Van Windekens, 
1966, 250-251 and 254. We assume an etymological diphthong here, 
because all of the forms show the lack of palatalization of the 
consonant preceding the ending. In other substantives, however, 
the Tokharian nominative plural marker -t brings about the palatal- 
ization of the preceding consonant, e.g., B men-i 'moons, months,' 
A man-i, B kaun-i 'days,' A kon-i (Krause-Thomas, 1960, 141-142). 


This is commonly traced back to Indo-European *-eyes, see Krause- 
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Thomas, 1960, 128, 131. Van Windekens, 1966, 265, says, however, 
that one must also consider that the Z-stem ending with a pre- 
desinential zero vocalism would explain a Tokharian AB -Z, cf., 
Gk. básies from basis 'stepping, a step,' ophtes from ophis 
‘serpent, snake,' poltes from polis 'city.' These Greek forms 
seem to reflect *i-stem plurals and show the etymological rela- 
tionship between these stems and the *i-stems, see 3.21. 

The nominative plural forms with a palatalized final -r, such 
as Tokharian AB kantwan 'tongues,' rin 'cities,' Tokharian B 
saswen 'masters,' A aren 'plows' could be explained as having 
their ending in the *n-stem plural *-n-es, see Van Windekens, 
1966, 264. (See 3.6.) On the other hand an ending *-n-i > -n 
(cf., Skt. nom. pl. neuter yuga-ni 'yokes,' etc.) would explain 
the Tokharian forms just as well. A similar explanation is found 
in Shields, 1977, 60. 

I should like to point out here also the existence of an Z-marker 
for the plural in Finnish. According to Hakulinen, 1957, 58, this 
i-plural is at the very latest after the Volga Finnish period, 
whereas it developed into a clear system in the common Baltic- 
Lappic Finnic period. The beginnings, however, were much earlier, 
possibly already present in Proto-Uralic. In modern Finnish it is 
seen in the oblique cases, e.g., gen. pl. kalojen (kalain) '(of the) 
fish,' partitive pl. kaloja, essive pl. kaloina, illative pl. 
kaloihin, etc. (See Cop, 1972, 172.) Tauli, 1956, 190, notes 
that originally the Finno-Ugric plural morpheme -i had a local 
meaning and that the adjective suffix -£ and the suffix -ja, -jà 
were originally the same derivational suffix. It would be inter- 
esting to see at least a typological (and perhaps a genetic) 
parallel with the use of the Indo-European *-y both as an oblique 
case marker and as a nominative plural marker. 
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Verb Morphology 


4.0 There is evidence that the complicated verbal structure of 
Sanskrit and Greek is quite secondary. The distribution of the 
various stems into the present, aorist and imperfect tenses seems 
to be something relatively new. Thus Gonda, 1971, 89, writes: 
"Forms of the type éram-a-t (Sram- ‘be weary') and others which, 
deriving for the greater part from stems which are not formally 
characterized and may therefore be interpreted as aorists or as 
presents, may on the other hand be adduced in substantiation of the 
hypothesis that once there was no thorough and systematic distinc- 
tion between a present and an aorist stem." 

Burrow, 1965, 295, writes: "The close relation between the 
aorist and present systems is seen by the fact that certain types 
of aorist stem are identical in form with certain types of present 
stem. This is so with the root aorist (äkar, etc.) which is formed 
like the imperfect of the root class (ähan, etc.), and the a-aorist 
(äruhat, etc.) which resembles the imperfect of the sixth class 
(ätudat, etc.). The aorist or imperfect character of these two 
types of formation is determined not by the form itself but by the 
existence or non-existence of a present from the same stem. In 
other cases there is evidence for the one time existence of pres- 
ents from those forms of stem which in Sanskrit are used exclusive- 
ly as aorists. Thus corresponding to the reduplicated aorist 
ájijanat, Avestan has a present zZzanenti 'they give birth'." 
Burrow, 1965, 296, continues: "It appears that originally Indo- 
European distinguished in the indicative simply between present 
and preterite, the forms of which could be made from a wide variety 
of stems. This state of affairs is continued in Hittite, which 
shows no sign of ever having had a tense corresponding to the 
aorist of other languages." 

The organization of the verb into various stems marking the dif- 
ferent moods, tenses and aspects took place over a long period of 
time and it is very difficult to sort out the layers. The earlier 
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nominal nature of the non-diathetic verb is attested in the third 
person singular forms such as the Skt. root aorist äkar, the imper- 
fect of the root class áhan, Gk. 3rd sg. aorist forms such as ógno, 
or such reconstructed 3rd sg. aorist forms as *éthe for étheke 
'put,' *édo for édoke 'gave,' see Schwyzer, 1939, 741. It is 
usually assumed that a final *-£ is lost in these Greek forms on 
the basis of the Sanskrit cognates ádhat 'put' and ádat 'gave' re- 
Spectively. This assumption is quite unnecessary. These forms may 
have gained the -£ later. Another trace of the endingless forms is 
furnished by the Skt. 3rd sg. perfect forms dadáu 'gave' and papráu 
(beside papra /1 x/) 'filled.' See Whitney, 1889, 288 and Hirt, 
1904/5, 66. 

On the basis of the -w- of the Tokharian lst sg. ending -wa, 
Krause, 1955, 140, proposes that the u-element has penetrated into 
such forms as the Skt. daddu, dadhäu, tasthau, jajhau, papráu. He 
writes, "Man denke ferner an den griechischen sa-Aorist, dessen a 
urspriinglich nur die Personal Endung m war... ." Contrary to the 
contemporary language theorists, I see nothing in principle against 
assuming a spread of a lst singular element to the 3rd singular. 
(See 1.5.) On the other hand if one accepts the suggestion that 
the oldest form of the middle~perfect system did not show subject 
verb concord, then the problem disappears completely. In addition 
Krause's suggestion does not explain the identity of the Gothic lst 
and 3rd sg. preterits satso, watwo, the Gk. (lst sg.) hésta-ka be- 
side the 3rd sg. hösta-ke (if these are formed on the root *hésta-), 
nor the identity of the Skt. lst and 3rd middle perfects such as 
dade. (See Thumb-Hauschild, 1959, 291, Hirt, 1904/5, 66.) 

I would also note that the thematic perfect (as reconstructed by 
Cowgill, 1972, 563) shows *-e in both the 3rd singular and the 2nd 
plural, the only difference being that the 2nd plural is stressed 
and the 3rd singular is unstressed. An original identity of these 
forms seems likely. 

I suggest that the oldest form of the verb was originally a nomi- 
nal form, not marked for diathesis. Karl Horst Schmidt would ob- 
ject (oral communication) that normally languages show a contrast 
of action verbs vs. stative verbs, i.e., that they are semantically 
differentiated. He supports this view with language typological 
arguments. As I have noted above (para. 1.6) language typology is 
not too strong an argument, because the number of existing languages 
does not depend upon the languages themselves, but upon historical 
accident. On the other hand it is surely true that one can always 
classify verbs (or other speech categories) according to semantic 
characteristics. Although there are clear semantic differences be- 
tween such verbs as English 'to see' and 'to strike,' I see no 
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reason to connect the semantic characteristics with the morphologi- 
cal differences. 

Cowgill, 1972, 563, writes: "I believe it is not possible to de- 
rive in any plausible way the verb patterns of the Anatolian lan- 
guages from the pattern that is common to Greek and Indo-Iranian." 
I would go further than Cowgill, however, and would say that the 
attested similarities are sufficiently ambiguous to allow for 
numerous possible interpretations. Although there are certain 
common interpretations of verbal notions, there is in fact no ver- 
bal notion which cannot be interpreted as stative, active, dynamic, 
etc. depending upon the perception of the speakers of the language 
in question. 

Now it is obvious that the attested form of any phoneme may be 
different from its proto-form. Thus, for example, there is no 
reason to suppose that Sanskrit a always reflects an Indo-European 
So, The same is true for morphological categories. There is no 
reason to suppose that an attested morphological category represents 
the earlier etymological function of this category. This is clear 
for individual verbs. Thus Russian gonzt 'chases' is obviously an 
etymological iterative, although in contemporary Russian it func- 
tions as a durative verb. Similarly German er ist geschlagen ‘he 
is beaten' gets its perfect meaning from the intrusion of the newer 
form er wird geschlagen 'he is being beaten.' (See Kurylowicz, 
1964, 57, 89.) Conversely an old perfect tense can easily pass to 
the meaning of a simple preterit, cf. the use of French il a fait 
in the meaning of the older ZZ fit 'he did, made.' Another example 
is the passage of the Slavic perfective presents to future meaning. 
We can in fact see the passage of perfective present to future 
taking place almost before our eyes in Lithuanian where such a sen- 
tence as eini i? pasakai means 'I shall go and I shall say.' 

Thus the attested meaning of the perfect tense and middle voice 
are not necessarily the original meanings, although I believe that 
traces of the non-diathetic character of these forms may be found 
yet in the meanings of the verbal adjectives in *-to, see para. 

4.2 and 5.53. 

It is frequently thought that the athematic verbs are somehow 
more primitive than the thematic verbs. Present tense athematic 
verbs, however, are for the most part furnished with primary end- 
ings, thereby suggesting a later origin. In my own view the half- 
thematic verbs like Lat. sum, es, est discussed in para. 4.4 are 
the earliest type. Only in Latin has the original present tense 
function of this particular verb (with secondary endings) been pre- 
served, but in Hittite e-es-ta it has taken on preterit meaning 
and in Greek éstai (from *est~- with the later addition of the 
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middle ending -ati replacing *-oi) it has taken on future function. 
All of the forms reflect, however, an earlier *és-et (with a sec- 
ondary ending *-£, not the primary ending *-££) in which the old 
thematic vowel (or etymological pronoun) has been lost in un- 
stressed position. 

One may note also the apparent great age of the injunctive verbs, 
see Hoffmann, 1967, 35. These verbs are thematic and supplied 
with secondary endings. Originally these forms differed from the 
athematic forms with secondary endings only by the position of the 
stress, although in most cases the full grade of the root has been 
restored analogically. 


4.1 Kretschmer, 1947, proposed that there existed within Indo- 
European an objective conjugation such that the various non-present 
tense verbal formants ~s-, -t-, -v-, -k- were originally markers of 
the object of the verb. He concludes, 49: "Wenn sich also doch 
die objektive Konjugation hauptsächlich oder ausschließlich in den 
Präteriten nachweisen läßt, so liegt der Grund anscheinend darin, daß 
diese Präterita, Wurzelaoriste (&st3, éb2, édu, éphu, edöke, ethäke) 
und Perfekta von Wurzelstämmen (ai. dadäu, dadhäu, papräu, jajAüau, 
lat. plevt, [glnovt) die ältesten Temporalbildungen ihres Flexions- 
systems waren, älter als die zugehörigen oder zugebildeten Präsen- 
tia. Die t-Präterita bilden eine jüngere Schicht, die sich an die 
s-Präterita angeschlossen hatte: hier läßt sich der Zweck der ob- 
jektiven Konjugation, die Transitivierung von Intransitiven, nicht 
überall erkennen. Ihre Entstehung fällt wohl in eine jüngere 
Periode, wie auch die der großen Masse der übrigen Fälle, die sich 
schließlich bis in die einzelsprachliche Zeit fortsetzt." 

I would not be certain as far as the objective origin of the for- 
mants which he has quoted is concerned, but I do believe that he 
has had an important insight into the primordiality (and the lack 
of concord with the nominative subject) of certain of the root 
aorist and perfect forms he has quoted. 

Watkins, 1969, 103-106, argues that the old middle or perfect 
ending *-o/e is originally the thematic vowel and writes that the 
thematic noun forms belong to the oldest reconstructible layer of 
Indo-European. Essentially in Watkins' opinion, 106, the thematic 
vowel is introduced into the verbal system from the noun. Thus 
full-grade root-stressed *két~o/e and zero-grade end-stressed 
*dhugh-6/é are, in Watkins' view, original thematic nominal forms 
which, as noun predicates, take over the function of verbal predi- 
cates in the 3rd sg. As examples Watkins gives the Avestan 3rd 
sg. pres. middle ni-yne with primary ending, Indo-Iranian 3rd sg. 
*ghn-á with zero grade of the root attested also in such nominal 


forms as Avestan vara6ra-yna-, Vedic go-ghnd- ‘noxious to kine.' 
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A nominal origin for the verb does not seem unlikely, thus Col- 
linder, 1960, 243, writes: "The typically finite verb-forms of the 
Uralic languages were from the beginning nominal constructions: 
syntagms of a noun, derived from the verb stem, and a pronoun of 
the first or second person." 

For Semitic Gray, 1934, 34, writes:  "Nouns and verbs are con- 
nected in that, for the most part, they are evolved from identical 
bases which are in themselves neither nominal nor verbal, and which 
possess only à fundamental meaning of the vaguest and most general 
type." 

The possibility of a nominal origin for certain of the verbal 
forms seems to be attested in the Altaic languages, according to N. 
Poppe, 1965, 195-196. Menges, 1968, 125, writes that the Altaic 
verb is of nominal nature and that even in the function of predicate 
has no real equivalent to the Indo-European or Semitic finite verb. 
Menges notes, 129, "When a verbal noun . . . functions as predicate 
of a main sentence, it assumes suffixes expressing person, except 
in the instance of the 3rd person which may remain undesignated. 
The suffixes marking person are either the enclitical pronomina 
personalia or the possessive suffixes." I would point out also the 
possibility that the Old Egyptian suffix conjugation has its origin 
in nomína actionis according to Schenkel, 1975. 

Now Adrados, 1975, 605, notes that the Indo-European middle voice 
is characterized by the vowel *-o and, indeed, one would like to 
believe this, cf. the Hittite 3rd sg. middle present &s-a 'sits,' 
the Skt. 3rd sg. middle imperfect aduha(t) (Renou, 1952, 260). In 
my view this *-o was probably the pronoun *o used first in ana- 
phoric and then in deictic function. (Lith. n23-a 'carries' also 
has an etymological *-o, but this could result either from a level- 
ing of the old active and middle paradigms, or could be explained 
[see Schmalstieg, 1970] as a specifically Baltic development.) 

Now Watkins, 1969, 113, points out the tendency for the 3rd sg. 
ending *-o to be replaced by *-to. 

I would suggest that this ending *-to is merely the deictic pro- 
noun *to added to a root, usually in the zero grade, cf. the Skt. 
3rd sg. middle aorist (injunctive) m& "p-ta ‘he shall not die' 
(Watkins, 1969, 114), Gk. 3rd sg. middle aor. (Hesychius) 
ap-épha-to * apéthanen 'died,' (<tgh®y-to). According to Watkins, 
1969, 115, Hittite marta(ri) derives from *mp-to. The ending *-to 
is attested in the Hittite 3rd sg. middle present ar-ta 'rises, 
stands,' and the 3rd sg. middle aor. Gk. Seto, Skt. Ar-ta 'rose.' 
(See Petersen, 1932, 205, and para. 5.5.) I propose furthermore 
that the Gothic passive ending -da reflects an earlier *-to, cf. 
lst and 3rd sg. nim-a-da 'taken,' in which the first -a- reflects 
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the etymological *nem-o (the *-o- deriving from the deictic pronoun 
*-o- » thematic vowel). One may note here the similarity with the 
opinion of Bopp, 1869, 48, who wrote that the pronoun £a (recon- 
structed, of course, on the basis of Sanskrit) gives the 3rd person 
singular ending. (Bopp, however, says that the primary ending -tti 
results from the weakening of the £a and that in the secondary end- 
ing the -a is lost completely.) 

Hirt, 1928, 102, wrote: 


"Die 3. Sg. Med. des sogenannten Wurzelaoristes geht auf -to 
aus. Wir kónnen die Formen des sog. starken Aorists im Griech., 
des Wurzelaorists im Indischen dem Kasus indefinitus des Ver- 
baladjektivs auf -to gleichsetzen: ai. ákpta: kptás 'gemacht'; 
ai. avpta: vptás 'gewahlt'; ai. rta: ptás 'geschickt'; ai. 
ampta: mptás 'gestorben'; ai. aeppta: "E 'gewinnen'; ai. 
ajukta: juktás 'anschirren'; ai. &mata enken': matäs; ai. 
appgkta 'mischen': ppktäs; ai. abhakta 'zuteilen': bhaktás; ai. 
vikta 'zittern': viKtás; ai. äspadta: spaßtas; ai. aspáta 
'loslassen' $tás:; gr. étheto: ai. adhita: gr. thetös, ai. 
hitäs; ai. Be: sthitás von stha 'stehen'; ai. astpta: 
astptás 'unüberwindlich'; ai. agürta: gürtäs'begrüßt', 1. 
gratus; ai. agata: gatas, gr. batös 'gegangen'; ai. ävrkta 'zu- 
sammendrehen': vpktás; ai. asakta 'hàngen, haften': saktäs; ai. 
amatta "fröhlich sein': mattas. Dazu kommen aus dem Griech.: 
Ephato: phatös; ksüneto: hetös; gr. éssuto: ai. Óójuiás; (gr.) 
lekto: Lektös; ferner venetisch zoto: gr. dotós l. datus; got. 
stop, ahd. stuot: gr. statós, l. status, ai. sthitäs; gr. 
egeneto: 1. genitus; abg. pitu: ai. pttás usw.; gr. pito: l. 
completus, ai. purtás; gr. éphthito: ai. ksitäs; gr. ékhuto: ai. 
hutäs; gr. blöto: bletös u.a.' 


KuryYowicz, 1964, 62, says that the Indo-European 


"perfect goes back to a verbal adjective in -@, conveying a 
meaning comparable to that of the younger formation in -£ó-, 
plus elements (2,0, -ta*, zero) functioning as grammatical sub- 
jects, whatever their etymology. E.g., *ghtené 'killed', 
*ahllen-a2ö6 'I (am) killed', *gAUen-tá* 'thou (art) killed'." 


KuryZowicz, 62, supposes that the original form *gh*ené like the 
English form killed originally had three functions. 1. imperfective 
as in English (he is being) killed; 2. state as in English (he is) 
killed = (he ts) dead; 3. perfective as in English (he has been) 
killed. Finally he says that a split between the functions 1. and 
2. on the one hand and 3. on the other hand has led to the split be- 
tween the historical middle ('I am being killed') and the perfect 
('he has been killed'). 

The original identity of the 2nd and 3rd sg. endings in the old 
medio-passive can be seen in such Hittite medio-passive forms as the 
2nd sg. pres. artatt (artari), 3rd sg. pres. artart (arta), see 
Friedrich, 1960, 108, or in the 2nd and 3rd sg. pret. artat. 

The Skt. 2nd sg. middle aor. ending (a-dt-)thuh ‘you (sg.) gave’ 
was originally identical with the 3rd sg. middle aor. (a-di-)ta. 

One notes in Sanskrit the general tendency for the 2nd person forms 
to be differentiated from the 3rd person by means of aspiration of 
the -t-. Note the following items: 
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2nd person 3rd person 


Dual 

pres. act. bhávathah bhávatah 
pres. middle bhavethe bhávete 
imperf. middle ábhavetham abhavétam 
perfect cakräthuh cakrätuh 


Thus the ending -thah shows the typical aspiration, whatever the 
origin of the latter may be. The final element of this ending is de- 
rived from a contamination with the 2nd sg. secondary ending *-(e)s. 
In other words *-t(h)a (« *-t(h)o « *-to) plus -ah (< *-es) gives 
-thäh. (See Watkins, 1969, 188; KuryZowicz, 1964, 59.) 

One possibility of explaining the aspiration in Sanskrit is that 
it resulted from a transfer from those forms where it developed 
naturally according to Indic sound laws, e.g., 2nd pl. dugdhá 
'milked' (cf. Thumb-Hauschild, 1959, 248). Hirt, 1928, 116-117, 
proposed for Skt. v@ttha, Gk. oistha, Goth. waist a particle -tha 
similar to that of Gk. éntha, 'there', Skt. ta&th@ 'so, thus.’ If 
Hirt is correct it would be easy to see the analogical spread of the 
aspiration into other 2nd person forms in Sanskrit and Greek. 

Actually, of course, the equation Skt. th = Gk th does not stand 
on very solid ground anyway. Meillet, 1964, 91, wrote that in the 
equation Skt. 2nd sg. perfect véttha = Gk. ofstha "le th a plutôt 
une valeur expressive." Meillet, 1967, 109, wrote, "In Greek, *t 
and *th fall together." Greek th in place of expected *t may be the 
result of the influence of the middle voice 2nd pl. -sthe. In gen- 
eral in Greek one notes an extension of forms in -sth- at the ex- 
pense of forms in -t-, cf. the 2nd dual ending -sthon of the middle 
voice which Meillet and Vendryes, 1927, 311, explain as being the 
result of an analogical development on the basis of the middle plu- 
ral -sthe and the dual active -ton. 

The vocalism of the Greek ending -tha is a result of the adoption 
of the vocalism of the lst sg. -a (« *-m), viz. lst sg. otda 'I 
know' 2nd sg. otstha (where *-tha replaces *-the or *-o) just as in 
the 3rd sg. middle -(e)t-ai replaces -(e)t-ot on the basis of 
(o)m-ai. Here -a- has replaced -o- on the basis of forms with 
-a < *-m). 

The ending -so attested in the Gk. 2nd sg. middle imperfect 
ephéreo, -ou Avestan baraha « Proto-Iranian *bhara-sa (Brugmann, 
1904, 594) may either be a direct reflection of the old deictic pro- 
noun *so or perhaps was remodeled on the basis of the active ending 
*-(e)s and the 3rd sg. ending *-to. (See Cowgill, 1972, 559.) 

Cowgill, 1972, 559-560, argues that the mediopassive was distinct 
from the perfect as far back as the prehistory of Indo-European can 
be traced. He writes, 560: 
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"What the perfect and the mediopassive share formally is an 
identity of the basic, person and number marking components 

of some of their endings against a quite different set in the 
present and aorist active endings for the same persons and 
numbers. (Hence in the third person mediopassive, *-o and *-ro 
are almost certainly older than *-£o and *-nto, although the 
unanimous testimony of all witnesses indicates that both sets 
existed already before the breakup of the proto-language). 

This partial similarity may reflect a time when a remote an- 
cestor of our language family had, say, a transitive m-conju- 
gation, made by appending pronouns in ergative case to verb 
stems, and an intransitive H2-conjugation, made by appending 
pronouns in nominative case (in the third singular however, no 
pronoun at all). But such a system is too remote to be more 
than dimly glimpsed from the data available to us. The system 
that we are entitled to reconstruct has a mediopassive distinct 
from the perfect in endings, in ablaut pattern, and in lexical 
constituency.” 


It is interesting to note that he also suggests that the personal 
endings may have a pronominal origin, although he suggests a differ- 
ence in the cases, i.e., ergative for the m-conjugation and nomina- 
tive for the H2-conjugation. 

Cowgill, 560, reconstructs the endings -H20, -tH2z0 (-so), -(t)o, 
-medhH2,-dhwe, -ro/nto as the secondary mediopassive endings, which 
are only secondary in the same sense that the endings -m, -s and -£ 
are secondary to -mi, -sti and ~ti. For the non-Anatolian perfect he 
reconstructs the endings, 565, -Hae, -tH2e, -e, -me, -é, -en. 

I would find only the 3rd singular forms as original (and the 2nd 
pl. perfect -é which is only the stressed version of the 3rd sg. 
form). The 3rd plural forms are old adjective or noun forms and the 
remaining endings are the result of contaminations with the active 
conjugation endings. Originally the middle and the perfect were not 
Supplied with endings according to the person and number of the sub- 
ject. 


4.2 There is evidence for the lack of diathesis in the older form 
of the verb in the various functions of the *-t- participle which 

is closely related to the ending *-to. Gonda, 1960, 65, writes that 
-to- is the adjectival counterpart of the middle voice. I believe 
it worthwhile to quote Gonda at length in this regard (65-66): 


"As is well known the name traditionally given to this category 
in Greek grammars, adjectivum verbale, is much to be preferred 
to the term perfect passive participle, which indicates a func- 
tion adopted by part of these words in the course of time. 
Originally the -£o- formation (e.g. Skt. äruta- 'heard, re- 
nowned', Gr. klutös, Lat. in-elutus 'renowned'), being neutral 
as to tense and voice, indicated that a substantival concept is 
either actually or possibly affected by the process indicated 
by the root of the adjective, that it is within the sphere of 
that process, that it is reduced to a condition, subject to, 
supplied with the idea expressed by the adjective, etc. Hence 
the Latin turatus ‘under an oath; taken to witness in an oath; 
having sworn'; fletus 'weeping', tacitus ‘silent’ and "not 
spoken of', pransus 'who has breakfasted', potus 'who has 
drunk' and 'what has been drunk, drained'; the Greek ágeustos 
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'not tasting, not have tasted; tasteless', äthiktos (parthénos, 
khöros, hegetéros, kerdön) ' untouched, not. to be touched; not 
touching’, áphthitos ‘not liable to perish, undecaying,' etc. 
etc. ... 


"Now it has been this category of adjectives which came, in 
the Latin and Celtic verbal systems, to supplement the middle 
presents so as to form the paradigma of the types Lat. loquor: 
Locutus sum; turor: turatus sum; patior: passus sum; Ir. berir: 
brethe (-b»eth) . . . These frequent and fixed combinations 
show that there was a high degree of affinity between these 
adjectives and the present forms with middle endings . . . 
The very existence of this widespread nominal category, how- 
ever, shows that it supplied a real want. So, in the verbal 
system, did the middle voice. Like the latter the -£o-adjec- 
tives often assumed a 'passive sense' 


Further evidence for original lack of diathesis is given by Adra- 
dos, 1975, 499, who points out that such an expression as Zre Romam 
'to go to Rome! is quite different from amare patrem 'to love the 
father,' although such was not the case initially. Thus we have 
gotten the idea of a direct object bound to the existence of a pas- 
sive transformation which is very old in Indo-European. For us a 
verb of motion plus the accusative of a noun denoting place where 
no passive transformation is possible implies a secondary function 
of the accusative. But the use of the accusative with verbs of 
motion is quite well attested in the various Indo-European lan- 
guages, cf., e.g., Skt. yamdm ha yajgnd gachati 'to Yama goes the 
sacrifice,' devam td est pathtbhih sugébhth ‘to the gods thou goest 
by paths easy to traverse,' etc. (Macdonell, 1916, 299). Cf. also 
Tokharian A ytar i- [B ytäri t-] "einen Weg gehen' (Krause-Thomas, 
1960, 80), Gk. kntisé d’ ourandn hiken ‘the savor of the burnt sac- 
rifice reached heaven' (Brugmann, 1904, 442). Concerning Hittite 
Friedrich, 1960, 120, writes that although the usual case for the 
answer to the question wohin is the dative of the older language 
and the dative-locative of the younger language we also find the 
accusative case although rather rarely. (See 5.11 and 5.12.) 

The notion of diathesis can only exist if we assume some kind of 
subject/object relationship between the verb and the noun. The 
earlier situation was somewhat similar to that described by Thomp- 
son for the Vietnamese verb. Thompson writes, 225-226: 


"In alarge majority of the cases where a verbal is comple- 
mented by a following substantive or substantival phrase it 
will appear from the Engiish point of view that it is a matter 
of verb and object or goal. However, it is especially impor- 
tant to realize that in the over-all scheme of Vietnamese gram- 
mar this English category has no real counterpart . . . The 
opposition of subject and object--so important in English--is 
simply not part of the Vietnamese system. This fact is clear- 
ly connected with the lack of grammatical 'voice' connotations 
in the verb." (See also 5.11.) 


One may compare also the description of certain aspects of the 
Avar verb as given by Tchekhoff, 1972, 107. This language lacks 
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on the one hand a contrast between subject and object and on the 
other hand a contrast between active and passive. Tchekhoff gives 
some sample sentences in which the form alone is insufficient to 
decide who is the patient and who is the agent. Thus: 


dun kvana-la 
in connection with me the action of eating. 
The translation may be either 'I eat' or 'I am being eaten.’ For- 


mally nothing shows the preference for either the first or the 
second translation. Out of context, of course, the first transla- 
tion seems most likely, since the speaker is there to tell the 
story. In other cases there is no way to know. Thus hama kvana-la 
means either 'the donkey eats' or ‘the donkey is being eaten.’ 
Another example is furnished by the root -at- which expresses the 
idea of discovering. A sentence such as: dir emén v-at-ula means 


either 'my father discovered' or 'my father was discovered.' Note 
also the following example from Tchekhoff, 1972, 108: 

di-ye y-as y-ol'-ula 

me to young girl there exists love, 
i.e., 'I love the young girl.' In this example the dative is ex- 


pressed by the morpheme -ye and the y- is a class marker of the 
rational feminine (Tchekhoff, 104). The form di-ye is not inter- 
preted as the subject of the action of loving, but rather as the 
beneficiary of this action. Another example from Tchekhoff, 1972, 
108: 


di-da y-as y-iX-ula 
me in young girl there is a view, 
i.e., 'I see the young girl.' In this case what we would call the 


subject, i.e., I, me is in the locative case. Several other ex- 
amples from Tchekhoff, 1972, 113: 


bahadur v-tX-ul-ey y-as y-igo 
hero view, sight young girl there exists. 


The translation could be either 'the hero sees the young girl' or 

'the young girl sees the hero.' Note the grammatical concord be- 

tween bahadur 'hero,' and the v- in v-iX-ul-ey on the one hand and 
the (-Jy(-) in v-iX-ul-ey, y-as and y-igo on the other hand. The 

emphasis is on the young girl in this sentence, but we still don't 
know who sees whom. Cf. now the example: 


y-as yY-iX-ul-ev bahadur v-ugo 
young girl sight, view hero there exists. 


Note the grammatical concord between the young girl and sight (ex- 
pressed by y-) and the concord between bahadur and the (-)v(-) of 
Y-iX-ul-ev and v-ugo. This sentence could have the same two trans- 
lations as the preceding sentence, i.e., we don't know who sees 
whom, but the emphasis is on the hero rather than the young giri. 
Tchekhoff, 1978, 79, writes that in Avar there is no opposition 
of diathesis. The participants in an action are marked in accord 
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with the constraints of the ergative construction, but the verb is 
neutral as regards diathesis. 

I note below a few other Indo-European verbal forms which I be- 
lieve to be of nominal origin. Streitberg, 1894, 388-390, quotes 
Osthoff to the effect that the Sanskrit 3rd sg. passive aorist forms 
such as ajani 'was born,' avaci (= Avestan ava@et), etc. are old 
nominal formations. A somewhat similar view is expressed by Wat- 
kins, 1969, 52, who writes that the Skt. 3rd sg. passive aor. jäni, 
äjani, jani ‘was born' represents the verbal root, the 3rd sg. non- 
personal form with the -i being the same particle as is found in 
-(m)i, -s(t). I would suggest also that the Skt. lst sg. middle 
ending -7 does not derive from $ and is not cognate with Gk. -a (which 
in my view is derived from *-m), but rather also represents a par- 
ticle added to an old nominal form relegated to the function of the 
lst singular by tbe adoption of the endings -thas for the 2nd sin- 
gular and -ta for the 3rd singular. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that this view is disputed by Delbrück, 1897, 437, who says 
that if the form in 2 were really a nominal form in Indo-Iranian, it 
would have as a feminine a nominative in -s. If, on the other hand, 
it goes back to the oldest time of the proto-language, then it could 
not have a purely Indo-Iranian origin. I would suggest, however, an 
Indo-European, rather than an Indo-Iranian origin. 

According to Gonda, 1951, 100, there are 178 indicatives and 42 
subjectives of the so-called passive aorist in -Z in the Rigveda and 
the agent is added only 13 times. Here it is derived from transi- 
tive and intransitive verbs and Gonda believes that it cannot be 
considered prevailingly a 'passive formation.'  Insler, 1968, 321, 
says that the three extraordinary features of the passive aorist, 
Viz., its isolated ending -Z, its isolated vocalism and its isolated 
root accentuation are all in disharmony within the framework of the 
rest of the regular medial root aorist. One is therefore led to 
consider it 'either a relic survival of great antiquity or the re- 
sult of rather extensive innovating changes.'  Insler opts for the 
latter alternative and gives a complicated analogical explanation. 

I would opt for the former alternative and merely consider it an 
older nominal formation without diathesis, a form which was incor- 
porated into the verbal system at a later date. 

Oettinger, 1976, 114 and passim., has suggested that for Proto- 
Indo-European three types of conjugation are to be distinguished, 
viz., middle, stative and perfect. I do not believe this dis- 
tinction will finally hold up. I should merely like to call 
attention to his contention that the Proto-Indo-European ending 
of the 3rd sg. pres. tense of the stative verb was -oi or -ehi 
-0%. In addition he writes (110): "Der Stativ bildet im 
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Uridg. wie im Hethitischen . . . kein vollständiges Paradigma, son- 
dern nur dritte Personen. Dies beruht auf der unpersönlichen Be- 
deutung der meisten Stativwurzeln (z.B. 'wichtig sein’, "offenbar 
sein', 'donnern')." 

As an example of the ending *-o7 in the stative Oettinger gives 
Skt. duhé "gibt Milch.' Oettinger's Hittite examples (p. 113) are 
less clear, cf., e.g., 3rd sg. pres. dukkari ‘ist wichtig' which 
he derives from *á uh in 1c o- nei. Several possibilities exist for 
the explanation of the middle ending *-oy. It may be a direct re- 
flection of an old deictic pronoun *-oy or a reflection of the 
deictic pronoun *o plus the addition of the deictic particle *-y. 
In either case, it might be pointed out that it is widely repre- 
sented cf., e.g., the Skt. lst and 3rd perfect middle ecakré, 'I, he 
made,' lst sg. middle present bhar-e ‘I carry,' etc. The identity 
of the lst and 3rd middle perfect eakre is etymological, attesting 
to the old nominal origin. The middle present forms such as Skt. 
2nd sg. bhar-as-e and 3rd sg. bhar-at-e reflect a contamination with 
the active voice forms. The older form was *bher-o-y and which, as 
a nominal form, had no distinctions for person and number since it 
did not agree with the subject in the latter categories. Only 
under the influence of the active voice *bher-es, *bher-et did the 
singular form *bher-o-y get replaced by *bher-es-o-y (> bhar-as-e [Gk. 
pher-eai, with -ai replacing -oi as Ruiperez, 1968, has shown]) and 
*bher-et-o-y (> bhar-at-e [Gk. phér-et-ai, with -az replacing -oi]). 

Now this middle ending *-oy was incorporated into the stative 
paradigms of Balto-Slavic and the 3rd weak class of Germanic, cf. 
Goth. 3rd sg. pres. mun-ai-p 'thinks' - Lith. mZn-Z 'mentions! « 
*mn-oy (with addition of the ending *-t in Germanic). In precon- 
sonantal word-final sandhi position *-oy passed to *-@. This ety- 
mological *-Z was specialized in preterite function in Baltic and 
as aorist in Slavic and Greek. Thus etymological *mn-e (« 

*mn-oy 7 C) gives the Lith. 3rd sg. preterite mzn-e(-jo) with addi- 
tion of -jo as a later development, cf. 3rd sg. Slavic aor. mbn-@ 
'thought, believed' (later supplied with endings of the sigmatic 
aorist in all persons except the 2nd sg. and the identical 3rd sg.), 
the Greek 3rd sg. second aor. (e-)mán-e 'raged.' 

Jasanoff, 1973, has suggested a relationship between the Germanic 
3rd class weak verbal ending -at~ and the 3rd sg. Indo-European 
middle ending *-ot (the same essentially as Oettinger's stative 
ending *-o7t). 

Polomé, 1967, 90, wrote: "Though many details need further elab- 
oration, it obviously appears that the indicative present paradigm 
of the Germanic third weak class reflects an IE athematic present 
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paradigm characterized by the presence of a *-@ suffix before the 
primary ending." 

In the present tense such verbs were connected with the lst sg. 
in *-y-. For further discussion see para. 4.44, 

There exists a vast literature concerning the origin of the ver- 
bal forms in *-r. (See, e.g., Neu, 1968, 8-12; 161-185 and Hirt, 
1927, 137 and 1937, 14-15.) Pisani, 1953, 63, wrote that the » de- 
notes a state, an element denoting lack of action (Untätigkeit) 
which on the one hand came to denote the intransitive middle mean- 
ing of the perfect and on the other hand the middle impersonal mean- 
ing from which the passive is derived. Watkins, however, 1969, 194, 
writes: 


"Daß das -r in einer Reihe von Sprachen fehlt und im Hethi- 
tischen fakultativ ist, während es im Luwischen verallgemein- 
ert wurde, zeigt zur Genüge, daß -r ursprünglich und per se 
nichts mit dem Ausdruck des Mediums zu tun hat. 


"Es gibt ferner keinerlei Anzeichen für irgendeine besondere 
'multipersonelle' oder 'unpersónliche' Bedeutung des r-Elements. 
Diese Bedeutung, die sich zum Beispiel in lat. tur, umbr. ter, 
air. tiagair, heth, akkifkittari nachweisen läßt, ist letztlich 
eine sekundäre Funktion der 3. Sg., an die das -r angefügt 
wurde und die zéro-Endung hatte. Vgl. einerseits Formen wie 
lat. Zubet neben osk. loufir 'vel', und andererseits Passiv- 
formen von intransitiven Verben in modernen Ausdrücken wie 
deutsch hier wird getanzt. 


"Das -r erscheint also nur als eine Endungskomponente, eine 
'nota augens'." 


Whatever the ultimate etymology of the r-endings may be, the ety- 
mological middle forms which have these endings are derived from 
nouns. This would be true either if one proposes a later particle 
*-» added to some etymological nominal form, or if one proposes 


that they derive from original nouns in *(e/o-)r. 


4.3 Verb morphology. As we have just seen in the preceding para- 
graph I propose that the verbal forms which became the perfect 
tense and the middle voice derive from old nouns or nouns to which 
the personal pronouns *e/o (later *-to) have been added with origi- 
nal deictic function. To this extent I give up part of the view I 
expressed in 1976a. 

In the following paragraphs I will first say a few words about 
the possible forms of the pronouns and then suggest how they may 
have become attached to the verbal stem. There were obviously many 
pronouns in Indo-European and the forms of these pronouns are quite 
varied in the different Indo-European languages as the result of 
many analogical reshapings. I will mention only those pronominal 
forms which are relevant to the central purpose of this discussion. 
First, it is clear that there existed the demonstrative stems nom. 
sg. masc. *so, fem. *sa, neut. *to. (See Brugmann, 1904, 399.) 
These will be brought up again later on. 
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Next I would like to posit the existence of a pronoun which is 
none other than the thematic vowel *e or *o. Thus Brugmann, 1904, 
401, writes: 


"*o- 'der, er': Gen. Sg. ai. a-syä got. i-s ahd. e-s. P, 
ai. Dat.-Abl. Pl. z-bhyäs. . . . Hierzu e- in ai. a-saü 
'jener' ä-ha 'gewiss, ja', gr. e-kei osk. e-ko-, gr. e-khthös, 
lat. e-quidem osk. e-tanto 'tanta', aksl. je-vo 'ecce' jeds&na 
FILS A 


The nominative singular of this pronoun *e was *es: Osc. es-tdum 
‘idem,' Umbrian es-to- 'iste,' Old Ir. 2(h2), Old High German er, 
Old Icelandic er, etc. (See Brugmann, 1911, 326.) In addition there 
is evidence for an Indo-European pronoun *ey, cf., e.g., Skt. ay-dm, 
Gatha Avestan ay-3m, Lat. ts (eis, eisdem), the latter of which be- 
side is is either an extension of *ey or a reshaping of is on the 
mođel of etus, eiT (Brugmann, 1911, 327). 

Now it is well known that beside the pronoun *es we have *so, be- 
side the pronoun *ey we find the relative *yo, cf., e.g., Skt. ya-h, 
ya, yad, Avestan yo, y@, yat, Gk. hős, ké, hő, etc. (See Brugmann, 
1911, 347.) Since we find *es with *so, and *ey with *yo it does 
not seem unreasonable to suppose that one time there was an *et 
matching *to. (See Adrados, 1975, 819 and para. 5.61.) With a dif- 
ferent ablaut grade we find this in Hittite -at ‘it.' 

Originally the uncharacterized form of the pronoun was *e/o. With 
the addition of *-s, *-y, *-t, *-m we would have the forms *(e/o-)s, 
*(e/o-)y, *(e/o-)t, *(e/o-)m. These were added to the stem which 
eventually became the verb, the thematic adjective and noun. The 
elements *-s and *-y may have denoted a closer deixis but most like- 
ly they denoted animate reference. The elements *-m and *-£ may 
have denoted a more distant deixis, but most likely inanimate refer- 
ence. Evidence of the latter view is the existence of such pronouns 
as Lat. is vs. td, Hittite -a8 vs. -at, etc. 

In agreement with Adrados, 1975, 538 and 1033 and Toporov, 1961, 
68-70, I suggest that originally there was no distinction between 
the 2nd and 3rd person singular in the Indo-European verbal endings. 
Evidence of this is the identity of the 2nd and 3rd person singular 
endings in the following forms: Hittite preterits (-mi conjugation) 
e-eb-ta 'was,' e-ip-ta 'took,' i-ya-at (beside the 2nd sg. i-ya-as) 
'made'; (hi conjugation) a-Éa-a$-ta 'set,' da-a-a$ 'took,' 
da-(a-)i$ 'placed,' tar-na-a$ 'put in,' me-mi-iá-ta 'said.' (See 
Sturtevant, 1951, 149-163.) Note also the Slavic 2nd and 3rd sg. 
aorist forms in -£ (e.g. nate-ts "you, he began,') and -sta (e.g., 
bysts 'you were, he was'), and the identity of the Gk. 2nd and 3rd 
sg. dual endings estön 'you two, they two are.' 

In commenting on the various reductionist theories of Indo-Euro- 


pean morphology Oswald Szemerényi, 1972, 157, suggested that "one 
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might find a useful model for the phylogenetic evolution in the 


t 


ontogenetic development of child-language." He then mentions the 
excellent work by Velta Rūķe-Draviņa, 1959, which concerns the mor- 
phological development of a Latvian-speaking child. Szemerényi 
notes wiťh interest the ages at which various morphological cate- 
gories begin to appear, and among other things draws attention to 
the fact that, "Of the personal endings [of the verb--WRS] the 3rd 
persons came first, followed by the lst persons at 1.11 (2nd pers. 
still expressed by 3rd!); the 2nd sg. came at 2.1, the 2nd pl. at 
2.71" 

This would in part agree with Benveniste's (1971, 195-204) notion 
Of the centrality or the unmarked nature of the 3rd person singular. 
On the other hand the position of the 2nd person becomes rather mar- 
ginal. One assumes that for the child one of the most important 
steps in cognitive development is the understanding of the differ- 
ence between the self and the rest of the world. Therefore it is 
easy to understand the fact that.at age 1.11 the concept of the 2nd 
person was expressed by the 3rd and only about two months later did 
the concept of the 2nd person as opposed to the 3rd become evident. 
An examination of the Indo-European inflectional endings reveals a 
much closer relationship between the 2nd and 3rd persons than be- 
tween the lst and 2nd persons. The element *-t- is a common element 
in both the 2nd and 3rd persons. The elements *-m- and *-y- on the 
other hand are common first person elements. The element *-s- as a 
person marker is common in the 2nd and 3rd persons but it functions 
only as a non-singular marker in the lst person. Formally at least 
it would seem more logical to group the 2nd and 3rd persons into a 
single category opposing the lst person. I.e., the fundamental psy- 
chological distinction opposes the self to the non-self. Erhart, 
1970, 58, writes: "Die Endungen der 2. Person (aller drei Numeri) 
enthalten zum Teil denselben Kern (Pronominalwurzel) wie die meisten 
Endungen der 3. Person Sing. Der Unterschied t (3. u. 2. Ps.): th 
(nur 2. Ps.) ist vielleicht in der Weise zu deuten, daß die schon 
seit der pie. Periode bestehende phonetische Variation t - th... 
später zur sekundären Differenzierung grammatischer Formen ausge- 
nützt worden ist . . . Sowohl in der 3., als auch in der 2. Person 
kommen auch Formen vor, die von Haus aus kein Personalsuffix ent- 
halten." 

Watkins, 1962, 105, writes: "It is perhaps possible finally that 
the classical Indo-European 2 sg. ending -s(Z) represents the old 3 
Sg. form, ousted from 3 sg. to 2 sg. by the encroachment of a newer 
3 sg. -t(t) . . . The rigid paradigmatic structure for the three 
persons of the singular, -m(i), -s(i), -t(i), belongs only to the 
latest period of Common Indo-European, and was completely achieved 
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only after the separation of the dialects." 

One can imagine then the following syntactic sequences Lik“ e 
'he leaves, his leaving' (Ck. &-lip-e), Lik? es 'id.' (Gk. é-lip-e8, 
Skt. a-rte-as), lik? et 'id.' (Skt. a-rie-at). These personal pro- 
nouns Zen, *et, *ey also had the zero grade forms *s, *t and *y. 
Originally the full forms *es, *et, *ey were used when the stem was 
in the zero grade,and the reduced forms *s, *t and *y were used 
when the stem was in the full grade. The situation was similar to 
that which Benveniste, 1935, 151-152, describes for the Indo-Euro- 
pean root, e.g., *wér-g- (Gk. Férg-on): *wr-ég- (Gk. hrödad), *per-k- 
(Lith. perSi): *pr-ék (Lat. prec-), etc. Adrados, 1975, 540, has 
already proposed this for the endings *-es and *-et: "En principio, 
la presencia o ausencia de e/o debia estar condicionada por los 
grados vocálicos del tema: *lik#-&t (gr. &lipe) estä justificado 
como una alternancia Ø/P, *bhér-s (lat. fers) como P/@; pero 
kbher-et (ai. bhärati) es a todas luces secundario (alternancia 
P/P)." 

The existence of a 2nd sg. pres. ending *ey may be attested by 
Lith. (ne$-)Z 'you carry' (« *nef-ei) and Old Irish -bir (< *bherei 
according to Lewis and Pedersen, 1961, 282). On the other hand a 
perfectly good analogical explanation is available for the Lithuan- 
ian form, see Kazlauskas, 1968, 293-294 and Schmalstieg, 196la. 
Neither is such a derivation necessary for Old Irish. Meid, 1963, 
56, writes that there seems to be no reason not to derive the Old 
Irish absolute form (2nd sg. pres.) biri < *bert, < *berthi < 
*bheresi. The conjunct form -bir can be derived directly from 
*bheres. 

The Gk. 2nd sg. pres. phér-ets could be derived from a contamina- 
tion of the 3rd sg. phór-ei plus *pher-es. Slavic ber-e$-i could 
show a contamination of -e3- (with -3- on analogy with verbs of the 
nostti type where *nos-et-s-~et > *nos-t-x-t » nos-ib-i) plus an 
ending *-ei > -T > -i. 

Although originaily *- (e)s could, of course, denote either the 
2nd or 3rd person it was usually chosen to denote the 2nd person 
since it denoted animate concord. There are exceptions, however. 
Cf. Tokharian A 3rd sg. palkads, also Old Norse 2nd and 3rd sg. 
brjtr 'you break, he breaks' (« Proto-Germanic *breutiz), Old 
Northumbrian findes (beside findeb). (See Krause-Thomas, 1960, 

259 and Adrados, 1975, 538.) Other remnants of the *-(e)s are per- 
haps Old Persian 3rd sg. ais 'he went,' akunau$ 'he made,' Phrygian 
edaes 'he put.' (See Thumb-Hauschild, 1959, 320.) Usually *-(e)t 
was chosen for the 3rd sg., but again there seem to be some excep- 
tions, cf. English ar-t, Tokharian A pälkät. 

The phenomenon of the addition of the pronoun seems to be a 
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recurring procedure, cf., e.g., Hittite aki-a&, ebzi-at, Old Irish 
-som, Old Prussian -ts and perhaps the Tokharian B 3rd sg. ending 
in aéam 'leads.' (See Watkins, 1969, 204; Krause-Thomas, 1960, 262 
and 5.61.) 

Third person singular present tense verbal forms without the 
marker -t- are well attested throughout the Slavic area, e.g., in 
Old Church Slavic and Old Russian. Obnorskij, 1941, (as quoted by 
MeSterskij, 1972, 185) proposes that forms with a final -ta derive 
from the addition of the deictic pronoun £* 'this' to the form of 
the verb without an etymological final -t. In Obnorskij's opinion 
this deictic pronoun functioned as a kind of definite article denot- 
ing a known subject, whereas the forms without the -£*» denoted an 
indefinite subject. The nom. pl. masc. deictic pronoun ££ was also 
suffixed in the 3rd person leading to the ending -ti > -t». It can 
be assumed that the relatively rare 3rd person endings in -to and 
-ta represent fossilized forms of the neuter and feminine nom. sg. 
deictic pronouns to and ta respectively. Cf., e.g., 3rd sg. pres. 
ideto ‘goes,' bereto ‘takes,’ nostto 'carries,' ideta ‘goes,' 
letita 'flies' (Novgorod, Archangel), 3rd pl. torgujuta 'trade,' 
odevajuta ‘dress' (Rjazan'). (Quoted from MeSGerskij, N.A., 1972, 
185-187.) 

As is well known the usual view is that the Old Irish absolute 
inflection reflects the Indo-European primary endings and the con- 
junct inflection reflects the Indo-European secondary endings. 
Pedersen has suggested, however, the possibility that the absolute 
inflection derives rather from the addition of the personal pronoun 
to the conjugated form of the verb, in other words, berid, berith 
derives from *bheret ts rather than *bhereti. (See Thurneysen, 
1946, 362-363, and Lewis and Pedersen, 1961, 283.) Even if Peder- 
sen is wrong, the suggestion is similar to the one made here con- 
cerning the origin of the active inflection. Both the traditional 
view and the view of Pedersen are strongly disputed by Cowgill, 
1975, 41, 54. Cowgill's view is attractive, but since it is secon- 
dary to the purpose of this discussion I will not consider it here. 
To summarize then I propose the following origin for the active 


voice: 
*pater lik? e (ey, es) pater bher -8 (-i, -s) 
father leaves who (he) father carries who (he) 


The thematic vowel is the fundamental element of the pronoun and 
the elements -y and -s are various adverbial additions. 

If I understand Specht correctly he has proposed, 1947, 309-310, 
that the thematic vowel *e/o is an old pronoun added to the stem of 
the word in order to produce thematic nouns. In addition, he notes, 
311, the close relationship of the *o/e- and the *g-stems in the 
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adjective and suggests that nouns of these classes derive from ad- 
jectives. In principle this is correct and the adjectives in *e/o 
and žm (although deriving from an earlier **a-y) derive from the 
simple stem with the addition of the pronoun *e/o or *a in original 
anaphoric function. Thus 

*pater bhor -ó(-a) or *mater bhor -á 

father carrying who, he mother carrying who, she: 
is exactly parallel with the verb and shows the etymological iden- 
tity of the noun and the verb. And in fact Specht, 1947, 309, has 
suggested specifically that the noun and verb stems *bhere/o- are 
not to be separated. 

Givén, 1976, 180, writes that verb agreement paradigms always 
arise from anaphoric pronoun paradigms. This may be open to dis- 
pute as Chafe, 1977, 495, has suggested that third person forms of 
the verb in Iroquoian have arisen from a reinterpretation of mor- 
phological elements that were originally used for other purposes. 

In any case, those Indo-European morphemes which constitute the 
endings mentioned above do have their origin in pronouns. 

The lst person singular ending *-om derives from a pronominal 
form also. The doublet form *-o is to be traced back to *-om. (See 
Schmalstieg, 1974, 188-189 and Szemerényi, 1970, 308 and 2.9). 

The origin of the apparent lst sg. ending *-u, cf. e.g., Lith. 
dara-ü 'I make,' Tokharian B Zaka-u 'I see,' Hittite u-uh-hu-u(n) 
'I saw,' Skt. lst sg. perfect dadá-u 'I gave,' Gothic baíra-u 'I 
(might) bear,' Old Irish 'täu [?] (lst sg. substantive verb) may be 
different in the different forms given above. (See van Windekens, 
1975, 432). 

The three persons of the singular of the active conjugation re- 
flect the remnants of the old personal pronouns, for the lst person 
*-(o)m (and perhaps *-(0)w), for the 2nd and 3rd persons, *-(e)s, 
*-(e)t and *-(e)y. 

Szemerényi, 1979, 276, notes that the traditional doctrine asserts 
that the singular and the plural forms of the personal pronouns are 
strictly and formally separated, since logically I plus I cannot 
exist. He continues, however, "In spite of the arguments drawn 
from the arsenals of logic, the truth is that we and ye are linguis- 
tically in Indo-European and in other linguistic families pluralized 
forms of I and thou; this . . . is indeed undeniably shown by such 
pluralized forms as Lithu. mes, OCS my, Arm. mekh, etc." 

It may be noted then that in Armenian the 2nd pl. present (e.g., 
é-k' 'you are,’ beri-k' 'you are carried,’ Llay-k' 'you cry,' 

Inu-k' 'you fill,' etc.) is derivable from the 3rd sg. present (e.g., 
©, beri, lay, Inu, etc.). If these 3rd sg. forms had an original 
final *-y (like Gk. phör-ei; see Meillet, 1936, 57) it is possible 
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to imagine that at one time they functioned also as 2nd sg. forms 
from which the 2nd plural was derived by the addition of the Armen- 
ian plural marker -k'. 

The dual and plural endings in general are then to be derived 
from the singular forms and indeed only come later when the distinc- 
tion between the singular and non-singular categories becomes clear 
in the Indo-European language. 

The endings *-me(s/n), *-mos, *-ve(s) developed as plurals and 
duals of *-m and *-u; the endings *-te(s/n) developed as plurals and 
duals of *-£. The 2nd plural forms *-te(s/n) furnish evidence that 
*-t was also used as a 2nd sg. ending. Later developments have led 
to the variety of forms actually encountered in the various Indo- 
European languages. 

Erhart, 1977, 272, writes that originally the plural was marked 
only with the elements -nt(o), -»(o) without differentiation as to 
the person of the subject. The 3rd pl. verbal marker *-on is a kind 
of adjectival form agreeing with an indefinite nominal marker *-on. 
(See Schmalstieg, 1974, 188-191 and 1976a, 25.) Cf. the imperfects 
Gk. épher-on, Skt. &bhar-an ‘carried,' the OCS 3rd pl. aor. ido 
(< *¢d-on) 'went,' Lith. nom. pl. pres. act. part. ved-g "leading! 
(< *ved-on, see Cowgill, 1970, 30). It is to be noted that wherever 
in the 3rd plural the further element(s) in *-t- are added, these 
merely repeat the form of the singular, i.e., (3rd sg.) *-ti, (3rd 
pl.) *-onti, (3rd sg.) *-to, (3rd pl.) *-on-to, etc. 

In this regard I should like to quote F. Specht who wrote, 1934, 
76, "Die Sonderstellung der 2. 3. Sg. und 2. Plur. im idg. Verbum 
ist nicht zu leugnen, wenn auch die einzelnen Fälle verschieden ge- 
artet sein mögen." 

Specht also points out the remarkable inflection of the Tokharian 
word for 'to make.' According to Krause-Thomas, 1960, 201: 


"Das Wort für 'machen' . . . zeigt in A einen merkwürdigen 
Wechsel der Formen ya- und ypa-, wobei ypa- in den Formen mit 
idg. Themavokal o steht. In A sonst normal nach Kl. III: 

Akt. ypam, yat, yas; ypamas, *yac, ypeiic. Med. ypamar, yatar, 
yatar; ypamtür, *yacür, ypantür. PPs. ypant; ypamam; Ger. I 
yai: Inf. yatsi." 3 


A further bit of evidence for both the notion that the 3rd plural 
occupies a special position in the conjugation of the verb and that 
there was no original distinction between the active and the middle 
voices is the distribution of the endings *-e/or and *-e/on, cf., 
e.g., the Skt. secondary 3rd pl. active endings -(á)n, (ür) vs. the 
3rd pl. endings middle -nta, -dta (rán) (Thumb-Hauschild, 1959, 193). 
Note also in the Tokharian B preterit one finds the 3rd pl. act. 
(kaut-)äre, deponent-passive (kaut-)änte, Tokharian A (kot-)ar, 
(kot-)ant respectively.  (Krause-Thomas, 1960, 269.) The ascription 
of the -nt- forms to the deponent-passive and the -r- forms to the 
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active is almost the exact opposite of what one might expect if the 
active/middle distinction were old. But as Adrados, 1975, 628-629 
points out, this distribution of endings is the result of later 
polarizations. 

One should note here also the parallel in Finnish where the form 
Lauiavat 'they sing' is historically identical with the nominative 
plural of the present participle laulava. (See Collinder, 1965, 58.) 

Risch, 1975, 254, disputes the notion that there was a 3rd sg. 
ending in -s and quotes Cowgill, 1972, 565, who writes that the s 
is completely outside of the system and is of obscure origin. But 
it is precisely such hints of things which are outside of the at- 
tested systems which can give notions of the past. It is not abun- 
dant and overwhelming evidence as we have seen from the examples 
cited in paragraph 1.3. It is the exceptions which call for the ex- 
planation as much as the norm. A theory such as the one I propose 
which explains both the exceptions and the norm is surely preferable 
to one that explains only the norm. Thus the theory above, assuming 
a generalization of the -s and -t endings, explains the norm (with -s 
as 2nd sg. and -£ as 3rd sg.) and the exceptions (with a different 


distribution). The possibility of a 2nd sg. -t also explains the 
formation of the 2nd pl. -te i.e., Ist. sg. -m: lst pl. -me :: 2nd 
sg. -t: 2nd pl. -te). Again Risch does not quote such forms as 


Tokharian pälkäs or Old Persian ais, akunaus, but it is a question 
then of when counter-examples are merely to be considered an excep- 
tion and when they can be considered 'proof' that a theory is wrong. 

Kammenhuber, 1969, 333,suggests a connection of the ending -& 
with the -s- aorist. I would accept this, because both the -s- 
aorist and the -£- preterit represent the early use of the pronouns 
*(e/o-)s(-e/o) and *(e/o-)t(-e/o) as morphological markers of the 
preterit tense. 

Now in the case of the Old Norse brjtr and Old Northumbrian 
findes quoted above one may posit a later spread of the 2nd sg. to 
the 3rd sg. But granting this to be the case one can also imagine 
spreads in the other direction, which are indeed attested, cf. 
English you ts. Obviously analogical spreads can take place in 
either direction. Since analogical spreads are known in both direc- 
tions in attested languages, why could one not suppose an analogical 
spread from 3rd to 2nd person in the proto-language? 

The fundamental division between verbal persons is between the 
first on the one hand and the second and third on the other hand. 
This is supported (1) by the supposition that ontogeny recapitulates 
phylogeny and (2) the close relationship of the 2nd and 3rd person 
endings as opposed to the first person endings. 
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4.4 Now this fundamental difference in the categories of the new 
(active < stative, see 5.61) verbal endings, viz. (A) first person 
singular, dual and plural, (B) second person singular, dual and 
plural and third person singular and dual and (C) third person plu- 
ral, has left its trace in the character of the oldest form of the 
Indo-European conjugation. 

The reason for this difference in treatment is that in principle 
the endings of the third person plural (type C) were etymological 
adjective or noun endings *-(o/e/)n-, *-(o/e)r-, etc. whereas the 
endings of all the numbers of the first person (type A) were ana- 
phoric pronouns *-(o/e-)m-, *-(o/e-)w-. The endings of all the re- 
maining numbers and persons (type B) were also pronouns *-(e-)s-, 
*-(e-)t-, etc., but were originally not distinguished as to second 
or third person. 

Traces of the differences are of two varieties. (1) There are 
thematic endings in type (C) = the third plural, and type (A) = all 
of the numbers of the first person vs. athematic endings elsewhere 
(i.e., in type (B) endings). (2) One finds the zero-grade ablaut 
of the root (or suffix) in (C) = the third plural, and (A) = all of 
the numbers of the first person vs. the full grade ablaut elsewhere 
(i.e., in type (B) endings). These two phenomena are united in the 
conjugation of the Latin verb sum, which probably thereby shows 


that they were originally the result of a difference in stress. 
Dual Plural 


(A) ist sum « *es-óm sumus « *es-ómos 


Singular 





(B) 2nd es « *és-es estis « *és-ete[s] 


3rd est « *és-et (C) sunt « *es-Ónt 


Each of the ending types is enclosed in a box above. 


(A form such as Oscan sim may show the etymological thematic 
vowel *-e-, i.e., be derived from *s-em [see Bader, 1976, 48-50].) 

The proto-forms which I assume for the singular paradigm of the 
verb 'to be' are exactly the same as those which Bader, 1976, 27, 
assumes, viz., *s-e/om, *es-s, *es-t for the active voice supplied 
with secondary endings. Differently from Bader, however, I see no 
need to establish a difference between an original active and middle 
voice. Since the distinction between active and middle voice was a 
later development it is unnecessary to assume that the oldest in- 
flection of the verb 'to be' was a middle conjugation. On the other 
hand I agree wholeheartedly with her statement that, 1976, 27: 


". . . le présent est la forme axiale de la conjugaison indo- 
européenne: chaque fois que, pour un verbe donné, une nouvelle 
forme de présent est créée, l'ancienne prend une autre orienta- 
tion temporelle, soit vers l'éventuel (subjonctif, futur), soit, 
plus souvent, vers le passé." 
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Constant regularizations of the paradigms occur on different prin- 


ciples. In Slavic we have the following paradigm: 


Singular Dual Plural 








es-ta 


es-ta, es-te 


In Slavic the vocalism of the root has been substituted from type 
(B) into type (A) so that it is the type (A) forms which are aberrant 
from the point of view of the theory presented. We encounter, e.g., 
the Slavic lst sg. es-mw (for expected *s-oms [or *s0 ?]), 1st dual 
es-v$ (for expected *s-ovl), ist pl. es-m* (for expected *s-oma). 
Slavic lst sg. forms such as Slovene sem, Serbo-Croatian sam, Bul- 
garian sam, Czech jsem areapparently innovations from *es-mp (cf. 
Vondrák, 1928, 212-213) with the insertion of an anaptytic vowel as 
one can see apparently from Freising monument forms such as jesem, 
gezm, tezem, gezim., (One would be tempted to propose an earlier 
*som > *sů > *žs% [cf. the *o-stem acc. sg. grad-*«*-oN] with recon- 
stitution of the *mp on the basis of other athematic verbs, but in 
general probably language specific explanations are to be preferred.) 
Cf. also the middle Bulgarian spellings such as jesamn quoted by 
Mirdev, 1963, 190. On the other hand we do find the original dis- 
tribution of the vocalism of root and ending for type (B) and (C) 
endings, viz. in the 2nd sg. *es-(s)i, 3rd sg. es-t*, 2nd and 3rd 
dual es-ta, 3rd dual also es-te, 2nd pl. es-te and 3rd pl. SET 

The present tense of the Armenian verb 'to be' is given below: 


Singular Plural 








The usual explanations of these forms are to be found in Meillet, 
1936, 118-119. Thus the Lat eg, em could be derived from *esmi. 
On the other hand, since initial Indo-European *s- is usually lost 
in Armenian, according to Meillet, 1936, 38 (cf. Arm. aZ with Lat. 
sal 'salt') and final nasal is retained according to Meillet, 1936, 
56 (cf. Arm. eut'n with Lat. septem 'seven,' oin with the Lat. acc. 
Sg. pedem 'foot') it would be possible to derive the Arm. lst sg. em 
from *sem (or *som) and the 3rd pl. from *sen (or *son). Although 
these latter forms should have passed to *sim (or *sum) and *sin 
(or *sun) with the raising of the vowel before nasal, we find 
regularization of the thematic vowel by analogy with the other 
forms (es). The retention of the -m (instead of its passage to *-n) 
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in the lst sg. is under the influence of the lst pl. em-k' where 
the final k’ protects the original form of the consonant. Thus the 
Armenian conjugation also illustrates the expected distribution of 
the thematic vowel. 


4.41 In this section I will give evidence of the original distribu- 
tion of the endings, viz. (A) thematic first person endings, (B) 
athematic second singular, dual and plural and athematic third sin- 
gular and dual and (C) mostly thematic third plural endings. 


The root vowel does not change its ablaut grade. 


The following Latin conjugations show the distribution of endings 
expected according to the above principles: 


Plural 
ed-o, vol-o fer-i-mus, ed-i-mus, vol-u-mus 


Singular 











(A) 1st fer-o, 














(B) 2nd fer-s, 









fer-tis, 





es, vis es-tis, vol-tis 


| 
| 3rd fer-t, 










est, vol-t |(C) fer-u-nt, ed-u-nt, vol-u-nt 





Meillet, 1931, 197-198, believed such paradigms to be archaisms also. 
In addition he quotes Vedic 3rd sg. bhárti (beside the lst sg. 
bhar-ä-mi 'I carry') and the exceptional Gk. 2nd pl. phér-te, 3rd sg. 
égento beside the lst pl. egenömen. 

Szemerényi, 1964a, 189-199, argues strongly against this opinion 
of Meillet, and Szemerényi's arguments have the value that they are 
language specific. On the other hand, the combined weight of evi- 
dence in all the different Indo-European languages and the irregular 
paradigmatic forms in common verbs and in derivatives argue in favor 
of the hypothesis which I present here. 

Now it is usually assumed that Tokharian B is rather more conser- 
vative than Tokharian A. I should like to give an example here of 
a paradigm from a first class Tokharian B verb, the class which is 
commonly called athematic. (Krause-Thomas, 1960, 196-197, 262): 


Singular 

(A) lst *palk-a-u < *palk-o-u < *-o-mi [?] (originally 
thematic, see van Windekens, 1975, 433) 

(B) 2nd palk-ä-t < *palk-t (originally athematic, but with 
later insertion of the thematic vowel, see Krause- 
Thomas, 1960, 197) 


(B) 3rd palk-á-m « *palk-n [?] (originally athematic, as 
above) 

Plural 

(A) lst pälk-e-m(o) « *palk-o-m(-) (originally thematic) 


(B) 2nd palk-cer (originally athematic) 
(C) 3rd palk-e-m « *palk-o-n (originally thematic) 


Krause-Thomas, 1960, 258-259, suppose that the 3rd sg. ending -m 
comes from the secondary ending -nt which has passed from the plural 
to the singular, e.g., Zëäm ‘leads' < *agent, although another sug- 
gestion is that mentioned by Watkins, 1969, 109, according to whom 
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the final -m derives from pronominal -n. I would suggest also the 
possibility of an eventual pronoun *-em, see 5.61. The belief that 
the 2nd and 3rd sg. above were originally athematic derives from the 
fact that the IE thematic vowel *-e- > Tokharian B -d- should have 
palatalized the final stem -k- » *-ó- as in aóüm (Krause-Thomas, 
1960, 197). In the conjugation of the Tokharian A cognate we merely 
see the evidence of what Krause-Thomas, 1960, 47, call the labile 
nature of the 'Fremdvokal' d. 


pälkäm pälkmäs 
pälkät pälkäc 
pälkäs (pälks-äm) pálkiüc 


According to the latter, d is lost in open syllable independently 
of its position in the word and the stress, whereas a sequence of 
three consonants created by syncope is relieved by the insertion of 
a svarabhaktic A, Therefore the paradigm above has little to say 
about the distribution of the thematic and athematic endings. I 
had originally thought that the -in@ surely denoted an etymological 
*-nti (Krause-Thomas, 1960, 197). Now I suspect that the -i- of 
-inč is merely the counterpart of the anaptytic -ä- of the other 
etymologically athematic verbs, cf. yäne 'they go' (attested once 
according to Krause-Thomas, 1960, 49) beside yinc. Note the fre- 
quent vacillation of orthographic -i- and -ä- in Tokharian A and B 
(e.g., B eimpim beside eämpim "ich möchte können,' A yis 'geht' be- 
side yäs, etc.). 

Note below the conjugation of the Tokharian verb 'to be' taken 
from Krause-Thomas, 1960, 198: 


Tokharian B 


Singular Dual Plural 


(A) 1st nes-au (« *-ow or *-omi) nes-em (« *-om-) 





(B) 2nd nes-t nes-cer (« *-t-) 


3rd nes-àm (C) nes-àm 


Krause-Thomas also give special forms of the copula for the 3rd 
Sg. and pl., thus 3rd sg. ste, 3rd sg. with pronominal suffix 
star-, 3rd pl. stare, skente and with pronominal suffix stare-me, 
skentar-ne. In addition the form star occurs once as a 2nd sg. 
Pedersen, 1941, 194, 248, sees ste as developing from *mskte. This 
may well be a reduction of the verb 3rd sg. B mäsketär, A mäskatär. 
C£. skente, skentar-ne with the 3rd pl. B mäskentär, A mäskantär. 
Thus the special forms of the copula given above probably are not 
directly related to the word for 'to be.' 

The form nes-äm may be the result of the same kind of thematiciza- 
tion we have seen with palk-äm above. 


One may suggest also that the form nes-äm is a 3rd sg. form which 
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functions also in the 3rd pl. On the other hand it is possible to 
analyze Tokharian B nesäm as deriving from *na-s’än with an s which 
has been depalatalized analogically, i.e., the 3rd pl. is to be de- 
rived from a Proto-Tokharian *no-sent. For this explanation see 
Klingenschmitt, 1975, 158. Thus, either the type (C) ending is not 
represented at all (if the first explanation is right) or else the 
type (C) ending is represented by a thematic form *s-ent (if the 
second explanation is right) and all of the endings correspond ex- 
actly with the expected vocalic grade. 


Tokharian A 


Singular Plural 
(A) lst nas-am (< *-om) nas-amäs (< *-omes) 


(B) 2nd nas-t 


3rd nas 





In the 2nd sg. nast ‘you are' above we see the passage of the ety- 
mological sequence *st > st. (Krause-Thomas, 1960, 70.) 

Pedersen, 1941, 161, explains the verb 'to be' as consisting of a 
prefix *n- (cognate with the Tokharian B postposition ne) plus *-es-. 
The prefix *ne- itself came to function in place of the verb and 
the 3rd pl. nefic 'they are' is merely the prefix augmented with a 
3rd pl. ending. In this way a form *ne-sent was replaced by *n-ent. 

Thus all of the Tokharian A forms of the present tense of the verb 
'to be' correspond to the expected distribution of the thematic 
vowel. Bader, 1976, 29, has proposed that the Tokharian B nes- = A 
nas- derives from a prefix *no- comparable to the 'empty' prefix of 
Old Irish plus the root *es- in the zero grade. This is, indeed, 
possible, but it is not necessary to posit a zero grade root here. 
Certainly present forms of the verb 'to be' would fall under 
Maficzak's rubric of frequently used forms and may well be subject 
to irregular contractions. 

Now preterite forms with the secondary endings are probably more 
original than the present forms with the primary endings. Thus, for 
the singular, at least one can compare the Hittite preterite of the 


verb 'to be' with the Vedic Sanskrit imperfect tense forms: 


Hittite Sanskrit 
Singular 



















e-Éu-un (« *-om) 
(See Neu, 1968, 


as-am (< *-om) 


` 





156) 





e-eS-ta (/est/) 
(e-)eS-ta (/est/) 
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Hittite Sanskrit 
Dual 





Plural 
lst e-Éu-(u-)en, e-eÉ-u-e-en 


2nd e-e$-tin 


e-Éir, e-Se-ir 





(Hittite forms from Sturtevant, 1951, 149, and Sanskrit from 
Thumb-Hauschild, 1959, 254.) 

The classical Sanskrit 2nd sg. ash, 3rd sg. Zeit are later forms 
which have arisen in order to strengthen the etymological monosyl- 
labic forms. Thumb-Hauschild, 1959, 255, also note that ah is at- 
tested as a 3rd sg. form (limited to the 10th Mandala). 

The Sanskrit forms, of course, show the augment. On the other 
hand (A) the lst sg. ending of both the Sanskrit and Hittite forms 
could be traced back to thematic *-om, whereas (B) the 2nd and 3rd 
Sg. endings of both Sanskrit and Hittite are athematic. The San- 
Skrit (A) lst pl. and lst dual (which corresponds formally to the 
Hittite lst pl.) endings are athematic (rather than thematic) as I 
would have posited, the result of a paradigmatic leveling. On the 
other hand, the Hittite and Sanskrit (B) 2nd pl. and the Sanskrit 
2nd and 3rd dual have athematic endings as I posit. In addition 
the Sanskrit and Hittite (C) 3rd pl. endings are thematic as I 
posit, although the Hittite ending reflects *-er and the Sanskrit 
ending reflects *-on. 

From a total of 15 Sanskrit and Hittite forms only three (i.e., 
first dual and plural forms) do not conform to the posited distribu- 
tion of the endings. 

I should point out here also that in general the Sanskrit imper- 
fect has a thematic lst sg. and 3rd pl. ending as opposed to 
athematic forms of all other persons, e.g., 


ädves-am 'I hated,' Gjuhav-am ‘I sacrificed,' 
äyunaj-am 'I joined,' ähan-am 'I struck'; 


&dvet, ájuhoh, áyunak, áhan; 


ádvig-an (-uh), ájuhav-uh, áyunÜj-an, ághn-an 





In addition (A) the 1st person imperative forms and (C) the 3rd 


pl. imperative have thematic endings as opposed to athematic 
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endinas elsewhere in the conjugation. Note for example, the impera- 
tive paradigm of as-: (A) Sg. Ist ás-à-ni, (B) 2nd edhí, 3rd äs-tu, 
(A) Dual lst ás-ü-va, (B) 2nd e-tám, 3rd s-iüm, Pl. (A) lst ás-a-ma, 
(B) 2nd s£á, (C) 3rd s-óántu. The lst sg. ending (A) represents *-o 
plus a particle ni: In the (A) lst dual and plural the long vowel 
-@- (for expected *-ä-) is by analogy with the Ist sg. 

Note below the present and future conjugations of the Greek verb 
for 'to be.' 


Present 


Singular Dual Plural 





eimí « *es-mi 


ei < *es-si 


esti eisi < *senti 


In this paradigm I would explain only (A) the lst sg. and pl. 
forms (i.e., two forms) as being the result of leveling, whereas the 
traditional view which posits the primacy of the Sanskrit situation 
would have to assume leveling in (B) the 2nd and 3rd dual and (A) 
lst and (B) 2nd pl. (i.e., four forms). In my view then only two 
(the type [A]) forms have been leveled. 


Future 
es-óme-tha 


és-e-sthon és-e-sthe 


és-e-sthon {(C) &s-on-t-ai 





As far as the root vocalism is concerned I see the same leveling 
as in the present tense, except, of course, for (C) the 3rd pl. 
which has the root grade e- vocalism. One finds unexpected thematic 
(as opposed to expected athematic) endings throughout the endings of 
type (B) except in the 3rd sg. where the expected athematic type is 
retained. Note the interesting parallel between the Hittite pret. 
(A) e-Su-un = Gk, fut. és-om-(at) and (B) 3rd sg. e¥-ta = Gk. fut. 
és-t-(ai). Homeric Greek has other generalized thematic variants 
in the 3rd sg., @s(s)-et-at, esset-t-at (Schwyzer, 1939, 678). 

Compare also the present conjugation of Hittite eš- 'to be! 
(Kronasser, 1965, 389): 

Singular Plural 





Y : 
e-su-wa-ni 









(B) 2nd e-es-di 





| 3rd e-e$-zi, e-e$-ti 
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The type (A) endings have been completely reconstituted, the 
older form, at least, of the lst sg. ending having been retained in 
the preterite e-Éu-un just as it was in Sanskrit Zs-am. The full- 
grade vocalism of the type (C) ending has been retained in 
a-Éa-an-ai, but the root full grade vocalism has been restored on 
the basis of the other forms. The orthographic a- in initial syl- 
lable is merely the rendition of the unstressed initial /e-/ which 
passed to /a-/. Phonological parallels are found in the verb 
e-ip-pu-u-e-ni, ip-pu-u-e-ni, ap-pu-ü-e-ni ‘we take' (Kronasser, 
1965, 389). 

One can compare this with the Lithuanian paradigm given below, 
where I have listed the nom. pl. masc. pres. act. participle in 
place of the 3rd pl. The older forms are given first and the more 


modern forms second: 


Singular Dual Plural 


es-mi, es-ü és-a-va es-m&, &s-a-me 








es-a-ta es-té, és-a-te 


(C) es-á (« *[els-an) 


Differently from what we might suppose in this case the Lithuanian 
thematic endings in type (A) are most probably the result of a later 
development here, although at an earlier date they surely existed as 
thematic also. The athematic type (B) endings are original and ac- 
cording to our expectation. The newer forms are the thematic forms. 
The thematic type (C) ending is to be expected and it is interesting 
to compare here the analogical substitution of the Lith. full-grade 
root es(-à) 'being' for expected *s(-g) (cf. Old Lith. santt, etc. 
[Fraenkel, 1955, 124]) with the same phenomenon in Hittite where we 


encounter a-$a-an-zi ‘they are' for expected *Éa-an-ai. 


4.42 In this section I will give evidence for the ablaut grade of 
the predesinential element, i.e., the root or the suffix. In prin- 
ciple one expects (on the basis of Latin sum) the zero-grade ablaut 
of the predesinential element in (A) all the numbers of the Ist per- 
son, (C) the 3rd person pl. as opposed to (B) the full-grade ablaut 
of the predesinential element for all other persons. For the 
Hittite evidence I will begin with the preterite forms since these 
are probably more archaic (lacking the final element -7 in certain 
of the endings and also showing no difference for the plural -ķi 
and -mý conjugations). Note for da-a-i 'he places' the following 
preterite conjugation (from Sturtevant, 1951, 163, and Kronasser, 
1966, 539): 
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Singular 





(A) Ist te-ih-hu-un, ti-ih-hu-un, te-e-hu-un /ti-h-un/ (< *-om) 






(B) 2nd da-(a-)i$, da-iS-ta /tai-s, tai-st/ 


3rd da-(a-)iS /tai-s/, da-a-is-ta /tai-st/, ta-it-ta 
/tai-t/ 







Plural 


(A) lst ti-ya-u-en /ti[yl-a-wen/ 


(C) 3rd ti-i-ir, ti-i-e-ir /tily]-er/ 





As a result of the ever present tendency to avoid irregularities 
the regular forms such as 1st pl. da-i-ü-en and 3rd pl. 
da-(a-)i-(e-)ir have also been introduced. One should keep in mind 
that the forms showing paradigmatic irregularity are usually more 
archaic than the forms showing the paradigmatic regularity. 

Note for pa-a-i 'he gives' the following preterite conjugation 
(Sturtevant, 1951, 163): 


Singular 





pí- (e-) ih-hu-un /pi-h-un/ (« *-om) 





pa-it-ta /pai-t/, pa-(a-)iS /pai-s/, pa-iÉ-ta /pai-st/ 
pa-(a-)i$ /pai-s/ 


Plural 
(A) Ist pi-ya-u-e-en /pily]-a-wen/ 


(C) 3rd pi-i-e-ir /pilyl-er/ 





One sees in the above examples the*zero-grade of the root and the 
thematic ending in the (A) first person forms above. One notes the 
same thing in the (C) 3rd pl. forms, except for the 3rd pl. da-a-ir 
/ta-[yl-er/, although the introduction of the full grade root may 
be in order to prevent homonymy with the 3rd pl. preterite 
ti-(i-J)e-ir from ti-ya-mi 'I take my stand' (Sturtevant, 1951, 159). 
I should also recall the lack of distinction between the 2nd and 3rd 
sg. forms, probably showing an etymological identity. These type 
(8) forms show the full grade of the root. Next I have listed pres- 
ent tense forms of da-a-£ 'he places' from Kronasser, 1966, 539: 


Singular 
te-(ih-)hi, ti-ih-hi, teihhé /ti-hi/ or /te-hi/ 


(B) 2nd da-it-ti, ta-it-ti /tai-ti/ 
(B) 3rd da-a-i /tai/ or /talyl-i/ 
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Plural 
(A) lst ti-(i-)ya-u-e-ni /tilyl-a-weni/ 


(B) 2nd da-a-it-te-ni /tai-teni/ 


(C) 3rd ti-(i-)ya-an-zi, ti-an-zi, ti-en-zi /ti[yl-anzi/ 





Kronasser, 1966, 536, writes: 


"Eine Reihe meist einsilbiger Verbalwurzeln ist durch folgende 
Formen als dreistämmig (wenn nicht vierstämmig: dati) hin- 
reichend gekennzeichnet: 


prs. sg. l. teihhi (tihhi) pthhi neihhi halzihhi 


2. daitti paidti ^ naitti — halzaitti 
3. dat pat nat halzai 
pl. 3. tiyanzi píyanzi meyanzi halziyanzi u.a. 


Bei der Beurteilung dieses Typus pflegt man von den etymolo- 
gisch sichersten Fällen auszugehen, nämlich von teihhi neben 
tithemi usw. und neihhi neben ai. nayati u.a." 


I do not, however, see the need for distinguishing the third (or 
fourth) stem, I would see merely full grade or zero-grade ablaut. 
In discussing those forms which show the 1st sg. ending -E instead 
of -hi Kronasser, 1965, 370, writes that this -hé is not sufficient 
proof for the existence of a phonetic final -he. More likely, in 
Kronasser's view, these writings are merely another example of the 
vacillation between the i- and e-signs of Hittite. Note alse such 
2nd sg. forms as ar-da-ni-e-#e (instead of expected -£Z), 3rd sg. 
wa-ar-a¥-Se (otherwise va-ar-Éi, $a-ar-aü-ai), Lu-(uk-)kat-te 'am 
Morgen! (for expected -£z). I would apply the same reasoning to the 
analysis of the root vocalism and see only various writings with e- 
and i- signs which have no significance for the determination of 
either e- or £- root vocalism. (See Sturtevant, 1951, 163-164, Kron- 
asser, 1966, 536-643 and Kammenhuber, 1969, 237-238.) 

Sometimes as a result of later levelings the lst person non-singu- 
lar (2 dual or plural) endings become athematic, usually 
*-om(wv]-é/ó-(s) passes to *-m[ul-é/ó-(s), cf. Skt. s-má-h 'we are' 

(< *s-mo-s « *so-mó-s « *só-mo-s « *es-óm-os) beside Lat. sumus 

(< *sö-mo-s « *es-óm-os). Thus, in addition to thematic piiaueni 
‘we give,' pitayen 'we gave,' Kammenhuber, 1969, 237, also gives ap- 
parently athematic forms ptyent, ptyen. Note, however, that in both 
the thematic and athematic forms of the lst pl. we encounter the 
zero grade of the root. Now for the verb da-a-i ‘he takes’ in addi- 
tion to the regularized Ist pl. da-a-u-e-nt, da-a-u-wa-nt /tarweni/ 
we also encounter tum-me-ni, tu-um-me-ni, du-um-me-e-ni (quoted from 
Sturtevant, 1951, 162). I would phonemicize this latter form as 
/tu-meni/ deriving it from */tu-weni/. This is probably the older 
form as we can guess from the compounds, e.g., lst pl. ü-e-du-me-en, 
ü-e-tum-me-en 'we built! (Sturtevant, 1951, 62), etc. Kammenhuber, 
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1969, 236, cites in addition petumen, petum(m)eni 'we transport. ' 

I believe that this is evidence, both for an original Zero-grade 
vocalism of the root in lst plural and a derivation of the root from 
IE *do-w. (See Ivanov, 1965, 83.) Note also the imperative para- 
digms given below from Sturtevant, 1951, 164. Except for the few 
forms which show various later normalizations the principle of dis- 
tribution of the full-grade vs. the zero-grade forms is the same as 
for the present and preterite. 


(B) 2 sg. na-(a-)i, pa-(a-)i, da-(a-)i 
(B) 3 sg. na-a-ü, pa-a-ü, da-a-ü 


(B) 2 pl. na-ià-tíin na-eÉ-tin ne-ya-at-tin, da-a-is-tin 


(C) 3 pl. pf-(ya-Jan-du, ti-an-du 





Note below the present, preterite and imperative paradigms of the 
verb u-uh- ht 'I see' taken from Sturtevant, 1951, 164: 


Present 


Singular Plural 











(A) ist u-uh-hi (a-)ü- (um-)me-ni, a-ü-um-mi-e-ni 





(B) 2nd a-ut-ti a-ut-te-ni, (a-)u$-te-ni 





3rd a-u$-zi ü-wa-an-zi 





Preterite 


Singular Plural 
(A) 1st u-uh-hu-un 









(B) 2nd a-uS-ta 





3rd a-(ü-)uÉ-ta (C) a-ü-(e-)ir 











Imperative 
Singular Plural 
(A) lst ü-wa-al-lu 
















(B) 2nd a-ü a-uÉ-tin, a-uÉ-te-en 















3rd a-us-du (C) ü-wa-an-du 





Although there has been a certain amount of leveling one finds con- 
sistently the zero-grade ablaut of the root in all forms of the lst 
Sg. (type A), and the 3rd pl. (type C) present and imperative. 
Leveling is found sometimes in the ist pl. present and consistently 
in the lst and 3rd pl. preterite. The 3rd pl. preterite ending has, 
however, consistently thematic forms. In the type (B) endings one 
finds leveling sporadically only in the 2nd pl. present. 

There is, of course, considerable dispute about the origin of the 


Hittite -hi conjugation. The usual view is that it has its origin 
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in an Indo-European deponent conjugation. (See e.g., Neu, 1968, 
127.)  Kronasser, 1966, 382, writes, however: 


"Man muß sehr daran zweifeln, obes zulässig ist, die semantische 
Struktur als dieselbe Ursache für das Entstehen eines hethiti- 
schen hi-Verbums und eines beliebigen Deponens einer anderen 
Sprache anzusehen, vgl.: uhht "ich sehe": dörkomai "ich sehe; 
blicke" (auch itr.), aber horädo, blépu, lat. video usw.; 
halzihhi (und halziyami) "ich rufe": ai. navate "brüllt," aber 
Viele andere aktiv; harrai "er zerstößt": hom. £ppomai "ich 
presse, drücke, bedránge; strafe" (m.E. ohne besondere seman- 
tische Affinität); dasselbe griechische Verb soll auch 3. sg. 
idkallai neben iékallaizsi "er zerreiBt" begründen. . . . 

Damit ist m.E. nichts gewonnen, denn irgendwo läßt sich sehr 
oft ein Deponens oder Medium finden." 


Still the distinction in meaning between the midäle and the active 
is very individual and it is frequently difficult from the point of 
view of a native speaker of English, for example, to understand why 
one verb may be considered middle and another active. From the 
point of view of modern English I don't see why verbs such as na-a-i 
'leads,' pa-a-i 'gives,' da-a-i "places! should have a middle mean- 
ing. 

The 3rd sg. forms of the monosyllabic verbs derive from a period 
during the constitution of the distinction between the active and 
the middle voices. Let us suppose, however, that the 3rd sg. of the 
Hittite *-5Z conjugation, i.e., -i does indeed derive from *-ai (see, 
e.g., Neu, 1968, 131), but perhaps only in polysyllabic verbs. A 
phonological parallel from Latvian is in order here. Note that in 
monosyllabic words the etymological diphthong *-ai is retained, cf. 
e.g., the dat. sg. fem. pronoun £à£ 'to this' as opposed to the 
polysyllabic rendering in Latv. saki 'you (sg.) say' beside Lith. 
sakai 'id.'. (See Endzelins, 1948, 123, 24.) One can also call to 
mind the fate of the Slavic diphthong *ai which sometimes passed to 
*-i, rather than the expected *-z (» -£) in final syllables. Once 
there had been an identification of the final -£ as an ending verbs 
such as da-a-£ 'places,' na-a-i 'leads,' pa-a-i 'gives' whatever 
their origin may have been were transferred to the -hi conjugation 
on purely formal rather than semantic grounds. Perhaps the reason 
for the transfer of da-a-i to the -hi declension was to distinguish 
it from ti-ya-mi 'I take my stand' (Sturtevant, 1951, 158). Kammen- 
huber, 1969, 236, writes, 


"während syntaktisch trans. däi-/tifa- "setzen . . ." und tifa- 
(intrans.) "treten" scharf getrennt blieben, herrscht ein 
starker analogischer Formausgleich.--Die Hethiter haben da- 
und däi- als ablautend aufgefaßt.--Im Jungheth. nehmen im 
Plural von dai/tiia- die Formen vom Stamme tija- zu." 


But, of course, one could interpret this ‘similarity in the other way 
also, and suppose a later split from etymologically cognate forms. 
Thus ti-ya-mi /tilyl-a-mi/ could be compared with Lat. con-di-o 'I 
preserve,' OCS de&dg 'I put' (« *[del-dj-g). The original paradigm 
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then, would have been ist sg. tt-ya-mi, 2nd/3rd sg. da-a-i and from 
this various generalizations would have developed. 

Such 3rd sg. forms as da-a-i 'puts; takes! go back to an epoch be- 
fore the creation of the -hi conjugation and were only assimilated 
into that conjugation after its creation from the -ha conjugation. 

Ivanov, 1965, 116, suggests that the -i in forms of the 3rd sg. 
of the Hittite type dai may be explained as being under the influ- 
ence of the primary forms in -t (cf. tehh-i with the parallelism 
-h-i:-t-i:-i) and in this case goes back to a form with a zero mark- 
er, cf. Hitt. dai: hieroglyphic Luwian ta-a 'he takes,' Hitt. pai 
'he gives' = hieroglyphic Luwian pa-a, or else reflects thematic *e 
as in the Gk. 3rd sg. perfect oid-e "knows." 


4.43 Next I wili give examples of derived verbs which in principle 
show the suffix *-y- with the type (A) and (C) endings, but *-ey- 
with the type (B) endings. It must be kept in mind that there was 
an Indo-European passage of *-ey- > *-7-. 
Gothic sok-j-an 'to seek' 
Singular Plural 
(A) sOk-j-a (< *-y-om) SOk-j-am (« *-y-om-) 





(B) sok-ei-s (« *-ey-s) sok-ei-b (< *-ey-t-) 


sök-ei-p (< *-ey-t) |(C) s&k-j-and (< *-y-ont) 


Latin aud-i-5 'I hear' 


(A) aud-i-5 (« *-y-om) aud-T-mus (< *-ey-m- [inno- 
vation] ) 


(B) aud-i-s (« *-ey-s) aud-i-tis (« *-ey-t-) 





aud-i-t (< *-ey-t) (C) aud-i-unt (« *-y-ont) 


Slavic nos-i-ti 'to carry' 





nof-o (« *-y-om) nos-i-ms (< *-ey-m- [inno- 
vation]) 





(B) nos-i-£i (« *-ey-s-) nos-i-te (« *-ey-t-) 


nos-i-t* (« *-ey-t-) |(C) nos-ẹ-t} (< *-pt- or *-ent-) 


Dual 


(A) nos-i-vé (< *-ey-v- [innovation] ) 


(B) nos-i-ta (* *-ey-t-) 
nos-i-ta, -te (< *-ey-t-) 





The Gothic example represents exactly the expected distribution of 
the vocalism both of the suffix and the thematic forms of the ending. 


In Latin we encounter an innovation in the (A) lst pl. which has 
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been generalized on the basis of the (B) 2nd pl. We note the same 
innovation in the Slavic (A) lst dual and pl. The Slavic (C) 3rd 
pl. ending -¢-t2 is ambiguous and may derive either from an athema- 
tic form *-n-t- or a thematic *-en-t-. In the latter case the only 
surprising feature may be the lack of the suffix *-y-. The lack of 
this suffix, however, merely sets off the fact that the 3rd pl. is 
in quite a different category from the other endings. I will return 
to this matter below. There is a possibility that for the *-ey- 
verbs this is an innovation, the etymological *-oy- verbs being more 
archaic and lacking the *-y- suffix in the 3rd pl. Perhaps the 
Polish 3rd pl. pres. nosa-q ‘they carry' represents the original 
form *nos-j-on(t), although this Polish form may be an innovation on 
analogy with the lst sg. nosz-g 'I carry' (« *-y-om). 


4.44 There also existed a class of derived verbs with the suffix 
*-y- for the type (A) endings, the suffix *-oy- forthe type (B) end- 
ings and no suffix at all for the, (C) 3rd pi. Probably the best ex- 
ample of this is the Gothic verb haban 'to have.' 


Singular Plural 


(A) 1st hab-a (« *-y-om) hab-am (« *-y-om-) 





(B) 2nd hab-ái-s (« *-oy-s) hab-ái-b (« *-oy-t-) 


3rd hab-ái-p (« *-oy-t) |(C) hab-and (« *-[y?]-ont) 


The presence of the etymological *-y- in the Ist sg. is best sup- 
ported by such forms as Old English haebbe, 01d Saxon hebbiu 'I 
have.' In the (C) 3rd pl. there is no reason to posit an etymolo- 
gical *-y-. This class of verbs is probably more archaic than the 
*-ey- verbs, which are usually transitive and/or causative. The 
*-oy- verbs are usually statives and intransitives and the suffix 
*-oy- is related to the middle perfect ending *-oy. (See para. 4.2.) 

On the basis of attested forms Kronasser, 1966, 536, 540, believes 


that it is possible to reconstitute a paradigm: 


Present 
Singular Plural 





hal-zi-ih-bi 'I call' hal-zi-ya-u-e[-ni], -zi-wa-ni 


hal-za-it-ti hal-zi-at-te-ni 


hal-za-a-i (C) bal-zi- (ya-)an-zi 


(From Kronasser's forms I propose the following preterite paradigm): 
prop 


hal-zi-ih-hu-un hal-zi- (ya-)ü-en, -zi-ü-en 


hal-za-it 





hal-za- (a-)is (C) hal-zi-i-e-ir 
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This paradigm corresponds very well with the Gothic paradigm given 
above. The type (B) and (C) endings correspond mostly to our ex- 
pectations. The lst pl. type (A) ending does also for the most part. 
In the lst sg. type (A) ending we encounter the predesinential ele- 
ment -i-, apparently a zero grade form. Now frequently verbs of 
this class in Hittite also show *-ye/o- forms throughout the declen- 
sion, lst sg. -ya-mi, 2nd sg. -ya-Éi, 2nd pl. -ya-at-te-ni. Thus 
it would be possible to imagine that in such verbs the lst sg. pres- 
ent ending -Zh-hi replaced an earlier -ya-mi, as it did perhaps in 
the verbs of the type da-a-i 'puts' (cf. Lat. cond-i-o, OCS de%d-g 
with *-d-y-om). This would also explain the frequent passage of 
this type of verb to the *ye/o- conjugation. 

An example of an *~oy- verb in Latin is sed-ere 'to sit, be seat- 
ed.' 


Singular Plural 


(A) lst sed-e-o (< *-[oy]-om) sed-e-mus (< *-oy-m-) 












Ir 2nd sed-e-s (< *-oy-s) sed-e-tis (< *-oy-t-es) 
1 
t 









3rd sed-e-t (< *-oy-t) (C) sed-ent (« *-pt, *-ent [?]) 


In the Lat. (A) lst person endings the etymological *@ < *oy has 
been added by analogy with the type (B) endings. The (C) 3rd pl. 
ending may be either athematic or show the expected full grade ab- 
laut (with possible change of *-ont to *-ent to align the vocalic 
quality with the other forms). 

In Slavic the *-oy- verbs are represented by class IVB verbs and 
the etymological *~oy- > Indo-European *-@- > Slavic -é- is encoun- 
tered only in the infinitive, cf., e.g., séd-&-ti 'to sit, be seat- 
ed' « *sZd-oy-tei. 


Singular Plural 





(A) lst sé£d-o (« *-y-om) séd-i-mzs {< *-ey-m-) 


(B) 2nd s&d-i-Si (« *-ey-s-) séd-i-te (« *-ey-t-) 


3rd sáéd-i-t* (« *-ey-t-) (C) séd-g-ts» (« *-pt-, -ent- [?]) 


Dual 
(A) séd-i-vé (< *-ey-v-) 


(B) séd-i-te (< *-ey-t-) 
sed-i-te, -ta (< *-ey-t-) 





Note the complete assimilation of the present conjugation of the 
IVB type to the IVA type verbs, i.e., the *-ey- verbs. The (C) 3rd 
pl. ending may, however, have its origin in the *-oy- verbs which 
do not apparently show the *-y- suffix. 
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The ist sg. (A) ending is, of course, the same for both the *-ey- 
and the *-oy- verbs and is original. The lst dual and pl. (A) enä- 
ings are innovations on analogy with the type (B) endings in both 
class IVB and IVA, . 

The Baltic *-oy- verbs are represented by Lith. séd-e-ti 'to sit, 
be seated' (< *s@d-oy-tet). Instead of the 3rd pl. I have used the 
nom. pl. masc. pres. act. participle. 


Singular Plural 















(A) 1st sédÉi-u (« *-y-om) séd-i-me (« *-i-m-) 


(B) 2nd séd-i (« *-i, *-oy [?1) séd-i-te (« *-i-t-) 





3rd séd-i (« *-i, *-oy [?1)  |(C) séd-j (« *-p 









Dual 
(A) séd-i-va (« *-i-v-) 
(B)  séd-i-ta (« *-i-t-) 


The (A) lst sg. ending conforms to our expectation as do the (B) 
2nd and 3rd sg. endings. The Indo-European *-oy (« *-ay) in word- 
final position was either monophthongized to *-z (in case the follow- 
ing word began with a consonant) or else remained as *-oy (or better 
*-ay). This *-oy (or *-ay) was under unclear circumstances monoph- 
thongized to *e, in Latvian and Lithuanian and later was diphthong- 
ized to Sie, 

In the singular one sees the etymological ending in the 2nd person 
reflexive -Ze(si), whereas in the 3rd person the reflexive is formed 
by adding the ending -s(Z) directly to the non-reflexive form in all 
conjugations, e.g., néí-a-si, laik-o-si, etc. Therefore the lack of 
the 3rd person extended ending *-ze(-sZ) is merely analogical to 
that observed in other conjugations. The Ist and 2nd dual and plu- 
ral forms always have the same vocalism as the 3rd person, so 
séd-i-va, eéd-i-ta, etc. may have their vowel from the 3rd person. 
Another possibility is that it derives from the old 3rd pl. *n(t)- 
> *-in(t)- where it developed phonologically in the neighborhood of 
the *-n-. 


4.45 The nominal stem *-a derives, as we have seen in the section 
on noun morphology, from *-ay[< *-ay] in preconsonantal position. 
This noun suffix *-ay has also furnished the stem for denominative 
verbs. Cf. Gk. tzm-á-o 'I honor' (« *-ag-o), lst sg. aor. etím-8-sa 
(< *-ay-s-). The old prevocalic variant *-ay is noted in the 3rd 
sg. gél-ai 'laughs' (« *-ay) which has been analogically restored 
in the lst sg. gól-ai-mi, 2nd sg. géi-ai-s. Most languages seem to 
have retained the old preconsonantal variant *-à- (« *-ay-m, *-ay-s, 
*-ay-t).  Schwyzer, 1939, 729, cites such forms as Goth. físk-o-n, 
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Lat. plant-ä-mus, Armenian jan-a-m ‘ich bemtihe mich,' Lith. 
jiost-o-me ‘wir giirten,' Old Irish no rann-a-m 'wir teilen.'  Ac- 
cording to Schwyzer, 1939, 729, 'Der Typus *£tmümi kann danach eben- 
so alt sein wie timäö, ist vielleicht älter.' In the Indo-Iranian 
type -äyä-ti I see an etymological contamination of the athematic 
preconsonantal *-a- and the thematic prevocalic *-ay-e-. 

The 3rd pl. ending is originally a completely different formation 
from the other persons so that *-y- was absent in that form, cf. 
Lat. plant-an-t. 


4.46 The study of the Balto-Slavic accentual system is essentially 
beyond the scope of this monograph, and the vast literature of con- 
flicting views will not be introduced here. One striking feature of 
the mobile-stresed verbal paradigm in Slavic is the end stress in 
the lst sg. (A) ending vs. the root stress elsewhere. Thus Stang, 
1957, 114, writes concerning the verb mog- ‘to be able': 


"The proto-Slavonic paradigm appears fairly easy to reconstruct. 
We must assume a conjugation on the following pattern: *mogd 
*md¥eSt, *md¥etn, *möfems, kmößete, *mogote, *moYeta, *möäete. 
Agreement between Russian and Serbo-Croatian on this point is 
complete and decisive. In Czech the opposition mohu : müde 
corresponds to the opposition in Russian wory : Russ. dial. 
Mme, Serbo-Croatian mögu : mößed." 


Note, however, the Czech and Slovincian paradigms as given by Stang, 
114: 


"Czech mohu můžeš může můžeme můžete mohou 
Slovincian mùðgą mőyžeš mőųžä möyZemä mőņyžecä mùðgoş" 


In each case the quality of the root vowel seems to reflect either 
the presence of root stress (Czech -ü-, Slovincian -öy) or its ab- 
sence (Czech -o-, Slovincian -%6-). Stang explains the 3rd pl. 

as a result of analogy with the lst sg. It would be possible, how- 
ever, to see the analogy in the regularization of the paradigm in 
Russian (3rd pl.) mög-ut = Serbo-Cr. mög-U, etc. and to assume an 
original end stress in the 3rd pl., traces of which have been re- 
tained in Czech and Slovincian. 

The otherwise unexpected end stress of the Slavic present active 
participle may show the original end stress of the 3rd pl., cf. Old 
Russian moguét, and beside the apparently normalized $tokavian 
Serbo-Croatian participles méguéi, 7~duéi we find the adjectival 
(masc. sg. nom.) móguó, (fem.) mogáóa, (neut.) mogáóe. (See Stang, 
1957, 139.) If this is the case then the 3rd pl. ending (C) would 
also conform to our expectation as to original position of the 
stress. Only the type (A) lst pl. ending would have had the root 
(rather than the end) stress as a result of later leveling. 

The usual explanation of the Slavic paradigmatic accentual mobil- 
ity is that it is a result of a retraction of stress to the neo- 


acute of the root syllable. I would suggest, however, that the 
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distribution might be original and not the result of a retraction. 

One should note further the Lithuanian mobile conjugation. In 
place of the 3rd pl. (C) I have written the nom. pl. masc. pres. act. 
participle: 


Singular Dual 
(A) lst ved-ü ved-ava 


Plural 





(B) 2nd ved-i ved-ata 


3rd véd-a 


We note the end stress in the lst sg. (A) -i and the 3rd pl. (C)-g¢ 
in conformity with our expectation and perhaps in conformity with 
Slavic. Contrary to our expectation the (A) lst dual and pl. have 
the root stress (as does Slavic) as a result of a later leveling. 

In conformity with our expectation all of the type (B) endings ex- 
cept the 2nd sg. have the root stress. Except for the 2nd sg. this 
is also in conformity with the Slavic evidence. 

The usual explanation for the etymological end-stress of the Lith. 
lst and 2nd sg. is that it is the result of the shift of stress from 
a circumflex to an acute syllable as the result of de Saussure's law. 

I do not wish to get bogged down in the infinitely complex argu- 
ments concerning the origin of Balto-Slavic accentual mobility. I 
merely want to suggest the possibility of its reflecting an ancient 
Proto-Indo-European pattern. 


4.47 It is usually believed that the distribution of root vocalism 
of the type with full grade in the singular and zero grade in the 
dual and plural as represented by Skt. (lst sg.) ds-mi 'I am,' véd-a 
"I know,' (lst dual) s-vah, vid-vd, (1st pl.) s-mah, vid-ma is a 
true picture of the earlier situation. I assume, on the other hand, 
that the older situation is represented by the paradigm of Latin sum, 
etc. The new distribution is a result of the increase in the impor- 
tance of number in Indo-European. As the category of number became 
important a morphological use was made of the ablaut to contrast the 
singular with the plural. The phenomenon is similar to that ob- 
served in the development of the Indo-European nominal paradigmatic 
accentual mobility (which opposed the strong cases to the weak cases) 
into contemporary Russian which tends now to contrast the singular 
vs. the plural. This new mobility replaces the older mobility which 
was based on the different stresses in the different case endings. 
(See KuryYowicz, 1958a, 179.) 

As far as the Indo-European verb is concerned one may keep in mind 
the principle that it is easier to explain the new regularity (viz., 
sg. vs. pl. and dual) on the basis of the old irregularity (type (A) 
and (C) endings vs. type (B) endings) than vice-versa. 
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Nyman, 1977, 40, states that the Latin and Germanic evidence can 
be explained as language specific phenomena, and refers to Jasanoff, 
1973, and Szemerényi, 1964a, 198-9. Nyman does not, however, men- 
tion the Slavic, Hittite, and Tokharian evidence which I have ad- 
duced here. Hera I would also draw the reader's attention to the 
quotation from Meillet in 1.7 according to which comparative grammar 
should be done by utilizing anomalies rather than the regular forms. 


4.5 I will give here a brief and schematic sketch of the develop- 
ment of the Indo-European verb. I have assumed three periods, but, 
of course, this is an obvious oversimplification and there must have 
been analogical remodelings, the creation of new grammatical systems 
at many more periods than this. The choice of three periods was 
merely to simplify a matter which was originally far more complex. 
Period I is the earliest period which I reconstruct, a period with a 
language consisting chiefly of open syllables with very few con- 
sonant clusters. I assume that the loss of the vowels in polysyl- 
labic words to have been similar to the loss of jers in Slavic. One 
can also compare the several pronunciations of French je me le de- 
mande 'X wonder about it' in which either the vowels of je and Ze 
are pronounced and the vowel of me is suppressed, or else the vowel 
of mne is pronounced and the vowels of je and le are suppressed. In 
Proto-Indo-European I assume this to have depended on the distance 
from the stressed vowel. The stressed vowel was retained, the im- 
mediately neighboring vowels were lost, but the vowel at two removes 
from the stressed vowel was retained. (See also para. 3.31 and 
3.32.) 

The letters v and s above the vowels represent the words veak and 
strong respectively. As in Slavic the vowels in the 'weak' position 
are lost in stage II and the vowels in the 'strong' position are re- 
tained. 

In principle in period I the type A and type C endings were 
stressed. For endings of this type I have used for the most part as 
an example the lst sg. ending *-om. Likewise in principle in period 
I the type B ending was unstressed. I have used as an example the 
3rd sg. ending *-et. However, even at this stage paradigmatic 
leveling led to the introduction of suffix stress under some circum- 
stances, so we also find *-ét. I have also used as an example the 
-t- participle, usually stressed *-t6 (perhaps replacing *-6). This, 
in principle, is also the same as the 3rd sg. middle aorist in the 
attested Indo-European languages. The phonological form of the root 
with the *-n- participle was also the same. 

The forms listed under II show the expected phonological results 
from I and the forms listed under III show the expected phonological 


results from II. IIa shows the results of paradigmatic levelings, 
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contaminations or thematicizations during period II. IIIa shows the 
expected phonological results from IIa. The forms listed under IIIb 
show paradigmatic levelings, contaminations or thematicizations from 
both III and IIIa. The monophthongizations envisioned in 2.5 took 
place between periods II and III. 

Some persons will surely object that the forms are posited merely 
because they give the correct results. It is unclear to me, however, 
why I should posit forms that would give incorrect results.  Like- 
wise I am sure that some will object that I have introduced too many 
Strata and too many levelings. The only reply which I can give is 
that attested languages show forms from many different historical 
epochs and that levelings have occurred at every epoch of linguistic 
history in every language of which we have attested documentation. 

Our grammars of standard languages limit our conception of the 
variety and extent of analogical innovation. I would point out here, 
for example, that for the Lithuanian verb ZZkté in addition to the 
standard form of the 3rd person present liéka the Lithuanian Academy 
Dictionary, 1966, VII, 497, also lists non-standard 3rd pr. forms 
Liekti, liäkta, lieksta, 1iékéta, Ličnka, Ličkma, Ličkna, 1iékena, 
lieksma and linka. Since the Lithuanian language has such diversity 
in its dialects it seems to me that we can expect equal diversity in 
the other languages and in prehistoric stages. I submit then that 
there is nothing which I propose which cannot have happened on some 
a priori grounds. 

I should also like to re-emphasize the fact that tiny morphologi- 
cal categories can oust large morphological classes and leave the 
latter without a trace. Thus, for example, in Old Church Slavic 
only a couple of verbs had the athematic lst. sq. ending -ma anā 
all of the other verbs had the thematic ending -ọ. Yet in modern 
Slovene all verbs have the lst sg. ending -m and there is no trace 
of the etymological *-9. Likewise the old Slavic suffix *-noti has 
been completely discarded in favor of the modern Slovene suffix 
-niti which represents only a contamination of the two suffixes 
*-ngti and *-iti. 

In just a short time the number of phonological and morphological 
changes becomes vast. The situation is similar to that of chess, 
which, although begun with a very limited number of pieces and rules 
affords an almost infinite variety of possible games. 

The possibility of rethematicizations and contaminations is always 
present. Our usual view of Indo-European is greatly foreshortened 
and if one agrees with Kuryfowicz, 1964, 58, that: 


"one cannot reconstruct ad infinitum. We must be satisfied 
with the reconstruction of stages bordering the historical 
reality" 


one must surely end up with a false picture. The chronology I 
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assume is very tentative, but I would emphasize that every language 
has relics of systems of the most varied epochs and it is surely a 

mistake to foreshorten these periods merely in the interests of es- 
tablishing a 'sound methodology' whatever that latter term may mean. 

In Kuryfowicz's dictum the key word is 'bordering.' How far back 
does a reconstruction which 'borders' on historical reality go? Is 
this a temporal concept or is it a concept connected with the amount 
of linguistic change which is posited? In either event it would be 
possible to argue that if one accepts this dictum, then a reconstruc- 
tion of Indo-European is impossible, because either (a) the time has 
been too long or (b) the number of changes which must be posited is 
too large. Indeed, KuryYowicz's statement could be interpreted as 
an attack on the possibility of a historical reconstruction of Indo- 
European at all, since the proto-language is apparently separated by 
such a long period from the attested languages.’ 

But before continuing I would call to mind the fact that cognates 
in different languages may have quite different functions in the 
languages compared. I repeat the oft mentioned example that the im- 
perfect of one language may be the aorist of another language. Thus 
Brugmann, 1916, 47-48, mentions that the stem *gene- (root *8en-) 
furnishes the Skt. imperfect ájanat, but the Gk. aorist egéneto, the 
stem *bhugé- gives the Skt. imperfect dbhujat, but the Gk. aorist 
éphuge, the stem *dQR- (root *deAk- 'to bite') gives the Skt. imper- 
fect Gdaéat, but the Gk. aorist édake. 

The grammatical meanings which we attribute to various forms are 
undoubtedly the result of phonological changes which become morphol- 
ogized. Thus the *-y- suffix in its various ablaut grades comes to 
have a number of different functions, from causative to stative, 
e.g., *-ey- > *-7- has mostly a causative function, but *-oy- > *-é- 
has mostly a stative or a durative function. But probably these 
functions were not inherent originally in the suffix itself and this 
explains why we find lst sg. forms of the suffix *-y-om with the zero 
grade and either function. Typically it seems to me that we spend 
our penny's worth of knowledge far too lavishly on those few forms 
which happen to be attested in the remaining documents and do not 
consider the vast possibilities of change and innovation which go 
unrecorded. 

In the reconstructions which follow I shall give only a few samples 
of the representations and a few cases of the derivations possible. 
For each morpheme it would be possible to write an entire disserta- 
tion, but the purpose of this chapter is essentially to show the 
vast range of theoretical possibilities for the reconstructions, not 
to give an exhaustive study of any one morpheme. 


I begin below with a reconstruction of *es-. There is a constant 


tendency to make the stress columnal, or regularize the position of 
stress throughout the paradigm. Thus in addition to the posited lst 
pl. *es-óm-e we also find the new regularized *es-om-é under I (the 
first innovation). 

In IIa we encounter another regularization, viz., a new form 
*ós-om created as a result of a contamination of *s-om and *es-t. 
One could also consider this merely a regularization of the root *es- 
throughout the paradigm, simiiar to the creation of Lith. esäs re- 
placing "sás on the basis of the root form es-. 

(In the following it should be understood that all of the lst sg. 
forms in -om have sandhi alternants in -5.) 


I. II. III. 
A. És-óm s-óm s-óm 
B. és-Ét es-t es-t 
A. Bs-Üm-é- (with es-mé- s-me- 
new end stress) 
IIa IIIa 
A. és-om (with new es-m 


root vocalism and 
stress from és-t) 


IIIb 


es-om (with vocalism 
from es-t and ending 
from s-om) 


The forms are represented as follows: 
s-om: Lat. sum, Arm. em, Tokharian A na-sam; 


es-t: Lat. es-t 'is,' Hittite e¥-ta, Skt. Ge (< *8-3s-t) 'was,' 
Gk. és-t-(ai) ‘will be'; 


es-ti: Lith. és-ti, Gk. es-tí, Hittite e-ef-zi, Skt. as-ti 'is'; 


s-me: Skt. smáh, Slavic es-ma (with restoration of the initial 
e~), cf. also Skt. Ist pl. imperfect, @s-ma (with shift of 
stress and restoration of initial vowel); 


es-m: Gk. a (Hom.) « *É-Ésm; 

es-mi: Old Lith. es-mi, Slavic es-ms, Hittite e-e$-mi, Skt. as-mi; 

es-om: Hittite e-Su-un, Skt. Gs-am (« *&-Ssom) 'I was,' Gk. 
es-om-(ai), Lat. er-o 'I will be'; 


Optative of *es- 


I. II. III. 
S W, 
A. &s-ey-öm es-y-óm s-y-6m 
B. &s-éy-8t s-ey-t sI-t 
B. &s-By-ét es-y-ét s-y-ét 
A. Es-&y-Bnm-é S-ey-m-é si-mé 
IIa. IIIa. 
Ss-éy-et sey-t 
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4.51 


BSs-y-óm 
B. 8s-dy-8t 
B. &s-Sy-ét 
A. &s-8y-Bm-é 


st-t: Lat. sit; 
s-y-et: Lat. stet; 
st-me: Lat. sTmus; 
sey-t: 


IL; ILL, 
es-y-óm s-y-óm 
B-O0y-t sé-t 
es-y-&t s-y-et 
S-oy-m-é se-mé 

IIa. IIIa. 
s-oy-et soy-t 

IIIb. 
S-y-e-t 


(contamination of 
se-t and s-y-et) 


The forms are represented as follows: 


Tokharian B sait (with palatalization of *s > s after *e 
and neutralization of contrast between *e and *a, 


QE. 


3rd sg. sat and sey, see Krause-Thomas, 1960, 217); 


st- contaminated with *soy-: 


Gothic sijat; 


Gk. étē 


sī- contaminated with *sé-: 
present tense forms); 
s-y-@-t: Skt. syat. 


ment of the verb 'to go': 


I. 
ey-óm 
B. éy-et 


ey-om-é (with new 
end stress) 


B. ey-ét (with estab- 
lishment of stress 
on analogy with 
ey-óm) 
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IT, 
y-óm 
éy-t 


ey-mé 


y-ét 


IIa. 


ye-t-ó 

éy-om (with new root 
vocalism and stress 
from éy-t) 


éy-et (with new desi- 
nential vocalism from 
y-óm, y-ét) 

y-omé (with new end 
stress) 


(with addition of e- 


from 


Note below the parallel phonological and morphological develop- 


IIIa. 


i-tó 


ey-m 


ey-t 


i-mé 


IIIb. 


ey-om (with root vo- 
calism from ey-t and 
ending from y-om) 


The forms are represented as follows: 

y-om: Hittite T-ya-nu-un 'I made! (< *y-an- plus *-un [the end- 
ing is reduplicated with *-an- < *-om(-) in word-medial position 
with the addition of *-un < *-om in word-final position, see 2.8]); 
the reduplication of the ending is similar to that of Skt. bhar-ä-mi; 

Tokharian B yam [A yäm] 'I go' with neutralization of the etymo- 
logical contrast between *e and *o after y-, cf. Tokharian B yekte 
besides the usual yakte, yükte 'gering' (see Krause-Thomas, 1960, 
48, 255, 258, but also van Windekens, 1971, 455); 

tt: Lat. it (if not from *ey-t); 

Z-mó: Skt. lst pl. pres. (middle) %-mahe (see Whitney, 1885, 7), 
Lat. T-mus; 

y-et: Hittite 3rd sg. present i-ya-at-ta 'marches' (note neutral- 
ization of /e/ and /a/ after /y/). Cf. also the Tokharian 2nd 
sg. pres. A yät, B yat. According to van Windekens, 1971, 455, one 
must reconstruct IE *ze- for Tokharian A yä-, B ya-; 

i-t6: Gk. Ztës, Lat. itum, Skt. i-tä, etc.; 

ey-m: Gk. (Hom.) dia < *2-&ymi 

ey-m(i): Gk. el-mi, Old Lith. ei-mi, Skt. e-mi; 

ey-t: Hittite eit (3rd sg. pret. of ega- 'to make!, see Kronasser, 
1966, 463), Skt. äit (< *2-&y-t); 

ey-t(i): Old Lith. ei-ti, Gk. et-si, Skt. e-ti; 

t-mé: Skt. i-máh, Gk. t-men; 

*ey-om: Lat. ed (< *ey-d < *ey-om), imperfect Hom. Gk. éi-on, Skt. 
äy-am (< *é-Zy-om [with augment]). 

I propose that the difference between the set and anzt bases is 
exactly what the Indian grammarians said it was, i.e., those bases 
which are supplied with the suffix -Z- (i.e., *-ey-) and those which 
do not have that suffix. I give the same three periods here as be- 
fore. The lst sg. form in -om stands for all the type A (and type 
C) endings and the forms in -t- are either the type B endings or the 
various nominal forms, participles in *-£-, infinitives, etc. I 
give below a sample of the verb 'to be' with the suffix -w (-ew) and 
with the same suffix extended by the suffix -ey- (viz. the set form 
of the anit base *bhew-). In period I in principle the stress is on 
the end in the type A endings (*bhew-öm) and on the prefinal element 
with the type B endings (*bhóv-et), but a regularization has created 
the competing form *bAev-ét with final stress. The form *bhev-et-ó 
is the -£- participle. 

In IIa the form *bhóu-et represents a contamination of *bhew- and 
*bhwe-, or perhaps it should be looked on as a thematicization of 
*bheu-. *bhw-et-6 is a new -t- participle from *bhw-et. 

I would remind the reader again that these changes took place over 
a number of years. I might also point out that such contaminations 
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might have taken place independently in the languages considered, 


Cf., e.g., OHG bm 'am' and bis(t) 
bis in which the contamination of forms 


apparently took place independently. 


A. 
B. 
B. 


B. 
B. 
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l. 
bhaw-6m 
bhäw-&t 
bhäw-&t 
bhéw-8t-6 


i: 
bh&w-Ey-óm 
I. 
bhÉw-é- 
bhów-B- 


bhdw-8t-6 

I. 
bhBw-By-óm 
bnBw-éy-Bc 
bhöw-Ey-&t (-) 


II. 
bhw-om 
bhew-t 
bhw-et 
bhew-tó 


ila. 
bhéw-et 
bhw-et-ó 


II. 
bhew-y-óm 


Il. 
bhwe- 
bhow 


bhow-tó 


II. 
bhow-y-óm 
bhw-ey-t 
bhów-y-et (-) 


IIa. 


bhów-ey-t (with 
restoration of root 
vocalism from 
bhow-y-óm and re- 
tracted stress from 
bhów-ye-t) 
bhow-éy-et (thema- 
ticization of above 
form) 


'you are' beside Anglo-Saxon béom, 
of the roots *bhe- and *es- 


III. 
bhw-om 
bhu-t 
bhw-et 
bhü-t6 

IIIa. 


bhew-t 
bhu-tó 


IIIb. 
bhéw-et 

III. 
bhü-y-óm 

III. 
bhwe- 


bhö, bhow (depend- 
ing on sentence 


bhö-tö sandhi) 
III. 
bhö-y-öm 
bhw-i-t 
bhów-i-t(-) 
IIIa. 
bhów-i-t 
bhow-ey-t 
IIIb. 


bhöw-y-om (with 
length from bhö-y-om 
and -w- from other 
cognate forms) 


bhów-i-t (replace- 
ment of bhöw-i-t 
with length from 
bhö-y-om) 

bhöw-ey-et (themati- 
cization of bhow-ey-t 
and length from 
bhö-y-om) 


The forms are represented as follows: 

bhw-om:  Vedic lst sg. aor. (á-)bhuv-am (Macdonell, 1968, 366; 
occurs twice in RV according to Thumb-Hauschild, 1959, 297); the 
form -bhuv-am is to be explained either as a Sievers'-law variant 
of *bhu-óm (» *bhuw-om), prior to the addition of the augment, or 
else the *bhuw- is the prevocalic variant of bhi- from a later 
epoch, i.e., period III from the 3rd sg. -bhü-t, etc., just as the 
later regular á-bhüv-am has its -ü- from such forms.) The Lith. 
lst sg. pret. buv-aü 'I was' may also reflect the Sievers'-law 
variant *bhuw- (om), with a new preterit ending in Lith. where pos- 
sibly the lst sg. marker -u replaced *-m since *bhuw-öm would pass 
to Lith. *buv-am » *buv-à. The replacement of *bhuw-6m by *bhuw-ow 
> Lith. buv-au triggered the passage to the *-a@ preterit, cf. Lith. 
3rd sg. bàv-o « *bhuv-à. The Gk. Ist sg. middle phü-om-ai, (Po- 
korny, 1959, 147; Schwyzer, 1939, 686) 'I grow; I become,' act. 
phü-5 'I produce, bring forth' also represent *bhuw-öm. The Lat. 
lst sg. fut. suffix (amä-)bö 'I shall love' derives from < *bhuw-ö 
(< *bhw-om); 

bhüt: Skt. 3rd sg, act. aor. (ä-)bhüt, Gk. (é-)phu, Slavic 
by (-sta); 

bhu-et: Skt. 3rd sg. aor. bhüv-at (< *bhuw-et with the Siever's 
law variant in the initial position or perhaps merely a thematici- 
zation of *bhü-t), Lat. 3rd sg. perfect fu-it < *füv-it < *bhuu-et 
the Sievers'-law variant of *bhw-et (Leumann, 1977, 524); 

bha-tö: Skt. -t- participle kä. të, Lith. bii-tas, Slavic by-ts, 
Old Icelandic ba-d; 

bhew-(t): Skt. root aor. imperative bo-dhi for *bhu-dht accord- 
ing to Macdonell, 1968, 370; 

bhu-t6: Lith. bu-tas "apartment,' Old Irish bo-th 'being,' Gk. 
phu-tön 'plant,' cf. also Lat. fi-tirus; 

bhéw-et: Skt. bhäv-at- (ti); 

bhü-y-óm: CE. Skt. opt. aor. 3rd sg. bhü-y-äs; Whitney, 1885, 
113, lists a 3rd sg. passive bhüyate; 

bhwe-: The root form may be represented in the Skt. infinitive 
-bhvé (< *bhwe-t), Sievers'-law variant bhuvé, -bhüve (Whitney, 
1885, 113); 

bhö: Gothic bauan ‘to dwell, to inhabit'; 

bhow-: Old Irish 3rd sg. pret. bot; 

bhö-tö: Old Swedish b3p, Middle Low German bode, Middle High Ger- 
man buode, bide "Hütte, Gezelt' (Pokorny, 1959, 149); 

bhw-Z-t: Lat. fit [?] "becomes, is made,' Old Irish 3rd sg. im- 
perfect ‘bith, imperative bith [?] 'may he be,' OCS 3rd sg. condi- 
tional bi [2]; 

bhow-i-t-: Skt. inf. bhäv-i-tum; 
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bhow-i-t:  Skt. 3rd sg. pres. intensive (bö-)bhaviti; 

bhöw-y-om: Slavic lst sg. pres. (iz-)bavlo 'I shall save,' cf. 
the Skt. 3rd sg. bhävyate (Whitney, 1885, 113); 

bhÓu-Z-t: Slavic 3rd sg. (iz-)bavita 'he will save!; 


bhöuw-ey-et: Skt. 3rd sg. pres. causative bhav-äy-ati. 


4.52 Note the derivation of the root for 'to sleep' 


I. II. III. 
W S. W. 4 2 A 
A sewep-ey-öm Swep-y-óm sup-y-óm 
B(1) sB8wÉp-éy-8Ec sewp-éy-t süp-i-t 
B(2) s@wép-By-&8t swép-ye-t swép-i-t 
woS Wie 2 e 
sewepe-tö swep-tó sup-tö 
seg 8 swép-to swep-t- 
IIa. IIIa. 
B(3) swep-yé-t sup-yé-t 


(stress from 
Swep-y-óm) 
The various results are represented in the following forms in 
various of the Indo-European languages. Note the present conjuga- 


tion of Slavic sap-a-ti 'to sleep': 


Singular Dual Plural 






(A) 1st sapl'-jo (< *sup-y-6m) s*p-ive sap-ims 


(B) 2nd sap-iSi sap-ita 


3rd sap-its (< *sup-i-t-) sap-ite,-a | (C) Sap-eta 


In this verb the root vocalism of the lst sg. (A) has been gen- 
eralized, but the desinential vocalism (B[1]) is original. The 3rd 
pl. (C) originally had no *-y- suffix and may derive from *-eN or 
Weit 


Note the present conjugation of the Sanskrit cognate: 


Singular Dual Plural 






(A) lst svap-imi svap-ivah svap-imah 


(B) 2nd svap-isi svap-ithah svap-ita 


3rd svap-iti svap-itah (C) svap-anti 


(whitney, 1885, 201; Whitney, 1889, 239 





In the Sanskrit cognate we note the consistent substitution of 
the root and desinential vocalism of (B[2]), even in the lst person 
(A) endings. The root vocalism of (B[2]) is noted also in the 3rd 
pl., but here again the 3rd pl. did not have the *-y- suffix. For 
this same root Sanskrit also shows a passive conjugation 3rd sg. 
sup-ya-te with the vocalism from (A) and (B[3]) above. 

Skt. sup-td represents *sup-t6 and Skt. svapt-um represents 
*swep-t. 
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The etymological *-o- grade root vocalism is characteristic of 
causatives. 


I. II. III. 
A sOwSp-y-6m swop-y-6m sup-y-6m 
B(1) sOwSp-éy-S8t sowp-6y-t söp-I-t (Lat. sop-i-re) 
B(2) söwöp-Ky-&t swöp-y-et swop-i-t 


From the etymological *-o- grade of the root for 'to sleep' we en- 
counter the Latin 3rd sg. pres. fourth conjugation sdp-i-t. 


IIa. IIIa. 
Swowp-éy-et SwOp-éy-t 
(a contamina- 
tion of 
Sowp-éy-t and 
swóp-y-et) 
IIIb. 


Swop-éy-et (a themati- 
cization of swop-éy-t) 
The form *swop-éy-et is represented by the Skt. 3rd sg. pres. causa- 
tive sväp-äy-ati (Whitney, 1885, 201) and sets the pattern for the 
stress of the causatives, e.g., bhäv-äy-ati. 
Note the following example: 


T II. III. 

A mön-By-öm mon-y-óm mo-y-óm 
B mön-öy-&t mn-oy-t mp-&-t 
B mn ge Bir mn-ey-t mn-i-t 

mén-¥y-&t-o mön-ye-t- mön-i-t- 

mon-et-6 mon-tó mp-tó 

IIa. IIIa. 

món-oy-t món-e-t 

mön-ey-t món-i-t 


One would expect rather *mon-y-óm to pass to *mó-y-óm with loss of 
the nasal in preconsonantal position, but *mn-y-óm has been re-estab- 
lished by analogy with mj-e-t, etc. The *mp- is the Sievers'-law 
variant in word-initial position. The sequence *mn- is also well 
attested, cf. Gk. mnóme 'remembrance,' mnóso 'Ii shall remember. ' 
Slavic m&f-o 'I mean,' Lith. min-ià 'l mention,' Gk. ma£n-om(-ai) 

'I rage, am furious' represent *mn-y-óm. In Greek this root vocal- 
ism and the thematicization have been generalized, cf., e.g., 3rd 
Sg. pres. maín-et(-ai). Cf. also the Skt. 3rd sg. pres. 
man-ya-t(-e), Old Irish (do}*moin-eth(-ar) 'thinks.' The Slavic 
3rd sg. pres. mun-i-ta reflects *mn-£-i-, whereas in Baltic the short 
vowel has been generalized, cf. Lith. min-i. The Lith. inf. 
min-é-ti, Slavic inf. man-é-ti, Goth. 3rd sg. pres. mun-ai-p 
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'thinks,' 


also para. 4.2.) 
The causative Lat. 3rd sg. pres. monet 'warns' derives from 


Gk. 3rd sg. aor. 


(e-)mán-8 all reflect *m-2(-t). 


(See 


*mon-@-t, whereas the participle mon-it-t(-us) derives from *mon-i-t 
The Lat. lst sg. pres. mon-e-o reflects an 


as does Skt. 
analogical thematicization. 


man-@-ya-tt (< *mon-@-ye-t-). 


man-i-ta. 


man-j-ti reflects the form *mon-T-t-. 


728.) 


Note the similar thematicization in Skt. 
(Pokorny, 1959, 


The Lith. inf. 


The form *mn-tö is reflected in the Skt. participle ma-tä, 3rd sg. 
4 P 


middle aor. 


spontaneous,' Lat. 


a-ma-ia, 


(autó-)ma-tos 'acting of one's own will, 


(com-)men-tum 'plan, thought,’ Lith. min-tas 


'kept in mind, remembered,' Gothic -mun-ds, etc. 


Note the derivation of the verb 'to see, to know. ' 
Iz II. III. 
A weyada-8y-6m wyed-y-6m wid-y-6m 
B(1) wéyda-éy-St weyd-éy-t wid-i-t 
B(2) wéyéda-8y-8t wyéd-ye-t wyed-i-t 
B(l) weyd-éy-St weyd-6y-t wid-é-t 
B(2) w8&yBd-éy-8t woyd-éy-t wed-i-t 
wüyód-Hy-8t wyód-ye-t wyöd-i-t 
IIa. IIIa. 
woyod-ey-et (contami- ^ woyd-éy-t 
nation of two forms 
above or thematiciza- 
tion) 
IIIb. 
B woyd-ey-et(i) (the- 
maticization) 


In Slavic the conjugation of *wid-y-om has adopted the root vocal- 
ism of (B[1]) and *-é- lives on only in the infinitive and the 
aorist tense, viz., inf. vid-&-ti (< *uTd-3-tei). 

The different generalizations of the root vocalism explain the 
fact that sometimes verbs of this class show apparent lengthened 
grade whereas cognates show apparent zero grade, cf. Lat. vid-e-t 
'sees,' Goth. wit-ai-p 'watches, observes' with a short vowel 
< *wid-@-t. (See also para. 4.2.) 

In Baltic the etymological root grade vocalism of verbs in (Lith.) 
-@- may be imposed from the lst sg. *wtd-y-om or from the 3rd per- 
son *wid-. In Lith. pa-vyd-&-ti 'to envy' we find the lengthened 
root vocalism but the 3rd sg. -i(-t), pa-vgd-i. 

The Slavic 3rd sg. pres. vid-i-tz corresponds exactly with the 
Lat. 3rd sg. perf. vzd-i-t, both deriving from *vzd-Z-t « *veyd-éy-t. 
Latin has assimilated this contrast between the short and long root 
vowel to the existing contrast of the present vs. the perfect tense, 
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e.g., edd vs. edit 'I ate,' legö vs. Leo 'I read,' etc. The Skt. 
3rd sg. pres. causative ved-áya-ti 'causes to know, informs' de- 
rives from a thematicization of the type *voyd-égy-t. 


Note the following example: 


I. II. III. 
A kt Zon kwep-y-óm kup-y-óm 
B(1) k&wHp-éy- Et kewp-éy-t küp-Í-t 
B(2) kën Bo Sr kwép-ye-t kwép-i-t 
B(2) k8w8p-é6y-8t kewp-óy-t küp-é-t 


Latin eup-io 'I want' derives from *kup-y-óm and has imposed its 
root vocalism on the rest of the conjugation where the 3rd sg. 
eup-t-t derives from *kup-Z-t (replacing *küp-i-t). Such, in prin- 
ciple, is the origin of the Latin third conjugation, but cf. the 
participle cup-7-t-us reflecting *kup-7-t- (replacing *kiip-7-t-). 

Similarly Skt. 3rd sg. pres. káp-ya-ti reflects the generalization 
of the paradigm of *kup-y-óm. 

Lith. küp-é-ti, Slavic kyp-í-ti 'to boil' reflect *küp-8&-t-; the 
Slavic 3rd sg. pres. kyp-i-ts reflects *kip-i-t- and the Lith. 3rd 
pres. küp-i shows the intrusion of the short -i- vocalism. 

The Lith. 3rd sg. pres. kvépia represents a thematicization of 
*kwep-i-(t). (See Pokorny, 1959, 596-597.) 

Note also this example: 


I. II. III. 
A 18y-Ekw-óm ley-kW-óm likW-óm 
B(1)  1BRy-éxw-Ec ly-ékW-t lyékW-t 
B(2)  léy-Ékw-Bt l&ykW-et likW-t 
18y-8Skw-BEc-6 lyekW-tó likW-tó 

IIa. IIIa. 

B(1) ly-ekW-ét likW-ét 

B(2) léy-ekV-t léykW-t 


Such a morphemic cut is suggested by Benveniste's, 1935, 161, 
analysis. Note that the latter reconstructs state I as *1é7-k¥- 
and state II as *ly-ék¥-. There seems to be little doubt about the 
secondary nature of the type *2éy-k¥. Thus, for example, Schmitt- 
Brandt, 1967, 26, suggests that the root grade *leik4-t is an inno- 
vation on analogy with *2ik4%-ént. Likewise, Anttila, 1969, 163, 
writes that in cases of schwebeablaut it is 'state two that is more 
convincingly original.' 

Examples of verbal forms with the *-7- grade are relatively rare 
and probably secondary, but we should quote here the Lat. 3rd sg. 
deponent ZZqu-it-u» 'zerfliesst' (Leumann, 1977, 117) and the Lith. 
causative Ljk-yti 'to leave,' which could reflect *27k¥-. We find 
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also the new thematicization lik®-&t, e.g., Lith. Lik-aü "I left! 
(3rd person Lik-o), 3rd sg. aor. Gk. é-lip-e, Skt. a-ric-at ‘left,' 
Gothic lst pl. preterite lihvum, etc. The form *leyk®-t- is repre- 
sented by such full grade present tense forms as the 3rd sg. Gk. 
Leípei, Old Lith. Liekti, Gothic leihvip. (In general in the pres- 
ent tense of the Gothic lst and 2nd class strong verbs one finds 
the new state I from IIIa, but in one Gothic verb, (ga-) lik (-an) 
‘to close' we find the etymological form -2Zk- from *-Lewk-.) The 
form *2ik¥-té is, of course, well represented by Skt. rtk-t&, Lith. 


lik-tas, etc. Note the following forms with the nasal infix: 


Iv IT. ITI. 
A 18y-8n-Ekw-óm ly-en-kW-óm lya-kW-öm 
B(1) 18y-8n-6k¥-8t ley-nék¥-et 1iné-k¥-t 
B(2) 1Éy-én-Exw-Bc ly-én-kW-et lya-kW-t 
IIa. IIIa. 
A ly-en-ekV-óm ly-en-kV-óm 
B ly-en-ékV-et lin-ékV-t 


(Stems of IIa 
show contamina- 
tion of stems 
of II above.) 
The Skt. 3rd sg. pres. rinäk-ti 'leaves' preserves traces of the 
IIIa form. The new analogical root form *link®- (replacing *lyenk®- 


and *1y2k¥-) is attested in the Skt. 3rd sg. middle pres. rink-te, 


Old Prussian (po-)link-a ‘remains.' The root form *2y8k¥-~ is at- 
tested in the Gk. noun hépar 'liver.' (See Benveniste, 1935, 8, 
26, 182.) 
I. II. III. 
A s¥y-8&w-8y-óm Sy-ew-y-óm syü-y-öm 
B(1) sĝy-8w-éy-8t Sey-w-éy-t si-w-it 
B(2) su ëm Bu Sr Sy-éw-y-et syü-y-et 
IIa. IIIa. 
B séy-w-ey-et sív-y-et 


The IIIa form *etv-y-et is represented in the Skt. present para- 
digm (3rd sg.) stvyati 'sews.' The form *syü-y-(et) is represented 
by Slavic Sijets 'sews,' cf. also Goth. s£ujan 'to sew.' Lith. 
siüti 'to sew' derives from *sy-ew-t-, but the *-y- suffix is absent 
in the present tense, cf. the 3rd person siüv-a in which *syüv- < 
*syüü- < *sya- substituted in prevocalic position. Latv. Šuju 'I 
sew' is an innovation remodeled on the basis of Suvu (= Lith. 
siuv-ü). A cognate stem I. *gé-we-y-dm > II. *se-w-y-öm > III. 
*sü-y-Ó gives Lat. lst sg. suo (see Leumann, 1977, 539). Possibly 
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the stem *sey-ew- results from a contamination of *sey- 'to bind' 
and *sew- 'to sew.' 


4.53 I propose to show here that the verbs and verbal derivatives 
which we commonly label as having acuted roots merely derive from 
different contaminations within the development of Indo-European. 
(See also para. 2.6 for another possible explanation.) 

I would note here first the parallel development of the root 
*meleg- ‘to milk': 


Ta II. III. 
A mëi fa on meló-óm m&ó-óm 
B(1) m&1ég-8t m1ég-t mlég-t 
B(2) mé18g-8t mé1g-et még-t 
m&189-¥e-6 mled-t6 m18-tó 
IIa. IIIa. 
A meled-öm (contami- meló-óm 
nation of meló- 
and mleg-) 
B mled-&t (with mij-ét 


stress of meló-óm 
and root from 
mleg-t) 
IIIb. 


A mēlĝ-óm (from m&d-öm 
with restitution of -1- 
from zero-grade forms) 


(For theoretical considerations 
concerning the analogical restora- 
tion of phonological sequences S 3 
previously lost, see para. 1.5.) B mélgj-t (from meó-t with 
restitution of -1- from 
zero-grade forms) 

Representative forms are given below: 

mlé9-t: possibly this root form is retained in Old Irish verbal 
noun mleg-un from mlig-id 'milks' and perhaps in the Skt. 3rd sg. 
fut. mrakayáte, mrastä (Whitney, 1885, 125; Macdonell, 1916, 407); 

mjg-tó6: Skt. -£- participle mpgtá- 'wiped,' Lat. muletus, Lith. 
mil¥tae (with intonation from full grade mélÉa 'milks'), cf. also 
S.Cr. mistt 'to milk' with the zero grade and acute intonation also; 

meig-óm: Gk. 1st sg. pres. active amélgd; 

nig-ét: Skt. 3rd sg. pres. mpjáti 'wipes'; 

mélj-t: Skt. 3rd sg. pres. märgti, Lith. 3rd sg. pres. (themati- 
cized) mélÉ-a. 

The existence of the forms with long vowel plus -Z- is merely the 
result of a chance retention, not found for all verbs. Gk. amélgo 
attests to the ordinary development. 

The root *ster (-ey)-, (stor[-]) 'to stretch out' is given here: 
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I. II. III, 


A stür-óm str-om str-om 
B(1) stér-&t ster-t st&-t 
B(2) stör-st str-et str-et 
stér-Ét-6 ster-tó st&-tö 
stor stor sto or stor (depending on sandhi 
conditions) 
IIa. IIIa. 
B stér-et ster-t 
str-et-ó stx-td 


stér-et (contamination of 
str-et and ster-t or thematici- 
zation of ster-t) 


(With -y- suffix): 


I. II. III. 
B stér-By-8t stér-y-et stér-i-t 
stür-By-Én-6  str-ey-nó str-i-nó 


(With -w- suffix): 


I. II. III. 
A stör-Aw-öm stor-w-óm std-w-6m 
B(1) stör-öw-Et str-ow-t str-5-t 
B(2) stór-Bw-Bt stör-w-et stör-u-t 
stSr-8w-8t-6  str-ow-tó str-o-tó 
IIIb. 


A strö-w-öm (with insertion of 
-9- on analogy with cognate 
forms or from str-Oo-t with 
addition of -w-óm) 


Representative forms are as follows: 


str-om: (with Siever's-law stp-om) OCS (pro-)sthr-ọ 'I stretch 
out'; 
stö-, stor: contamination of std and stor gives perfect stem 


*sioór, which, thematicized, we encounter in the Skt. 3rd sg. perf. 
(ta-)stär (-a); 

stor: 3rd sg. aor. (ä-)star (< *stor or < *ster); 

sty-t6: Skt. -t- participle, strta, 3rd sg. middle aor. astpta, 
Slavic participle (pro-)et&rt(-2), Gk. stratós (beside Cret. 
startós, reflecting the vacillation in the treatment of vocalic 
*-2-); 

ster-t: Slavic 3rd sg. aor. (pro-) strét-2, Skt. 3rd sg. fut. 
starta; 

stér-et: Avestan 3rd sg. pres. star-a-tt; 

ster-t-t: Cf. the Skt. inf. start-tavai; 

str-T-nö: Skt. -n- participle stirndh with metathesis of -7- and 


-r- to conform with those forms, e.g., perf. tastGra, aor. (á-)etar 
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in which vowel precedes the -r-. A similar phenomenon is encoun- 
tered in Balto-Slavic where *pk-tei is rendered by Lith. rZk-ti 'to 
shout! for expected *irk-ti on the basis of cognate forms such as 
r&k-ti 'to cry.' Cf. also the Slavic 2nd & 3rd sg. imperative reet 
« *pk-oi beside the inf. reBti « *rek-tei; 

str-5-tö: Gk. strötös. In Lat. stratus we encounter the same 
form, but with the -a- generalized from the perfect tense where 
*ströv- passed to strav- (Szemerényi, 1951, 72-76). One notes also 
the fact that vocalic top> and -i- may be rendered by Lat. -ar-, 
-al-, cf. Lat. caro ‘meat,' palea 'chaff,' so there existed at one 
time a Lat. *startus or even *stratus (cf. Gk. stratés, Cret. 
startés), the vocalism of which influenced stratus (see 2.7); 

strö-w-öm: The form is not attested as such, but the stem 
*strö-w- would have passed to Lat. sträv- (Szemerényi, 1951, 72-76) 
which we see in the perfect strävi. 

Note the word 'to bear, to generate': 


I. II. III. 
A g8n-6m gn-om Gn-om 
B(1) §én-8t gen-t 98-t 
B(2) CT? ĝn-et ĝn-et 
gén-8 gen ge or gen (depending 
on sentence sandhi) 
gén-8 Gon 86 or ĝon (depending 
on sentence sandhi) 
g&n-& gn(-)e gn (-)e 
88n-8t-6 gen-t-6 86-tó 
IIa. Illa. 
§én-et (-) den-t (-) 


gén-t- (contamina- 
tion of §&-té and 


den-t-) 
IIIb. 
Gén-et 
With the suffix -ey-, -oy- or -ay-: 
I. II. III. 
A g8n-Sy-6m den-y-öm §6-y-6m 
B(1) §8n-éy-8t gn-ey-t §n-i-t 
B(1) §8n-é6y-8t gn-oy-t gn-6-t 
B(2) gén-8y-8t Gén-y-et Gen-i-t 
gen-ay gn-ay án(-)8 or Gn(-)ay 


(depending on sen- 
tence sandhi) 


eo, Bu Bra än-oy-tö gn-6-t6 
88n-By-Ec-6 än-ay-tö än-ä-tö 
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IIa. IIIa. 
A Gen-ey-öm Gen-y-óm 
B Gen-éy-et án-éy-t 


(The above forms 
arise from regu- 
larization of the 
paradigms Gen-y-óm 
and än-ey-t) 


IIIb. 
A Gen-ey-óm 
B Gen-éy-et 


(As in IIa the above 
forms arise from a 
regularization of 
paradigms gen-y-6m 
and §n~ey-t) 


The forms are represented as follows: 

Gn-om: Lat. (gt-)gn-3, Gk. (gt-)gn-om(-at) 'I become'; 

gn-et: The forms with initial *9n- sometimes have the Sievers'- 
law variant "ën: thereby calling forth uncertainty as to the exact 
nature of the reconstruction in some places. Thus a 3rd sg. present 
such as Skt. fan-a-ti may reflect either *ön-et (with the Sievers'- 
law variant of the initial syllable) or be a IIIb form with a new 
thematicization, viz. *Jen-et; Gk. 3rd sg. pres. (gt-)gn-et(-at), 
Old Irish 3rd sg. fut. (gt-)gn-tth(-ir); 

gen: Whitney, 1885, 52, quotes a root aor. ajan, which, if it 
really exists, would reflect this form; 

go, gon: The Skt. 3rd sg. perf. (ja-)ján-a derives from a con- 
tamination of *93 and *gon which is then thematicized (or else con- 
taminated with *gn-e (which amounts to the same thing). Cf. also 
Gk. (gé-)gon-e; 

gn-e: Skt. 2nd pl. act. perf. (ja-)jna. 

ge-tö: Cf. the Skt. -i- participle ja-t-áh 'born.' 

gen-t: Gk. 3rd sg. root aor. (é-)gen-to, gón-to (Hesychius), but 
Schwyzer, 1939, 679, says this may be a poetic innovation for 
egéneto (see Szemerényi, 1964a, 177-183). Pokorny, 1959, 373, 
quotes Avestan 2%7-zenti; cf. also the Skt. gerundive ján-tva. Po- 
korny, 1959, 374, derives Avestan -zanta-, -zenta- 'born,' Old 
Welsh -gint 'child' from *ĝen-t. Other participial forms in -t- in- 
clude OHG kind 'child.' 

gén-t-: If Lith. šéntas and Slavic sett 'son-in-law' (for accen- 
tuation cf. S.-Cr. zèt) are cognate then they reflect a form which 
has been contaminated with a long vowel; the OHG kind quoted above 
may belong here instead of above. 

gén-et: Skt. 3rd sg. pres. jän-at-i (if not a Sievers'-law vari- 
ant), Lat. gen-it (Frisk, 1960, 307), although the Latin form may 
derive from *gen-i-t. Greek nominal forms in -t-, gené-toór (Ion., 
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Dor. poet.) and gene-tör (Frisk, 1960, 307) 'begetter, ancestor' 
may show this form of the root. Cf. also Gk. gene-té, gene-sis 
'birth.' Lat. gen-i-tor, fem. genetr-ix 'parent' may belong here 
or below with *gen-i-t, q.v. Pokorny, 1959, 374, lists Gaul. geneta 
‘daughter’ and an expressive Welsh form geneth derived from 
*genetta. These forms were influenced by an apparent stem *ĝene-(t) 
from a reanalysis of *gen-et. 

82-y-öm: C£. Skt. passive forms such as 3rd sg. já-y-ate 'is 
born,' etc. Avestan sayate is shortened from záyate (Szemerényi, 
1964a, 183). 

gn-7-t: Old Irish 3rd sg. imperf.  gnf£th, although this form 
could derive from *9n-@-t, perhaps originally contrasting with a 
present (3rd sg. conj.) 'gnî, (absol.) gniith (Thurneysen, 1946, 
375), originally derived from *gn-7-t. 

ĝen-i-(t~-): Perhaps Lat. 3rd sg. gen-it, Skt. 3rd sg. passive 
aor. ájani, gant, gerundive jän-i-tva. The nominal forms in -t- 
which are usually said to show the effects of the laryngeal are of 
various origins. Skt. janttra-'birthplace' reflects *gen-i-t- as 
does perhaps Lat. gen-t-tor ‘parent,’ although the latter form may 
reflect *gen-e-t-, ci. *Jen-et above; 

gn-ay: The Skt. lst and 3rd sg. middle perfect (ja-)jri-e could 
reflect *9n-ay, *fn-oy or *gn-ey. The aiternation -a/-ay is also 
found in the suffix of the word for 'woman' *g"(e)nà, *g"(e)nay- 
(para. 3.3). According to Schwyzer, 1939, 694, Gk. genndd 'I beget' 
is a remodeling of *gennamt < *gen-nami < *Qnna-. It seems more 
likely to me that this is merely a form of *fen-ey- (with an expres- 
sive geminated -n~-} cf. the Welsh geneth < *genetta (Pokorny, 1959, 
374). 

ünà-tó: Gk. -gnétóe 'born,' gnósios 'lawfully begotten, born in 
wedlock,' although perhaps the Greek forms represent some kind of 
remodeling of *gene-t, cf., e.g., Gk. thadnatos ‘death' beside Doric 
thnätös. 

gna-té: Lat. gnatus ‘born; son'; possibly Gaul. Cintu-gnatus 
"first-born,' fem. gnatha 'daughter,' Old Irish gnäth 'wont,' Goth. 
dat. sg. knödai, Old High German knöt, knuot 'Geschlecht,' although 
the Celtic -á- and the Germanic -5- could reflect Indo-European *-6- 
as do the Gk. gnötös 'kinsman, kinswoman' and Latv. znuöts 'son-in- 
law,' which in my view were influenced by the stem *óno-v 'to know.' 

gen-y-óm:  Szemerényi, 1964a, 186, writes that Gk. lst sg. pres. 
getnomai is still unattested. It would fit our proposed paradigm, 
however, although not as directly related to Skt. jäyate. For forms 
from *gen-y- cf. Skt. janyah 'being produced' (Mayrhofer, 1956, 417) 
and Old Irish 3rd sg. pres. gain-ith-ir (Thurneysen, 1946, 354). 
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Whitney, 1885, 52, lists a Skt. 3rd sg. pres. passive janyate which 
would correspond exactly (if it actually exists). 
gen-ey-et: Skt. 3rd sg. pres. janayäti. 


Cf. also the root for 'to fill’: 


I. II. III. 
A pél-óm pl-om pl-om 
B p&el-&t pel-t pé-t 
pa1-8t-6 pel-tö pé-tó 
Ila. IIIa. 
B pél-et pel-t 
pi-et-ó pi-tó 
(With -y- suffix): 
I. II. III. 
A p&1-Hy-ónm pel-y-óm pé-y-óm 
B(1) püi-éy-Éc pl-ey-t pl-i-t 
B(1) pé1-éy-8t pl-oy-t pl-&-t 
B(2) pél-BSy-8c pél-y-et pél-i-t 
et Be Ba pl-oy-tó pl-8-tó 
IIa. iIIa. 
A pel-ey-óm pel-y-óm 
B pl-éy-et pl-éy-t 
(With -v- suffix): 
I. II. III. 
A p&l-Ew-öm pel-w-öm p&-w-öm 
B pél-éw-Bt pl-ew-t pl-ü-t 
p81-8w-8n-6 pl-ew-nö pl-ü-nö 
pel-éw pl-ew plew or plü (depending on 
sentence sandhi) 
pel-Ew pél-u pél-u 
pui-é6w plow plow or pld (depending on 


sentence sandhi) 


pl-om: Lith. lst sg. pil-u 'I pour' (< *pł-om with Sievers'-law 
variant in word initial position); the zero-grade of the preconson- 
antal position is also represented in the Skt. lst pl. (pi-)pg-mäh 
‘we fill' (originally, of course,with the same vocalism in all lst 
person [type A] endings); 

pL-t6: Lith. participle pZZ-tas with the adoption of the stress 
of the infinitive pZZ-ti 'to pour' where the acute intonation is by 
analogy with the 3rd person pret. pgl-@. Here the lengthening and 
the acute intonation are on analogy with verbs of the type gér-t7t 
'to drink,' 3rd person pret. géré (see Stang, 1942, 115; Reichelt, 
1902, 101). 
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pel-t: Skt. 3rd sg. pres. (pt-)par-ti (The direct derivation of 
this form from the root in question is, however, rather questionable 
as Cardona, 1967, 767-769, has shown.); 

pl-é@-t: Skt. 3rd sg. aor. (d-)pra-t, Lat. 3rd sg. pres. (im-)ple-t 
"fills"; 

pl-8-té: Gk. 3rd sg. aor. pléto, Lat. plétus, Skt. pratd- 
'filled'; 

pi-ü-no: Skt. pirnd- (with metathesis of r[< *2] with Z to bring 
it into concord with other participles in -n-. 
C£., e.9., stirnä.) 

plö, plow: Skt. lst and 3rd sg. perf. (pa-)prau (a contamination 


of pio and plow or their successors). 


Probably the vowel a was originally a part of the Indo-European 
ablaut system and was later replaced by o. A system with three de- 
grees of qualitative ablaut would seem to be just as plausible as 
one with two kinds. One thinks immediately of the Semitic system in 
which all three vowels have a morphological function. I note, for 
example, Szemerényi's 1964b plea for the originality of a five-vowel 
vocalic system for Indo-European. According to Szemerényi, 1964b, 
9: 


. . . it is strange that while in the case of original o it 

is admitted that the reason for its neglect by comparatists 

is 'd'ordre numérique', i.e. due to considerations of frequen- 
Cy, inasmuch as a productive morphological procedure, the ex- 
ploitation of the alternation e/o, submerged original o in a 
mass of secondary o-s, in the case of a this factor is ignored. 
Yet, it would seem obvious that the same happened to a. The 
overriding fact of Late IE linguistic history was the growing 
importance of the newly developed qualitative ablaut e/o. It 
was rapidly exploited for diverse purposes and soon overshadow- 
ed ali other alternations. It caused the eclipse of original 
o, just as the quantitative ablaut (ei/i, eu/u, etc.) led to 
the inferior role of the original high vowels." 


The vowel a had some ablaut function, now obscured by the advance 
of the importance of e/o-ablaut. Or even more plausibly, the old a 
was replaced by o at the time when qualitative ablaut became func- 
tional. (See also para. 2.4.) 

The zero grade of *-ay- or *-aw-, viz. -y- or -w- could be inter- 
preted as being the zero grade of *-oy- or *-ow-. In addition the 
monophthongized full grade of *-aw- (viz. *-6-) merged with the 
monophthongized full grade of *-ow- (also *-5-). Thus Attic Gk. 
stoiá, stoá 'roofed colonnade, piazza, cloister' (« *störiä accord- 
ing to Pokorny, 1959, 1008), Aeolian stöia 'Sáulenhalle,' etc. de- 
rive from *st(h)aw-y-G. 

The root commonly represented as *st(h)a- served both as a simple 
stem, and was extended by either -y or -w. Someone would undoubted- 
ly object that the forms which I quote could fall too easily into 
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I would 
counter that these categories are after the fact and result from the 


either the category of eventive, causative or stative. 


manner in which each individual language makes use of the variety of 
phonological shapes at its disposal. The earliest forms were indif- 
ferent as to these categories. One can compare such an English 
phrase as I am standing... up. In the form given it may be un- 

derstood as either an eventive 'I am in the process of rising (from 
the chair)' or a stative 'I am in a vertical position.' If one com- 


pletes the sentence with an it where I have put the dots one obtains 


a causative I am standing it up. 


Forms of the verb 'to stand' 


are given here: 


Is II; III. 
A st (h)a-m st (h)a-m st (h)a-m 
B st (h)a-t st (h)a-t st (h)a-t 
st (h)a-tö st (h) a-tö st (h)-tö 
IIIa. 
st (h)a-tö 
Is II. III. 
A st (h)X-y-öm st (h)-y-om st (h)-y-om 
B(1) st(h)ä-y-&t st (h)ay-t st (h)ä-t 
B(2) st(h)¥y-ét st(h)-y-et st(h)-y-et 
st (h) $y-Bt-6 st(h)ay-tó st (h) à-tó 
st(h)ay st(h)ay st(h)a or st(h)ay 
(depending on sandhi) 
IIa. tila. 
st (h)äy-et st (h)ay-t 
st(h)-y-et-ó st(h)i-tó 
IIIb. 
A st(h)ay-öm (thematici- 
zation of st(h)ay-t) 
A st(h)ü-y-óm (themati- 
cization of st(h)a-t) 
I. IL. ill. 
A st (h) Sw-By-óm st (h) aw-y-óm st (h)5-y-öm 
B(1) st(h)Éw-éy-8c st (h)w-ey-t st (h)w-i-t 


B(2) st (h) áw-8y-8 (t) 


st (h) áw-y-e (t) 


st (h) aw-i-t 


st (h)aw st (h) aw st(h)ö or st(h)aw (de- 
pending on sentence 
sandhi) 
IIa. IIIa. 
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st (h) äw-ey-t 


st(h)aw-i-t 


IIIb. 
A st(h)öw-y-om 
st (h)öw-i-t 
B st(h)öw-i(t) 


D 


The forms are represented as follows: 

st(h)at: Lat. 3rd sg. pres. stat 'stands' (and from this its pas- 
sage into the first conjugation), Skt. 3rd sg. pres. (ti-)sthati 
(and from this its passage into the regular thematic class), Avestan 
(hi-)Staiti, 3 sg. imperf. a-iÉtata (Pokorny, 1959, 1004); 

st(h)a-tó: Lat. status, Gk. statós, Old Irish fossad 'fast, firm', 
Gothic *staps 'bank, shore,' and one can compare various derivatives 
based on the -t- participle, e.g., Lith. sta-t-gtt ‘to build,’ Lat. 
ist sg. pres. statud, -ere 'hin-, aufstellen,' OHG stata "bequemer 
Ort, Zeitpunkt, Hilfe,' Welsh gwastad ‘planus, constans, aequus' 

(< *upo-statos), see Pokorny, 1959, 1006; 

st(h)üt: Gk. 3rd sg. pres. (hí-)st8si 'stands' (« *-staát-i). The 
Greek 3rd pl. pres. (hi-)stasi represents the root form *st(h)a- plus 
the plural marker *-n- plus the ending *-ti, viz., *-st(h)Ja-n-ti. 
This vocalism of the 3rd plural was adopted throughout the dual and 
plural forms of conjugation. The influence of the 3rd plural on the 
rest of the plural conjugation is fairly common. 

Brugmann, 1916, 439, writes that the most likely explanation of 
the Gothic preterit-perfect endings lst pl. (wit-Jum, 2nd pl. 
(wit-)up, is that the -u- derives from the 3rd pl. (wit-)un where 
-un comes from *-nt. Additional evidence that the form of the 3rd 
plural can be decisive for the entire plural conjugation comes from 
Russian in which the old 3rd pl. form &d-ja-ta (< *ad-n-t-) 'they 
eat' has been the starting point for the transfer of the plural 
forms of this verb (but not the singular) into the etymological -i- 
stem class. Thus on the model of 3rd pl. pres. vod-ja-t 'they lead 
(iter.),' 2nd pl. vod-i-te, lst pl. vod-i-m we now encounter a lst 
pl. ed-i-m (beside OCS Ímz), 2nd pl. ed-i-te (beside OCS gste). It 
is interesting to note here also that the 3rd pl. ending -asi has 
been analogically spread to other Gk. athematic verbs, viz., 
di-dö-asi 'they give! and ti-the-Aäsi. Schwyzer, 1939, 665, writes 
that late Attic authors have even the Ist pl. tithéamen and 
didöamen. I assume analogy with the 3rd plural forms and 
histamen. 

Pokorny, 1959, 1005, derives the Old Irish 3rd sg. (ad-)ta = Welsh 
taw 'dass es ist' from *stä-t; 

st(h)y-et: If one assumes that the initial s- is the s-movable 
(as the Irish forms might show also), then one could compare the 
Hittite 3rd sg. pres. ti-ya-(az-)2i, ti-i-(e-)iz-zi 'takes one's 
stand, approaches.' The 1st sg. ti-ya-mi may then reflect 
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*et(h)y-óm. Sturtevant, 1951, 52, considers the existence of Skt. 
tisthati 'stands' to be evidence for the existence of forms of this 
root without initial *s-. 

st(h)ü-tÓ: Lith. -t- participle stét-as 'stood,' cf. also the in- 
finitive forms in -t-ei, Slavic stati ‘to stand up, to become.' One 
may compare Old Irish impersonal passive täthar 'man ist (bóse)' 
from *stä-to-ro (?), according to Pokorny, 1959, 1005. With the -n- 
suffix one notes OHG stän 'to stand.' Cf. also Breton steut, Welsh 
ystawd 'Garben' derived from *sta@-t@ according to Pokorny, 1959, 
1006; 

st(h)a: Sanskrit forms which show final -à, may reflect either 
IE *-@ or *-6, so it is impossible to know whether these derive from 
earlier *-ay or*-av. We note, however, such forms as Skt. ni-sthä 
'hervorstehend, -ragend,' pgthivi-sthä 'auf dem Boden stehend,' etc. 
Forms which seem to show *s£-o could reflect either a different ab- 
laut grade, cf., e.g., Skt. duh-stha- = Gk. düs[s]tos 'disténos, 
'unhappy, unfortunate,' (Pokorny, 1959, 1005) or else a back forma- 
tion from the interpretation of -@ as a feminine nom. sg. declen- 
sional ending (see also para. 3.0). 

st(h)ay: A form such as the Skt. Ist and 3rd sg. middle perfect 
(ta)-sthé would also seem to represent *st(h)a-y, but it is impos- 
sible to know whether this is original or whether it is analogical. 
The same thing can be said of the Lat. lst sg. perfect stet-i. 

st(h)ay-t: Although there seem to be no forms with the -£- suf- 
fix, perhaps the root grade with the -n- suffix (whose function is 
very similar to that of the -t- suffix) is represented in Slavic 
sté-n-a 'wall.' Cf. also Gothic stains 'stone,' Old Icelandic 
steinn, Anglo-Saxon st&n; 

st(h)i-tö: Skt. -t- participle sthita- 'standing.' The Skt. 3rd 
sg. middle aor. á-sthi-ta would, of course, seem to be a reflection 
also, but this is a characteristic ablaut grade for this tense. It 
may be original in this verb and this form may be the starting 
point for the analogy elsewhere. Other forms showing the root form 
*st(h)i- are Skt. pp-eti 'Rücken,' prati-sthi- 'Widerstand,' Gk. 
eksa-sti-s 'rough edge left by tearing linen or cloth.' Possibly 
the Latin suffix -st£- derives from this root, cf. caeli-sti-s 
‘having one's place in heaven' (usually derived from *eaile-st(a)tis 
[Leumann, 1977, 352], but not necessarily in my opinion). Note also 
Lith. dim-stis 'Hofraum, Hof, Gut.' 

st(h)ay-óm: Slavic stojg 'I stand.' Presumably because of its 
stative meaning it was transferred into the Slavic stative category. 
Cowgill, 1973, 280, derives Lat. 3rd sg. pres. stat from *staé 
which he also sees in the Slavic infinitive stoéti (296). Although 


he is very demanding (275) in requiring other scholars to show the 
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exact steps involved in the shift of the Proto-Indo-European tense- 
aspect system into that of Sanskrit and Greek, he does not seem to 
be upset by the fact that his posited protoform *staé(-t-) is repre- 
Sented by a present tense in Lat. stat, but by an aorist in Slavic 
stod. In defense of Cowgill, however, I would consider it plausible 
that the Slavic statives in -%- (« *-2- « *-oy) originally had a 
present stem in -2- as well as an infinitive stem in -@-. The 
assimilation to the other present stems in -i- (causatives, denomi- 
natives, etc.) is a result of the homonymy of the lst sg. *-jg and 
3rd pl. *-g(tu) endings. In Oscan we encounter the 3rd sg. pres. 
statt, 3rd pl. pres. stahint, statet and in Umbrian the lst sg. 
pres. stahu. The forms are discussed in detail and recent literature 
is found in Cowgill, 1973. In fact, however, either a stem *st(h)ay- 
or *st(h)ày- could be assumed. 

st(h)ä-y-öm: Slavic stajg, Lith. stöju 'I stand up.' The Italic 
forms mentioned under *st(hjay-öm (above) may belong in this cate- 
gory instead. Reichelt, 1906, 14, quotes the Av. 3rd sg. middle 
form stayata ‘er stellte sich," But the length of the root vowel 
in the Avestan stäya- 'stellen' is questionable, see Pokorny, 1959, 
1004 and Cowgill, 1973, 276. Kent, 1953, 72, notes the Old Persian 
lst sg. imperfect -a-stä-y-am (my hyphenation--WRS) in niyastäyam 
'I enjoined,' (with analogical -¥-) and avasta@yam ‘I restored.' (See 
also Brandenstein and Mayrhofer, 1964, 109.) Phonologically all of 
the preceding forms except the Lithuanian could also represent 
*st(h)ö-y-om; 

st(h)ö-y-om: Gothic Let sg, pres. stöja 'I judge.' This form 
could, however, represent *st(h)ä-y-om; 

st(h)av-i-t: Perhaps Goth. 3rd sg. pret. stauida with analogicai 
substitution of open o from the present conjugation replaces an 
earlier *stawida, although one would then ask why not *tauida in- 
stead of the attested tawida. It is customary to derive the Lith. 
stative stovéti 'to stand' from the perfect forms *st(h)äu (see 
Bezzenberger, 1902, 180). Kurylowicz, 1964, 83, also derives Lith. 
stóvi 'he stands' from an old perfect which he reconstructs as 
*st(h)ä-y-ei(t). Such a derivation is indeed possible, but not 
necessary. One could just as well derive it from *st(h)aw-t-t with 
lengthening of the root vowel on analogy with stéti; the stem form 
*et(h)aw-i- is encountered in Skt. sthdvi-ra~ ‘broad, thick,' 
sthávi-man 'width'. 

Concerning the East Baltic forms Bammesberger, 1974, 692, writes: 


"The origin of this root alternant *stüu- is to be sought, not 
in unclear perfect forms which allegedly point to IE *stä-w-, 
but rather in the active preterit participle, where the ulti- 
mately abandoned rectus form *-wos- left its mark in a morpho- 
phonemic rule according to which vowel-initial suffixes were 
linked to roots ending in long vowels by means of -w-." 
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The evidence of an *-(a/o/e)w- extension of this root are found, 
however, in other forms listed below. 

st(h)O, st(h)aw: Skt. lst and 3rd sg. act. perfect (ta-)sthau 
showing a contamination of the two forms. The root form st(h})aw 
is also encountered in Gk. stauréds, Old Icelandic staurr 'stake' 
(Pokorny, 1959, 1009); 

st(h)öw-y-om, st(h)öw-Ti-t: Slavic etavijo, stavits, 'puts,' Anglo- 
Saxon stOvian 'to hold back'; 

Evidence of an ablaut grade *st(h)ew- is given below: 


Te II. III. 
A st (h) &w-6m st (h)w-om st (h)w-om 
B(1) st(h)éw-Et st (h)ew-t st(h)ü-t 
B(2) st(h)Éw-ét st(h)w-ét st(h)w-et 
st(h)@w-8t-6 ^ st(hlew-tó st (h)ü-tó 
IIa. IIIa. 
st (h) w-et-6 st (h)u-tö 


cf. Gk. lst sg. pres. sti-d 'I make stiff, erect! (< *žst(h)ū-w 
-om), a contamination of *st(h)i-t and *st(h)w-om. Note also OHG 
stida 'shrub' (< *st(h)i-t6) and with the -n- suffix Skt. sthi-na, 
Avestan sti-na 'pillar,' MHG stü-nende 'widersetzlich.' Cf. also 
Latv. stu-ta, stu-te 'rod, switch,' MHG stud, Anglo-Saxon studu 
'post, support' « *stu-tó (Pokorny, 1959, 1008-1009). 


Forms of the verb 'to give' are listed below: (See 1.3.) 
I. II, III. 
A d-om d-om d-om 
B d-et d-et d-et 
A d-Bm-é d-me d-me 
dé-t6 dt-o dt-o 
T II. III. 
A d&a-óm dd-om dd-om 
A did-óm did-óm did-óm 
B déa-Éc ded-t ded-t 
B día-Bt did-t did-t 
IIIa. 
A ded-öm 
B déd-et 
B díd-et 
A  ded-mé 
B de-dö-t 
B di-dö-t 


The nature of the vowel of the reduplicative syllable is not of 


primary importance for this monograph, but probably the older form 
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was merely the ablauting e/o-vowel. Later forms tended to adopt 
the vowel -i-, probably from the zero grade of roots with the ex- 
tension -y-, e.9., *si-st(h)a-y- (Gk. hi-stö-), etc. This -i- was 
extended analogically to other present stems, e.g., Gk. gí-gnomai, 
di-dö-mi, etc. (See Hans Reichelt, 1902, 71-72.) 


I. IT. IIl. 
A Adw-öm dw-om dw-om 
B(1) dów-Bt dow-t do-t 
B(2) dBw-ét dw-et dw-et 
A adw-&-me dow-mé do-mé 
d8w-Etc-6 dow-tó dó-tó 
dow dow do or dow (depending on 
sentence sandhi) 
IIa. IIIa. 
dw-et-ó du-tó 
IIIb. 


B do-we(t) 


I. II. LII 
A dö-w&-y-Sm dow-y-óm dó6-y-óm 
B aS-wé-y-St d-we-y-t d-wi-t 
B a8-wá-y-8c d-wa-y-t d-wä-t 
B ad-wö-y-Et d-wo-y-t d-we-t 
IIa. IIIa. 
A dow-ey-öm dow-y-óm 
dow-y-et-ó dow-i-tó 
IIIb. 
B do-wi-t 
B do-we-t 


d-om, d-et: Arm. lst sg. aor. e-tu 'I gave' « *e-do « *e-d-om, 
3rd sg. et « *e-de-t. In order to explain the conjugation of Lat. 
da-re 'to give' I shall say a few words about setü-re 'to stand.' 

The Lat. 3rd sg. sta-t represents the etymological situation 
(= Skt. 3rd sg. pres. [tf-jstha-t[-1]). At first the 3rd sg. func- 
tioned as the basis of the creation of a new paradigm lst sg. 
*stad-6 > std, 2nd Sg. stá-s, ist pl. *st&-mus, 2nd pl. *stä-tis, 
3rd pl. stä-nt. The etymological *sta- is also seen in the parti- 
ciple std-tus. The subjunctive 3rd sg. was then stet. 

The original conjugation of Lat. da-re was dö (< *d-om), *de-s, 
de-t, etc., which soon came to be felt as the subjunctive and a 
new lst sg. dem was created. Next de-m, *de-s, de-t was felt to 
be parallel to the subjunctive conjugation ste-m, *ste-s, ste-t and 
the etymological dð was felt to be parallel to stö; de-diT to ste-t7T, 
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etc. Thus the new present paradigm of dare became dO, *dä-s, dä-t, 
dá-mus, dá-tis, dá-nt following the earlier paradigm of s£o. The 
lengthening in Lat. sta-s (replacing *sta-s), sta-mus (replacing 
*sta-mus) and sta-tts (replacing *sta-tis) is a result of the later 
assimilation to the lst conjugation (much like the lengthenings in 
Skt. lst sg. pres. [tt-]stha-mi, lst dual [tf-]lgthà-vah, lst pl. 
[¢t-]stha-mah according to which the verb is just assimilated to 
the thematic conjugation). In the verb dare only the 2nd sg. pres. 
dàs (replacing *dás) and the 2nd sg. imper. dä (replacing *da) have 
been assimilated to the lst conjugation, the other forms, e.g., 
da-mus, dá-tis retaining the original short vowel. 

It can be further pointed out that neither in sta-tus nor in 
da-tus was the root vowel lengthened to fit the pattern of the ist 
conjugation. 

The original conjugation of dd is easier to see, however, in such 
compounds as d@-de-re 'to give away,‘ di-de-re ‘to give out,’ 
é-de-re 'id.,' prö-de-re 'to put forth,' re-dde-re 'to give back,' 
tra-de-re ‘to hand over, to deliver.' Here we note, e.g., 2nd sg. 
dé-dis (« *-d-es), 3rd sg. de-dit (< *-d-et), etc. Note in re-ddö 
the retention of the doubled consonant of the reduplicated form 
*re-d-dom < *re-de-dom. 

Additional evidence for the form is furnished by the Vestin. 3rd 
sg. pres. di-det (Leumann, 1977, 528). Schwyzer, 1939, 688, quotes 
the Greek Septuagint forms e-df-deto, eks-é-deto (for -doto) which 
are surely secondary, showing the analogical influence of ti-the-, 
but the important point is the ever present possibility of mutual 
analogical remodeling among the roots *dhe/o- ‘to put,' st(hja- 

'to stand,' *de/o- 'to give.' Note also the Skt. 3rd sg. aor. 

ä-dat listed by Whitney, 1885, 71 and Macdonell, 1916, 389; although 
one would suppose this to be the result of an assimilation to the 
thematic class, it could represent an original form *d-et. 

One should not discount, however, even another possibility, viz., 
that there was an *-a-grade ablaut in Proto-Indo-European. Perhaps 
some of the forms in which we encounter the root form *da- are 
original and at one time contrasted with *dZ-, *dö-, etc. (See 
also para. 2.4.) Since an etymological *dáv- and *dóv- plus con- 
sonant would have merged as *doó- the old morphological contrast þe- 
tween *-àá- and *-ó- was lost whenever the element *-» was added; 

*d-me: Not attested in plural, but cf. Lat. 2nd pl. imperative 
ce-tte (« *-d-te) ‘give here'; 

dt-o: Skt. -t- participle devd-tta ‘given by the gods,' Marutta- 
< *marut-tta- 'given by the Maruts' (Mayrhofer, 1963, 14); 

dd-om: Lat. re-d-dd 'I give back'; 

did-6m: Gk. lst sg. middle pres. díd-om-ai; 
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de-de-t: Oscan, Old Latin 3rd sg. perfect dedet, Umbrian dede 
'gave.' The Skt. 2nd pl. active perfect da-da reflects the earliest 
form with mere reduplication of the stem syllable. The Italic forms 
above may represent a similar form with only the addition of a 3rd 
Sg. marker -t. Macdonell, 1916, 388, gives the 3rd sg. Vedic Skt. 
subjunctive dá-dat and an injunctive da-dat, imperfect (d&-)da-dat: 
Whitney, 1885, 71, gives an alternative 3rd sg. pres. dä-dat-i. One 
supposes that these merely reflect the assimilation to the thematic 
verbs, but the possibility remains, particularly with the ancient in- 
junctive that the forms do indeed reflect an earlier alternative 
root or stem formation; 

di-de-t: Cf. Vestinian di-de-t 'gives,' Oscan fut, dt-de-st 
‘will give,' Umbrian teftu, dirstu, titu (« *di-de-töd), see Pokorny, 
1959, 224; 

de~d-mé: Cf. Skt. Ist pl. pres. da-dmäh, ist pl. imperfect 
á-da-dma; 

de-dö-t: The reduplicated syllable is taken from *dé-t and the 
second syllable from *dd-t (< *dow-t). Etymological *de-döm passed 
to *de-dd leading to a contamination with the etymological paradigms 
of *de-dö-t giving a Sanskrit singular conjugation dá-da-mi, 
da-da-st, dá-dà-ti. The earlier forms are better retained in the 
imperfect conjugation, e.g., 3rd sg. (ä)-da-dä-t, 1st pl. 
(&) -da- dma ; 

di-dö-tı Gk. 3rd sg. pres. dt-dé-st with generalization of the 
-6- through the singular present. Schwyzer, 1939, 686, suggests 
that the Gk. lst pl. dt-do-men 'we give,' (beside Skt. da-d-mäh) etc. 
owes its vocalism to analogy from the aor. &-do-men, etc. In the 
present indicative active of Gk. athematic verbs the singular pre- 
desinential syllable has one more mora than the plural, cf.,e.g., 1st 
sg. eimi 'I go' vs. lst pl. £-men, etc. On the other hand the lst 
pl. pres. di-do-men may have just been the result of a thematiciza- 
tion of *di-dm-en. Once the pattern of 1st sg. di-dö-mi vs. 
di-do-men was established, the pattern was extended from the 2nd 
sg. di-dö-s to the 2nd dual di-do-ton (replacing *di-d-ton [cf. Skt. 
da-t-thah]), 2nd pl. dt-do-te (replacing *di-d-te [cf. Skt. 
da-t-thäl); and from the 3rd sg. dí-do-si to the 3rd dual dí-do-ton 
(replacing *di-d-ton [c£. Skt. da-t-tähl). The expected 3rd pl. 
thematic form is attested in Doric, NW Gk. d£-d-on-££, cf. also Ion. 
di-d-oü-si (Schwyzer, 1939, 665), possibly also replacing an athema- 
tic form, cf. Skt. 3rd pl. pres. dä-da-ti (< *de-dn-ti); 

dw-om: The Lat. lst sg. fut. (or fut. perf.) eon-erédud 'I shall 
entrust, consign' would seem to reflect this form directly, but it 
seems more likely to me that it is a secondary formation based on 
the optative stem. (Kent, 1946, 103.) Cf. also from Plautus 
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(nihil) inter-dud ‘I care nothing about it' (Ernout, 1953, 165); 

dó-t: We encounter Old Lith. 3rd sg. pres. dáost(i), Old Prussian 
däst, OCS dasta 'gives,' which would superficially appear to be de- 
rived from *död-t-. It seems more likely, however, that the form 
derives eventually from an unreduplicated athematic present *do-t. 
The analogy has its start in the similarity of the lst sg. Old Lith. 
*é(d)mi, OCS jams (< *2d-mi) beside Old Lith. diomt, OCS dama (< 
*do-m- [replacing *dv-om on analogy with *dd-t-]). The 3rd sg. pres. 
Old Lith. Esti, OCS jast» (< *2d-t-) was the source for the analogi- 
cal forms in -st- (replacing *-t-). See Szemerényi, 1948, 65-85, 
159-173; Szemer&nyi, 1957, 115; Kořínek, 1938, 445-454; Mažiulis, 
1958.) The contemporary Lithuanian pres. tense lst sg. düodu, 2nd 
sg. düodi, 3rd düoda, etc. furnish an excellent example of further 
analogical remodeling, remodelings similar to those assumed for the 
Greek plural paradigm. Cf. also the Skt. 3rd sg. aor. (4-)d&-t, 
Messapian pi-do (Pokorny, 1959, 224); Whitney, 1885, 71, gives a 
3rd sg. pres. form dati; 

dw-et: Hirt, 1921, 65, suggests that Lat. bonus 'good' can be de- 
rived from Wwenos 'giving.' 

du-mé: Hitt. lst pl. pres. du-um-me-ni, tum-me-e-ni 'we take' - 
/tu-méni/. (See Kronasser, 1966, 533.) Note also compounds 
u-dum(m)eni 'we bring here' (pret.) u-tummen and pe-tum(m)eni 'we 
transport,' (pret.) pe-tumen, although the lst pl. pres. 
ü-e-da-u-e-ni is also attested. (Kammenhuber, 1969, 236; Sturtevant, 
1951, 117; Schmalstieg, 1978.) 

dö-tö:  Lith. dáotas, Old Prussian däts 'given.' Note the paral- 
lel developments in Serbo-Croatian dial. dät, Czech dät5. Note also 
the parallel participle forms in -n-, Lat. dö-n-um, Oscan du-n-um, 
Skt. dána-, Old Irish dän, Welsh daun 'gift'; Venetian 20-to 'gave'; 

dd, dow: The Skt. lst and 3rd sg. act. perfect (da-)däu repre- 
sents a contamination of the elements *dö and dow. The perfect 
tense, as a nominal form, was originally not inflected for person or 
number. It has been objected that a contamination cannot produce a 
form which had previously been phonologically impossible in a lan- 
guage. In fact, however, this had become possible in Sanskrit be- 
cause of other contractions. Thus, according to Thumb-Hauschild, 
1959, 146-147, 


"Das indoiran. *säu ist ein Kompositum des idg. Nom. *so bzw. 
*sa + *au; dieses *au ist die Ablautform der häufigeren Par- 
tikel *u, welch letztere ai. im Akk. *am-u . . . erscheint . . . 
Ein *so-au und sä-au wurde dann zu urind. *sa-au, *sä-au : aus 
diesem oder einem schon kontrahierten *söu, *säu mußte in 
beiden Fällen ai. ein *säu und in Verbindung mit dem oben er- 
wähnten Präfix a- ein asäu für beide Geschlechter entstehen." 
(See para. 1.5.) 
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The root form *dö- is observed in the Ist sg. aor. Gk. (é-)do(-ka) 
'I gave,' possibly Arm. (e-)tu (< *e-dö < *e-do-m (?), but see 
above). 

The simple root form is *dö,also seen in the 2nd sg. imperative, 
Lat. (ce-)dö 'give here,' Lith. duö 'give.' C£. also Homeric Gk. 
(di-)dö-(thi) (Pokorny, 1959, 224). 

The Gk. 3rd sg. active imperfect (e-dí-)dou represents a retention 
of the original *-do-v. The other persons of the singular (1st) 
edtdoun, (2nd) edidous derive from the 3rd person and the dual and 
plural (ist person) edídomen have their vocalism from the present 
conjugation. Note also the 2nd sg. active imperative di-dou and the 
2nd aor. middle 2nd sg. é-dou and imperative doz. One may keep in 
mind the tendency of the imperatives to preserve root forms. 

do-we-(t): For the Gk. Cypriote infinitive doF-enat the root is 
analyzed as doF- by Wiedemann, 1891, 43~44, who compares the form 
with Skt. däv-äne 'to give' and writes that it would surely be amaz- 
ing if, following an alternative analysis,by chance both the Sanskrit 
and the Greek words would have had the same suffix beginning with 
*-v-. Cowgill, 1964, 359, writes: 


"One could suppose then that *doénai in fact became *duénai or 
*duuénai, but that this was replaced by a new *doónai on the 
model Edomen : X = &themen, hémen: thénat, hénat, and that this 
new *doénai merely developed a glide v, but did not undergo the 
raising of prevocalic o, which was already past. Or we could 
suppose that the analogy of thönai and hénat operated on 
*doénai only after it had become *duvénai, and served only to 
reintroduce o but not to eliminate the v, which had developed 
as a glide but now acted as a hiatustilger." 


Mahlow, 1926, 368, writes that the -F- was only a hiatus consonant 
but Schwyzer, 1939, 808, fn. 3, finds Mahlow's theory 'unglaublich.' 
The Ionic-Attic infinitive dotinat undoubtedly results from a con- 
traction of *doenai < *do(F)enai. (Schwyzer, 1939, 249, 808.) 

Lith. davé 'gave' is derived from a thematic aorist in the follow- 
ing way. In verbs of the type vés-tz 'to lead’ the 3rd sg. aor. was 
*ved-e (= the Slavic thematic aor. ved-e). With the unification of 
the thematic vowel and the replacement of the old ending *-m by -u 
an original 1st sg. aor. *ved-om was replaced by *ved-éu. At the 
same time the earlier lst sg. preterit *~am was replaced by *-au. 
The proportion was: *-du : *-éu :: *-@ : x and « = *-é@ passing to 
Lith. -@. (See Schmalstieg, 1961b and 1965.) The thematic aor. 
*dav-@ was replaced by *dav-2 > Lith. daév-e. Note that Bechtel, 
1888, 410, also proposed an aorist stem dové-. 

do-y-om: Slavic lst sg. pres. iterative da-jo. Various nominal 
forms with the suffix *-y- show the same development, cf. Skt. daya- 
'giving,' Old Prussian datan 'gift,' etc. (Pokorny, 1959, 225). 
Szemerényi, 1964a, 198, suggests that Lat. archaic subjunctive- 
optative duim derives from *dd-yém. See also Ernout, 1953, 165. 
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dw-T-t, dw-@-t: Archaic Latin had a subjunctive-optative du-im, 
du-is, du-it, du-int (Ernout, 1953, 165). The forms duim, etc. 
represent the old root from *dw- (See Wiedemann, 1891, 42) although 
Szemerényi's view is different (sub. dó-y-om). Von Planta, 1892, 
135, derives Umbrian dia and Lat. duat < Proto-Italic *diiat. (See 
also Leumann, 1977, 528.) 

dow-y-dm: Bechtel, 1888, 410, suggests a connection between Goth- 
ic taujan ‘to do, to make' with the Indo-European root for 'to give.' 
Bechtel writes: 


"Auch zu dem Aoriststamme dové-, von dem ich vorhin ausgegangen 
bin, wird ein Präsens geschaffen, und zwar ein j-Präsens, 

dovjo. Ueber j-Präsentien, die im Italischen aus alten Aorist- 
en gebildet werden, spricht Thurneysen, Ueber Herkunft und Bild- 
ung der lateinischen Verba auf io 54 ff.; seinen Beispielen füge 
ich umbr. purtuvitu, purtuvetu, purdovitu (porricito) und 
purtuvies (porricies) hinzu. Das j-Präsens geht indes wol 

über das Italische hinaus, denn man kann von dem umbrischen 
Verbum, das Deecke und Siegismund (Curtius' Studien 7. 248) zu- 
exst richtig mit den bekannten kyprischen Formen zusammenge- 
bracht haben, got. taujan, tawida (tun) nicht trennen." 


Although von Planta, 1897, 252, does not accept this etymology be- 
cause Of the difference in meaning between the Gothic and the other 
Indo-European words, Bechtel refers to Grimm's dictionary. 

According to Grimm's Dictionary, 1878, Vol. 4, Part 1, column 1701: 


"Das ausbleiben des dativs führt dieses geben zu der bed. her- 
vorbringen, erzeugen, zeigen, darstellen, bilden u.d., ohne 
deutliche rücksicht auf einen empfänger. 
a) z.b. das feuer gibt wärme, licht, sehon mhd.: ein licht, 
daz gap vil liehten schin durch ein engez löchelin. Bart. 
139, 39; wahr ist es, feuer brennt, doch giebt es liecht und 
schein. Opitz 1, 104; die harnisch gaben liechten glitz (im 
kampfe).  Liliencron 1, 533. 
mhd. auch schal, gedoene geben w.d., nhd.: 
ein glock on klüpfel gibt nit thon. Brant narr. 41 iberschr. 
- . « . Ger baum gibt schatten: 
jetzt nur stangen diese báume 
geben einst noch frucht und schatten. Göthe 1, 113. 
b) ein kraut gibt eine gute arzenei u. dgí.: . . . . im rech- 
nen, in der schulsprache z.b. am Rhein zwei mal zwei gibt 
vier (anderwärts ist oder macht) ." 


It is hard to see von Planta's objection to this etymology pro- 
posed by Bechtel. It seems that the passage of meaning from 'to 
give' to 'to make, to produce, to do' would be extremely simple. I 
can practically translate into English some of the examples given by 
Grimm using either the verb to give or the verb to make. Thus I 
could say either the fire gives Light, warmth or the fire makes 
Light ox warmth; a bell without a elapper gives (or makes) no sound; 
the tree gives (or makes) shade; a weed gives (or makes) good medi- 
cine; two and two give (or make) four. The change of meaning from 
to give to to produce or to make does not seem to be at all surpris- 
ing to me. In fact one can even see that when the new verb (Gothic) 


giban which originally meant 'to deliver' (cf. Lith. gabenti 'to 
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deliver') come to mean 'to give' the older verb (Gothic) taujan was 
restricted in meaning to 'to produce, to make, to do.' The Lith. 
lst sg. pret. davíau might seem to belong here, but it is more like- 
ly that it belongs elsewhere, see do-we-t; 

dow-i-tö: Gothic past participle tawips 'done'; 

do-wi-t: Umbrian 3rd sg. imperative (pur-)do-ui-t(u), 
(pur-)tu-vi-t(u), (pur-)tu-ve-t(u) 'may he sacrifice.' Von Planta, 
1897, 251, says that the preceding forms are most likely to be as- 
cribed to the 4th conjugation, although one might ascribe such forms 
to the 3rd conjugation, in which case I would class them with 
*do-wi-t-; 

do-wé-t: One might see the Lith. 3rd pret. dá-và 'gave' here, but 
see do-we-t. 

Although I would not support this wholeheartedly I would mention 
that possibly connected is a form *de-w which reflects an etymologi- 
cal meaning 'two.' The etymological meaning of the root of Gk. 
deüö, deüomai was 'lack, inferiority' according to Chantraine, 1968, 
270. From the meaning 'to be second' the meaning 'to be inferior' 
was developed. The close semantic relationship can be seen because 
the meaning 'second' was again developed in the derivative deáteros. 
One can compare the development in Latin in which sequor 'to follow' 
gave seoundus. 

The form *de-w-t6 » *dü-tó is also encountered in Skt. du-táfp, 
Avestan duta- ‘emissary, ambassador.' For the semantic development 
one may compare the Russian expression dat' telegramu "to send a 


telegram.' 


According to von Planta, 1892, 135, Umbrian purditum 
'porrectum, sacrificed' could be interpreted as deriving from 
*pur-dü-to. 


Note the forms of the verb 'to put' given below: 


1% II. III. 
A dh-om dh-om dh-om 
B dh-et dh-et dh-et 
an-Sm-é dh-me dh-me 
EI có dht-o dh-to 
IIIa. 
dhé-to 
I. il. ili. 
A dhťdh-őóm dhdh-om dhdh-om 
A dhidh-óm dhidh-óm dhidh-óm 
B dhédh-Ét dhedh-t dhedh-t 
B dhidh-&t dhidh-t dhidh-t 
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IIIa. 


A  dhedh-óm 
B dhédh-et 
B dhídh-et 
A  dhedh-mé 
B dhé-dh&-t 
B dhí-dhe-t 
T. II. III. 
A dhBy-óm dhy-om dhy-om 
B(1) dhöy-&t dhoy-t dhe-t 
B(2) dhöy-et dhy-et dhy-et 
A dnĝy-8m-é dhy-om-é dhi-mé 
dhdy-8t-6 dhoy-tó dh&-tó 
dhoy dhoy dh@ or dhoy (depending 
on sentence sandhi) 
IIa. IIIa. 
dhy-et-ó dhi-tó 


dhi 


dh-om, dh-et: Lat. lst sg. pres. (eon-)do 'I found, establish,' 
3rd sg. pres. (con-)di-t: Macdonell, 1916, 393, and Whitney, 1885, 
82, list the Skt. 3rd sg. aor. dhat, &-dhat. Again this could be 
considered an assimilation to the thematic class, but the assumption 
is not necessary and it may reflect an alternative form of the root 
or stem incorporated into the regular conjugation. Cf. also the Gk. 
aor. 2nd pl. imperative thé-te 'put,' 2nd sg. imperative thé-s 
(Schwyzer, 1939, 799-800). It may be kept in mind that imperatives 
generally reflect an earlier form of the root or stem. Schwyzer, 
1939, 800, suggests that thés may reflect an earlier imperative *thé 
from IE *dh[g] + e with an -s from the indicative ending. I would 
concur with Schwyzer's suggestion, but would suggest rather an IE 
form *dhe; 

dh-to: Lat. Cönsus (< *kom-d-to-) according to Pokorny, 1959,236; 

dhé-to: Gk. 3rd sg. middle aor. théto (Schwyzer, 1939, 741), Gk. 
-t- participle £he-tós, Lat. (er2)-di-tus 'believed,' (ab-)dí-tus 
‘hidden' (con-)di-tus 'founded,' although these Latin forms could 
presumably derive from *dhi-t6 as well. 

dhedh-t: Old Lith. 3rd sg. pres. des-t(-7) ‘puts, places,’ Skt. 
2nd pl. pres. dhatthá  (« *dhedh-t-e), imperative dhattá; 

dhedh-óm:  Lith. lst sg. pres. ded-à 'I put' (but notice that this 
thematicization is only within historical times); OHG lst sg. pret. 
tet-a, Anglo-Saxon ded-a 'I did,' or with *dhZdh-óm since Proto-Ger- 
manic *i and Se cannot be separated. 

dhédh-et:  Lith. 3rd pres. déd-a 'puts,' but again notice that 
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this is a late thematicization, Skt. 3rd sg. pres. subjunctive 
dädh-at, which would apparently follow the pattern of creating the 
subjunctive by thematicization of the athematic stem and would seem 
late, although already appearing in Vedic (Macdonell, 1916, 392). 
Whitney, 1885, 82, gives a 3rd sg. pres. act. dädhati, middle 
dädhate, again, in my opinion probably a transfer to the thematic 
class. 

dhidh-et: Gk. 3rd sg. middle pres. tt-th-et(-at), 3rd sg. middle 
imperfect e-ti-th-et(-o), Lat. 3rd sg. perfect (con-)did-it 'founded' 
(or possibly from *-dhédh-et or even *-dhe-dhé-t or *-dhi-dhé-t [?]). 

dhedh-mé: Skt. lst pl. pres, act. dadh-mah, Old Lith. de-me, 
(Kazlauskas, 1968, 305); 

dhe-dhet: Skt. 3rd sg. pres. act. dá-dhat(-i), imperfect 
(á-)da-dhat; 

dh£-dhet: Gk. 3rd sg. pres. t£-thé-s(-i); 

dhy-om: Hittite lst sg. pret. te-ih-hu-un /tihun/, Hittite lst sg. 
pres. ti-ih-bi /ti-hi/ 'I put' replacing */ti-ya-mi/ when this verb 
was transferred into the hi-conjugation because of the form of the 
3rd sg. da~a-i which corresponded with the form of the at-conjuga- 
tion; lst sg. pret. te-th-hu-un /ti-hun/ replacing */ti-ya-an/. The 
root vocalism is better seen in the lst pl. pres. t£-(Z-)ya-u-e-ni 
/ti-ya-we-ni/ and pret. ti-ya-u-en. (Sturtevant, 1951, 163-164); 
ocs (de-)Éd-g 'I put! (< *dhe-dhy-om); Lat. (con-)di-o ‘I pickle, 
preserve'; 

dhé-t: Skt. 3rd sg. root aor. and subjunctive dhä-t. (Macdonell, 
1916, 392-393); 

dhy-et: OCS 3rd sg. pres. (de-)#det(-2) 'puts' (< *dhe-dhy-et-); 

dhi-mé: Skt. Ist pl. act. perfect (da-)dhi-mä 'we have put'; 

dhé-t6: Lith. -t- participle détas 'put,' Cf. Skt. inf. dh&t-um 
(u-stem rather than o-stem), Slavic -"- participle -dé-n-2, but Rus- 
sian o-det 'dressed.' 

dhoy:  Skt. lst and 3rd sg. middle perfect (da-)dhé, Hitt. 3rd sg. 
pres. da-a-i, 2nd sg. imperative da-(a-)i, Lat. Ist sg. perfect 
(con-di-)dt 'I founded'; 

dhé: Lith. 2nd sg. imperative dé-k 'put.' Krause-Thomas, 1960, 
54-55, suggest that the Tokharian (A) casäs, (B) tessa 'setzte' 
preterit reflect the IE root form *dhé-; Arm. Ist sg. aor. e-dt; 

dhi-tö: Skt. -t- participles hi-ta&, -dhi-ta, 3rd sg. middle aor. 
(4-) dhi-ta. 


The connection of *-y with the root *dhe/o- (traditional *dhé-) and 
the connection of *-V with the root *de/o- (traditional *dö-) is a 
later development. In Sanskrit, of course, the conjugation of the 
two roots is essentially identical and we find levelings in differ- 
ent paradigmatic forms such that the -w element has come to express 
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one meaning and the -y element has come to express another meaning. 
Thus the -w element in Sanskrit has been generalized in the active 
perfect (lst and 3rd person singular) in the verbs da-dháu 'put' and 
da-dáu 'gave' (and also ta-stháu 'stood,' ja-jüáu 'knew,' etc.). 
The forms in -au represent a contamination of the older *-à (« *-ow 
in preconsonantal sandhi position) and *-aw (< *-ow in prevocalic 
sandhi position). The Avestan perfect da-da represents the earlier 
uncontaminated *-dha <*dhe <*-dhoy (in preconsonantal position), The -y 
element turns up in the middle perfect (lst and 3rd person singular) 
da-dé, da-dhé, ta-sthé, ja-jAüé. The perfect tense originally had no 
agreement with the subject so the lst and 3rd sg. (and originally 
all the other persons) were the same. Other *-y- forms are encoun- 
tered for all of the verbs in question also, e.g., lst pl. perfect 
(active) da-di-mä, da-dhi-mä, ja-jni-má, ta-sthi-má, 3rd sg. middle 
aor. á-dí-ta, á-dhi-ta, á-sthi-ia. As I have mentioned before, anal- 
ogy has played such a large role in the creation of such forms that 
they are practically useless for the establishment of the laryngeal 
theory or any kind of original schwa. Note also that this *-y ele- 
ment is also found not only in the 3rd sg. of both the Hittite verb 
for 'to place! da-a-i (as we would expect), but also in the verb for 
'to take' (which is usually considered cognate to the Indo-European 
root *dó- 'to give') where we encounter the apparent homonym da-a-i 
in the 3rd sg. 

Starting from stage II above another possible explanation is the 
following. One could imagine a paradigm: 


Singular Plural 
lst dhe-m dh-mé 
2nd dhe-y, -S, -t dhé-te 


3rd dhe-y, -s, -t --- 


In this paradigm in the lst singular the minimorpheme *dho- is re- 
placed by *dhe- under the influence of the root form *dó- which 
Showed the same vocalism in the lst singular as the 3rd singular. 

In period III the singular variants were subject to the monoph- 
thongizations and denasalizations and gave the following prevocalic 


and preconsonantal variants: 


Prevocalic Preconsonantal 
lst dhe-m dhé- 
2nd dhe-y, -s, -t dhi, dhe-s, dhe-t 


and 3rd 
In the lst singular the prevocalic and the preconsonantal variants 
were contaminated giving the form *dhZ-m. (One can compare the 
later specifically Greek creation of the noun ká-on which is the re- 


sult of a contamination of *Ku-on and *ku-3, see para. 2.9, point 3.) 
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The Greek sg. active imperfect paradigm reflects a more or less 
original distribution, cf. 1st e-ti-the-n (from the contamination 
of *dha- and *dhe-m), 2nd e-ti-the-is (where -is reflects a contami- 
nation of the endings *-y and *-s), 3rd e-ti-the-i (< *dhe-y). San- 
skrit has generalized the vocalism of the Ist sg. throughout the 
singular of the active imperfect paradigm, ist G-da-dha-m, 2nd 
á-da-dhà-s, 3rd á-da-dhà-t. Examples from Greek (cf. Ruipérez, 
1968), Latvian (cf. Rudzite, 1964, 359) and Russian should be suffi- 
cient to show that analogy can have its start in the lst singular as 
well as the 3rd person singular. (See para. 1.5.) 

In the plural paradigm Sanskrit generalized the zero grade from 
the lst person, cf., e.g., imperf. lst (á-da-)dh-ma, 2nd 
(á-dha-)t-ta, whereas Greek generalized the full grade from the 2nd 
person, cf. e.g., imperf. lst (e-tí£-)the-men, 2nd (e-tí-)the-te. 

The present paradigms of Sanskrit and Greek both show the generali- 
zation of the root form *dhé (cf. Gk. tf-thé-mi, etc., Skt. 
da-dha-mi, etc.) whereas in the plural Greek again shows the full 
grade *dhe- (lst ti-the-men, etc.) and Sanskrit shows the zero grade 
(1st da-dh-mäh). The Greek participle the-tdéds can be explained as 
an analogical reshaping for an impossible *th-tés, the Skt. parti- 
ciples, -dhi-ta, ht-t& as from the form *dh-ye~t6d, cf. above, and also 
the last part of para. 1.4. Similar analogical arguments can be 
given for *dö- and *st(h)à-. 


4.54 The suffix *-4- is also combined with the suffixes *-(-a-)y-; 
*-(e/o-)y- and *-(e/o-)v- to produce the suffixes *-n(-a-)y-, 
*-n(-e/o-)y- and *-n(-e/o-)w- which have a variety of different out- 
comes. Originally there were both thematic forms (with type A and 
C endings) and athematic forms (with type B endings): 


II 
A *-n-y-Omé (pl.) *-n-y-om  (sg.) *-n-w-Bmé  (pl.) 
B *-n-ay-t *-n-ey-t *-n-ow-t 

IIa 
A *-n-äy-om (sg.) *-n-éy-om (sg.) *-n-ów-om  (sg.) 
B *-n-áy-et *-n-éy-et *-n-ów-et 

III 
A *-n-i-mé (pl.) *-n-y-om  (sg.) *-n-u-mé (pl.) 
B *-n-ä-t *-n-i-t *-n-6-t 

IIIa 
A *-n-ay-m (sg.) *-n-ey-m  (sg.) *-n-ow-m (sg.) 
B *-n-ay-t *-n-ey-t *-n-ow-t 
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IIIb 
*-n-ay-om (sg.) *-n-ey-om  (sg.) *-n-ow-om  (sg.) 
B *-n-ay-et *-n-ey-et *-n-ow-et 


IV (= Sanskrit) 


* -n-i-má (pl.) *-n-y-am (sg.) -n-u-má (pl.) 
B  -n-à-t -n-i-t *-n-a-t 
Iva 
A *-n-e-m (sg.) *-n-e-m (sg.) *-n-o-m (sg.) 
B *-n-8-t *-n-ē-t -n-5-t 
IVb 
*-n-ay-am  (sg.) *-n-ay-am  (sg.) -n-av-am  (sg.) 
B *-n-ay-at *-n-ay-at *-n-av-at 


It may be kept in mind that the phonological outcome of II is III 
and the phonological outcome of III is IV. Likewise the phonologi- 
cal outcome of IIa is IIIa and the phonological outcome of IIIa is 
IVa, etc. 

The combination of the suffixes has an exact parallel in a repe- 
tition of the same phenomenon in Slovenian where verbs of the type 
dvig-ni-ti 'to raise, to lift’ can only be explained as the result 
of a contamination of the Slavic class II verbs (-n-9-ti) with class 
IV verbs (-Z-ti). 

The active present and imperfect paradigms of Skt. krinati ‘buys’ 
are given below (forms in -Z- from older zero grade *-Z-): 


Present Imperfect 

Sg. 1. krinämi Sg. 1. äkrinäm 

2. krinäsi 2. ákripah 

3. kripáti 3. äkrinät (from IV above) 
Du. 1. kriniväh Du. 1. äkriniva 

2. krinithäh 2. äkrinitam 

3. krinitäh 3. ákripitam 
Pl. 1. krinimán Pl. 1. ákrinima 

2. krinithä 2. äkrinita 

3. krinänti 3. äkrinan 


The suffix -nä- is encountered in the singular forms given above 
and one would expect the suffix *-ni- in the remaining forms. In 
any case, the predesinential -Z- actually encountered presents a 
probiem for the traditional analyses. 

Brugmann, 1904, 512, suggested that the introduction -»xz- for 
*-ni- may have come from attempting to avoid a sequence of several 
short syllables (e.g., *mpnimas (1)). Renou, 1952, 26, writes that 
the -ni- for expected *-ni- is the result of ‘appariation quantita- 
tive." It is also explained as an internal Indic lengthening by 
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Wackernagel-Debrunner, 1957, 19 and Thumb-Hauschild, 1959, 229. 

Instead of the explanations given above for the origin of the San- 
skrit 9th verbal class I propose the possibility that in period III 
there was a mixture of the types with the ending *-n-ä-t and *-n-i-t. 
Probably the active imperative paradigm which I reproduce below 
represents a more original distribution of the vocalism. 


Sg. 1. krinäni Du. 1. krinäva Pl. 1. krinäma 
2. krigtht 2. krinttäm 2. krinitä 
3, krinätu 3. krinitäm 3. krinäntu 


(See Thumb-Hauschild, 1959, 272.) 

This distribution in principle points up the difference between 
the endings of the 3rd pl. and all of the type B endings 
The only exception is the 3rd sg. Why some forms should be chosen 
from one paradigm and other forms from another paradigm is perhaps 
unclear, but parallels for such a development are easily found, cf., 
e.g., the Russian hard masculine declension which represents a mix- 
ture of the etymological *o-, *u- and *à-stem declensions. It is 
usually claimed that the ending -ov was adopted from the old *u-stem 
declension to set off the difference between the nominative singular 
and genitive plural which were represented by the same ending in 
Older forms of Slavic. 

A similar explanation could be used to explain the mixture of the 
Sanskrit verbal types. Originally the difference between the end- 
ings with the suffix -ü- was used to set off the lst person endings 
from the other endings (as we see in the imperative) and later this 
distinction was used to contrast the singular with the non-singular 
endings. 

It is customary to compare the Sanskrit 9th class verbs with Greek 
verbs of the nā class, such as dám-n2à-mi 'I tame, subdue,' pér-n8-mi 
‘I sell, export for sale,' ptt-né-mt 'I spread out,' skid-né-mi ‘I 
disperse,' k£r-ne-mi 'I mix (wine with water),' már-na-mai 'I fight, 
ptl-na-mat ‘I draw near, approach.' According to standard dogma 
-nä- derives from *-nea- or *-neH o-, whereas -na- derives from *-na- 
or *-nH,-. According to the theory presented here, however, in the 
singular the Greek suffix -n2- corresponds exactly with the Skt. 
-nä- (both deriving from *-nay- plus a consonantal ending.) It may 
be remembered that the 3rd plural occupied a different position in 
the Indo-European languages and the *-y- suffix was lacking, cf. e.g., 
Slavic nos-g-t*, Gothic haband (see para. 4.44). Therefore both the 
Greek 3rd pl. ending and the Sanskrit 3rd pl. ending are to be 
traced back to *-an(-). There is then a perfect match between the 
3rd pl. imperfect endings represented in Sanskrit (äkrin-)an and Gk. 
(p£tn-)an te (Pind.), (pftn-)an-(to) (Schwyzer, 1939, 695). There 
is no need to posit a laryngal at all in the 3rd plural. Both the 
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Greek and the Sanskrit reflect an original *-an, not *an or *H one 

In Greek, the -a- of the 3rd pl. has been substituted throughout 

the dual and plural in the active present and throughout the entire 
paradigm in the middle. One notes the similar phenomenon from Goth- 
ic where the 3rd pl. preterit vocalism (näöm-)un 'they took' has been 
analogically extended to the lst and 2nd dual *ném-u, ném-uts and 
plural nem-um, nàm-ub (see Braune-Ebbinghaus, 1977, 102 and para. 
4.53). 


The active paradigm of Skt. su- 'to press out' is given below: 


Present imperfect 
Sg. 1. sunömi Sg. 1. äsunavam 
2. sunösi 2. ásunoh 
3. sunóti 3. Asunot 
Du. 1. sunuväh Du. 1. äsunuva 
2. sunuthäh 2. äsunutam 
3. sunutäh 3. äsunutäm 
Pl. 1. sunumah Pl. 1. Asunuma 
2. sunuthä 2. äsunuta 
3. sunvänti 3. äsunvan 


(Thumb-Hauschild, 1959, 262-263.) 

It should be kept in mind that the type (C) 3rd pl. has the same 
accentuation pattern as the lst person type (A) endings. Therefore 
we find the period III 3rd pl. pres. sun-vänti 'they press out,' 
3rd pl. imperfect ásun-van. The lst sg. imperfect represents the 
retention of the etymologically stressed ending *-em added to the 
stem *sun-ow and with retraction of stress characteristic of the 
Sanskrit imperfect gives us the attested á-sun-av-am.  Etymological 
*sun-6w-t is represented in the 3rd sg. imperfect ó-sun-o-t and the 
pres. sun-6-ti (with the added Zi, 

The prevocalic e-grade form is represented in Gk. (Hom.) pné[Flo, 
although Schwyzer, 1939, 696, would derive it from a thematicization 
of an earlier *p-ne-u-mi from the root *pu-. Note the preconsonant- 
al *-n-ew- » *-nü- in Gk. stórnümi 'I spread' (but also stornáo « 
*-n-w-om [with reconstitution of the -u-]). In Greek this has been 
regularized so we ordinarily find -Z- in the active singular vs. -u- 
in the active plural and middle. Cf. Lat. sternuo (< *-n-w-om) 'I 
sneeze,' Armenian ab?num (« *-n-u-m-) 'I take,' Hittite ar-nu-mi 'I 
bring' (< *-r-u-mi) all with generalization of the zero grade form 
of the suffix. 

A large number of Sanskrit verbs vacillate between the 5th and 
9th classes, e.g.; minöti/minäti 'damages,' (Whitney, 1885, 121; 
Brugmann-Delbrück, 1900, 44); sinóti/sinüáti 'binds' (Whitney, 1885, 
185; Brugmann-Delbrück, 1900, 46); stabhnöti/stabhnäti 'props' 
(Whitney, 1885, 192; Brugmann-Delbrück, 1900, 46); skabhnóti/ 
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skabhnäti 'props' (Whitney, 1885, 191; Brugmann-Delbrück, 1900, 46); 
etpnóti/stppüti 'strews' (Whitney, 1885, 193; Brugmann-Delbrück, 
1900, 47); kginóti/kgináti 'destroys' (Whitney, 1885, 29; Brugmann- 
Delbrück, 1900, 48); vpnóti/vruáti 'chooses' (Whitney, 1885, 163; 
Reichelt, 1902, 75). Renou, 1952, 267, gives a form krnätu "faire! 
for the root ky for which Whitney, 1885, 21, lists also 3rd sg. pres. 
keno tt and karöti. Reichelt, 1902, 75, accepted the commonly held 
belief that in preconsonantal position the etymological long diph- 
thongs may lose the final element Si (= our y) or *y (= our w). 

Thus an Indo-European form such as *stgnőmi or *str(r)émi could de- 
rive either from *stpnéimt, *etp(r)Bimi or *stpndumi, *stp(r)dumi. 
In Reichelt's view then innovations may have arisen from the common 
forms which developed with the loss of the zi or žų. 

My view is developed according to Reichelt's view, but within the 
framework of the system of monophthongizations which I propose. The 
athematic forms in *-»-à-t (« *-n-ay-t) would have merged with the 
athematic forms in *-n-ö-t (< *-n-ow-t) in Sanskrit as -n-ä-t. This 
confusion in the 3rd sg. led to the vacillation in assignment to 
verbal class and at the same time led to the adoption of the ending 


“n-5-t (< *-n-ow-t < *-n-Öw-et) for former class 9 verbs. 


Indo-European as a 
Topic-Prominent Language 


5.0 In this section I propose that Indo-European was originally a 
topic-prominent language in the sense that Li, 1976, uses that term. 
Only gradually as minimorphemes were added to the stem did Indo- 
European pass from a topic-prominent language to a subject-predicate 
language. My method is heuristic chiefly because I feel that cur- 
rent syntactic theories are not sufficiently well worked out to ex- 
plain the theoretical reasons for what really happened. 
5.1 For example, the notion of subject is very nebulous and attempts 
to define it have not met with particular success. Keenan, 1976, 
312, suggests a multi-factor concept of subject with some thirty odd 
properties combining to make a generalized notion similar to that of 
'intelligence.' Intelligence can consist of such varied abilities 
as verbal comprehension, immediate recall, numerical manipulation, 
visualizing flat objects in three dimensions, and deductive reason- 
ing. According to Keenan, being a 'subject' is more like being 
'intelligent' than being a "prime number.' For example, a baste 
subjeet is the subject of a semantically basie sentence. Johnson, 
1977, attacks Keenan's views on a number of different grounds, e.g., 
the vagueness of the notion of baste sentence, the vagueness of the 
notion to understand, etc. In defending his own notion of 're- 
lational grammar' Johnson, 1977, 690, proposes that the notion of 
subject be taken as a primitive, theoretical term. This discussion 
merely supports my own view that the concept subject is either use- 
less (for typological theory) or language Specific, where it can be 
defined in terms of the syntactic relationships found in a specific 
language.? 
The difficulty of determining a subject in some Japanese sentences 
is well known. Consider the example: 


Zö-wa hana-ga nagat 

Elephant nose is long. 
Since both -wa and -ga are subject markers it is difficult to tell 
which word is the subject (i.e., providing one must make a decision!) 
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One might think that -wa is a variant of the genitive case since the 
easiest English translation of the sentence is 'the elephant's nose 
is long.' On the other hand for the Japanese the attention is really 
drawn to the word 'elephant' not to the 'nose.' The notion that one 
must have a subject or any other grammatical category is only an 
artefact of current syntactic theories which require such entities. 
For the adherents of such paradigms science requires the explanation 
of these entities in recalcitrant natural languages. For me, on the 
other hand, the difficulties inherent in the explanations serve as 


evidence that the paradigms themselves should be abandoned. 


Someday probably the arguments about the supposed universal nature 
of the terms active, passive, subject and object will seem as fruit- 
less as trying to decide the number of angels that can stand on the 
head of a pin. The latter words will never be defined satisfactorily 
in universal terms. (See 4.2.) 

5.11 For speakers of languages with the subject-predicate dichotomy 
it is hard to imagine a world where this dichotomy is not important. 
(I am reminded of the dilemma of my Lithuanian friend Professor 
Antanas Klimas, who told me that as a child he was informed that 
English nouns had no case endings. For a long while he wondered how 
English speakers could make themselves understood without an inflec- 
tional morphology similar to that of his native Lithuanian.)  Never- 
theless topic-prominent languages do exist, as has been pointed out 
very well by Li, 1976. In languages which are topic-prominent the 
notions of subject, predicate, active and passive are just not very 
useful. As Thompson, 1967, 217, writes: "An important way in which 
Vietnamese verbs differ from English verbs is that they do not in 
themselves imply a clear notion of 'voice' in the grammatical sense. 
In English a (transitive) verb must be either active or passive. No 
such distinction is necessary in Vietnamese. As a matter of fact, 
the actor and the goal or object of Vietnamese verbs are regularly 
not formally marked; these relationships are generally clear from 
the context, and if they are not there are ways in which they can be 
made clear; the point is that they need not be, and in the vast ma- 
jority of Vietnamese sentences such clarifying devices are not used." 
(See also 4.2.) 

5.12 Very good examples of such sentences in Lisu, a Tibeto-Burman 
language of South Asia, are given by Li, 1976, 472: 


1) £àthyu nya ánà  khà -a 
people topic dog bite - declarative marker 
marker 


they bite dogs 


I.e., people (topic) dogs bite them 
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2) ana nya lathyu khü -a 


dog topic people bite - declarative marker 
marker 

they bite people 

people bite them 


I.e., dogs (topic) 

According to Li sentences (1) and (2) are equally ambiguous as far 
as agency is concerned. Both sentences may mean either people bite 
dogs or dogs bite people. The two sentences are different only in 
terms of the topic. In (1) läthyu 'people' is the topic, whereas 
in (2) ánà 'dog' is the topic. 

A language such as Lisu, which completely neglects the codification 
of agency or subjecthood would seemingly give rise to communication 
problems. There are also ambiguous sentences such as (3): 

3) lama nya Gna kyu - a 


tiger topic dog bite - declarative marker 
marker 

they bite dogs 

dogs bite them 


I.e., tigers (topic), 

This total disregard for agency or subject in the structure 
of the language does not, however, hinder communication. 

First of all, the context, whether linguistic or extra-linguistic, 
provides a great number of semantic cues. Secondly semantic proper- 
ties such as humanness and animacy play a significant role in dis- 
ambiguating sentences which may be otherwise ambiguous because of 
the lack of any indication of agency or subjecthood. In terms of 
pragmatics, one may safely assume that when one hears either (1) or 
(2), the intended meaning would be dogs bite people, since people 
are normally not expected to bite other creatures. Thus, although 
(1) and (2) are theoretically ambiguous, they do not present a com- 
munication problem in most circumstances. 

(The preceding is taken from Li, 472-473, but I have not used 
quotation marks, because it is slightly adapted to fit this mono- 
graph.) One should also compare the situation of Avar as presented 
in para. 4.2. 

5.2 Next I would draw attention to D'jakonov's, 1967, 106, sugges- 
tion as to the origin of the ergative construction. According to 
the latter, the relationship of subject - predicate was expressed by 
the simple apposition of the subject and the predicate word. The 
predicate word did not have the characteristics of a finite form of 
the verb, but was only a diffuse word expressing the concept-state. 
Such a situation for the predicate expressing a state has almost been 
directly retained in Elamite and Hurrian. In the latter language 
both the intransitive verbal and the nominal predicate can be accom- 
panied by the personal pronoun of the corresponding person. On 

p. 107, returning to his hypothetical 'pre-verbal' construction, 
D'jakonov examines the case if it was necessary to express an action. 
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Then along with the unchanged subject of the state and the nominal 
predicate of the state both of which are expressed in apposition, 
there is introduced a third member of the sentence, the word express- 
ing the actor. In principle it is, of course, possible that the noun 
which expresses the subject of the action would not need any case 
formant either. This is the case in Elamite and in modern Abkhaz. 
Then the difference between the subject of action and the subject of 
the condition is only syntactic. If there are, however, correspond- 
ing spatial or local markers, the subject of the action can be ex- 
pressed with one of these which might show that the condition ex- 
pressed by the predicate arises from the subject of the action, fo» 
the subject of the action, or belongs to the subject of the action. 
Correspondingly the subject of the action receives a local or a gen- 
itive marker which acquires the additional function of expressing 
the ergative case. Relative to the concreteness of the representa- 
tion of the action, the predicate comes to be supplied with various 
supplementary concretizing markers expressing various Spatial and 
circumstantial characteristics including aspect. Among these con- 
cretizing markers there may appear an indication of the dynamicity 
or the stativeness of the verbal form (transitivity or intransitivity) 
and even more frequently an indication of the person or the class of 
the actor. It is characteristic that the personal markers of the 
subject of action in the verb generally do not go directly back to 
the direct form of the person in contradistinction to the personal 
markers of the subject of the state. 

The addition of the concretizing markers, in D'jakonov's view, 
1967, 108, proceeds more intensively in verbs of action than in verbs 
of state. In Sumerian they can be completely absent in the verb of 
state, in addition to which in contradistinction to the verbs of 
action the verbs of state are neutral in regard to aspect. Tense is 
not marked in the usual sense of the word in any of the ancient 
eastern languages. 

5.21 I would also note here that Cikobava, 1967, 23, 27, disagrees 
both with those who suggest that in the Ibero-Caucasian languages 
the transitive verb was originally active and those who say that it 
was originally passive. (See 5.7.) In Cikobava's view the transi- 
tive verb was neither active nor passive, that is, the categories of 
active and passive are not applicable to the transitive verb. In 
these languages the transitive verb is indifferent as to diathesis, 
coming close to the nominal stem. I refer back also to the case of 
Avar, as described by Tchekhoff, 1972 (see para. 4.2) for a language 
which also shows the lack of these categories. 

5.22 Klimov, 1972, 3, writes that in addition to the ergative and 
the nominative languages there is a third type which he dubs 'active' 
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languages. Such languages historically precede languages of the 
ergative type. The specifics of a large complex of linguistic phe- 
noma give one the reason to suppose that the semantic determinant of 
languages of the active type is not the contrast between subject and 
object (as in ergative and nominative languages), but rather the 
contrast between active and inactive. 

One of the most important lexical features of such languages is the 
classification of words into animate and inanimate. A second very 
important principle is that one does not oppose verbs on the prin- 
ciple of transitivity vs. intransitivity as in ergative languages, 
but rather as to whether they are active (I would use the term 


'dynamic') or stative. Active verbs denote various actions, move- 


ments, events, e.g., 'to burn,' 'to dry,' 'to put,' 'to lie down,' 
'to set,' 'to sit down,' 'to place,' 'to stand,' etc. On the other 
hand stative verbs denote conditions or qualities, e.g., 'to be 
standing,' 'to be sitting,' 'to be tall,' 'to be long,' etc. A third 
group of verbs in languages of the active type are verbs which denote 
feelings experienced by an individual, e.g., 'to see,' 'to hear,' 

'to love,' 'to fall asleep,' etc. and which cannot exactly be classi- 


fied as active or stative. In active languages tbe verb and the noun 
are differentiated, but they show traces of an earlier syncretism. 
Usually according to Klimov, 7, the verb is polysynthetic and the 
noun is relatively poor in declension. 

K. H. Schmidt, 1977, 109-111,establishes three types of changes 
which are necessary for the assumption that Indo-European was origin- 
ally an ergative language. 

According to the first change the categories of animate vs. inani- 
mate must be replaced by the categories of masculine/feminine vs. 
neuter. This has indeed apparently taken place in the Indo-European 
languages. 

According to the second change the categories of ergative vs. in- 
definite case must be replaced by the nominative (masc. and fem.) vs. 
the accusative, vocative, endingless locative and the neuter gender. 

Schmidt finds, 1972, 453, in the Caucasian languages a tendency 
for transitive verbs to lose the concord between verb and goal of the 
action (i.e., the subject in ergative languages) and to replace this 
by the verb and the agent (i.e., the subject in nominative languages). 
Only transitive verbs, of course, are affected by this phenomenon, 
because in intransitives there is no difference between the grammati- 
cal subject and agent. Originally there were two succeeding histori- 
cal periods: a) concord with grammatical subject, i.e. with the goal 
of the action of a transitive verb in an ergative language and 
b) concord with the agent in the ergative or an oblique case (i.e., 
the subject of a verb in a nominative language). In Georgian the 
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nominative vs. dative (= accusative) has completely replaced the old 
ergative construction in the present tense. 

I have adapted slightly the Georgian examples from K. H. Schmidt, 
1972, 452: 


vacar-man pov-n-a margalit-ni 


the merchant found the pearls 


(erg. sg.) (aor.) (nom. pl.) 
vaéar-ta pov-n-es margalit-ni 
the merchants found the pearls 
(erg. pl.) (aor.) (nom. pl.) 


In these examples the older concord is expressed by the -n- of the 
aorist tense which agrees with the -ni of the nominative plural. The 
historically younger concord is expressed by the singular personal 
ending ~a which agrees with the ergative singular (vagar-)man 'the 
merchant’ and the plural ending -es which agrees with the ergative 
plural (vaéar-)ta 'the merchants.' 

(Syntactically one couid compare the following Lithuanian example: 


pirklio surasti smaragdai 

by the merchant [were] found emeralds 

[gen. sg.] [nom. pl. past  [nom. pl.] 
psv. part.] 


From the point of view of contemporary Lithuanian this is inter- 
preted as a passive participle, but this is only a result of the fact 
that we now have an active voice with which to contrast the passive. 
See 5.53. The agreement concord is between surasti 'found' [nom. 
pl.] and smaragdai "emeralds' [nom. pl.].) 

In the same place Schmidt writes that Tabassaran historically di- 
vided words into human and non-human classes. In addition there 
existed a personal inflection but the rules of grammatical concord 
for the two categories were completely different. In the historical- 
ly older classes there was grammatical concord between the subject 
of an intransitive verb, object of a transitive verb, as is typical 
for most ergative languages. On the other hand the personal in- 
flection which was a later phenomenon always showed concord with the 
agent. 

The third change mentioned by Schmidt, 1977, 111, is the passage 
of the contrast of action verbs (Handlungsverben) vs. stative verbs 
(Zustandsverben) to a contrast of transitive vs. intransitive. 
Schmidt writes further that the Indo-European verbal system was dif- 
ferentiated into active (I prefer the term 'dynamic') vs. inactive 
or stative primarily on the basis of semantic content. The active 


verbs were implicit transitive or intransitive verbs whereas the in- 
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active verbs were always intransitive. This difference was clear 
either from the semantic content of the verbal roots or from the 
verbal inflection. In the latter it was reflected by the opposition 
of perfect (for condition) and middle (for process) on the one hand 
vs. the active present/aorist system on the other hand. Still 
Schmidt is of the opinion that although this could reflect a language 
of the ergative type it is more likely to reflect a language of the 
earlier active type as defined by Klimov above. 

5.3 As Tchekhoff, 1978a, 42-43, points out, it is difficult for 
speakers of languages with diathesis to imagine languages without 
diathesis, but perhaps it can be more easily seen if we compare it 
with our constructions with verbal nouns. Thus in French (a) la 
prise de Jean (à la peche) ‘John's catch (of fish)' and (b) Za prise 
du poisson 'the catch of fish' are somewhat similar in that the 
verbal noun does not indicate diathesis. On the other hand, it is 
perfectly clear in which direction the action takes place. In (a) 

it is John who is catching the fish and (b) it is the fish which are 
being caught. Similar examples could be given from English, and al- 
though in these examples the diathesis is neutralized, it is possible 
to imagine situations in which there is no diathesis at all. Martinet, 
1972, 175, writes that every language has its own syntactic organiza- 
tion and there is no reason to divide languages into only two basic 
syntactic types, viz., nominative-accusative and ergative. There 
are, in effect, merely different ways in which the various partici- 
pants in an action may (or may not) be connnected with the verb. 

One may note the example of Burmese, as described by Tchekhoff, 
1978a, 50, in which the marking of the participants is not obliga- 
tory. One may propose then that in Indo-European the marking of the 
relationships of the various parts of the sentences was optional. 
5.4 Thus the oldest layer of Indo~European can easily be understood 
without the notions of active, passive, transitive, intransitive. 
For both the noun and the verb (or rather what became the subject 
and the predicate) the simple unmarked stem could function for both 
the subject and the predicate. There were then sentences of the 
type: 

1) *bher vir or *vir bher (the word order depending upon the 
topicalization). Such a sentence meant that there was carrying as 
far as the man is concerned. It could be interpreted either as ‘the 
man carries' or 'the man is being carried.' In order to make the 
nominal element definite the particle (or deictic pronoun) ^*(e/o-)m 
or "(e/o-)y was added. (I would again draw attention to Georgian 
in which the ergative case ending -man has its origin in the 3rd 


person pronoun, see 3.11.) 
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There may have been next such sentences as 
2) *bher vir-om, which is open to several interpretations. 

a. It may have been understood as the dative of agent, i.e., 
‘the man, did, does or must do some carrying.’ According to 
Schwyzer, 1942, 15-17, the dative of agent may be interpreted as 
another aspect of the dative of interest, although in Schwyzer's 
view some Greek personal datives are to be traced back to old instru- 
mentals. I believe that just the reverse is true, viz., the dative 
furnished the basis for the instrumental case. Examples of this 
dative of agent are given here: Lat. faciendum est tibi ‘something 
must be done and it's up to you' (Palmer, 1968, 297). Hirt, 1934, 
129 and Delbrück, 1893, 300, both give the same example from San- 
skrit: säkhibhya tdyah "to be honored by the friends.’ Hirt, 1934, 
129, gives the Greek example: potéteon emot "to be done by me.' 
One finds the dative case of the subject also in Goth. bajopum 
gabairgada 'both will keep.' One may note here also that the Goth. 
3rd sg. passive gabairgada has the same form as the lst sg. The 
2nd sg. *gabairgaza is only the result of a contamination with the 
active "-s. (See 3.42.) 

When the dative case is used in Greek, however, it is sometimes 
not immediately clear whether the dative word is the author or the 
recipient of the action. Thus Benveniste, 1971, 176, gives the Greek 
examples: hós moi próteron dedölötai (Her. 6. 123) 'as I showed 
previously' and hösper kai próterón mot etrétai ‘as I said it,' 
(Thuc. 6. 94). One can note the syntactic ambiguity from Lisu and 
in addition such ambiguity is possible even in the contemporary in- 
flected Indo-European languages. Fennell, 1975, 139, gives the fol- 


lowing Latvian example: 


man (dat.)  jàbüt (debitive) zirgam (dat.) 


(to) me there must be horse. 


This sentence can mean either 'I must have a horse' or 'I must be a 
horse.' In the first case it is to be considered the debitive mood 
of man ir zirgs 'to me is a horse,' i.e., 'I have a horse.' In the 
second case it is the debitive mood of es esmu zirgs 'I am a horse." 
As with most such syntactic oddities, there is rarely chance for con- 
fusion. 

b. Another interpretation of (2) may be 'something was carried 
to the man' (cf. Russ. kniga byla prinesena bratu, Lith. knyga buvo 
atnestd bróliui ‘the book was carried to the brother'). 

c. A third interpretation could be ‘the man himself was carried.' 
This could be understood as the direct rather than the indirect bene- 


fit as in the interpretation b. given above. 
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Interpretations a. and b. gave us the attested dative case in *-m, 
see 2.9 pt. 8. Chiefly with the *&-stem nouns the element *-y had 
the same functions as the element *-m. See 3.42. 

5,5 At the same time the definite pronoun form (t-s-)6 ‘this, 
that (?)' came to be used with stems to denote a definite completed 
action, but without diathesis, e.g., *bhn-(t-)6 'the carrying.' (See 
para. 4.1.) The agent of such an action was mostly marked with the 
possessive (ergative) *.e/os, also originally a pronoun. Thus such 
sentences as the following became possible: 

(3) LiR®-ö (-tö, -sö) patr-ös ‘the father's leaving' 

(4) bhp-tö g"ou-ós  'the ox's carrying.' 

In each case above there was no diathesis. (See 4.1 & 4.2.) 

Although ordinarily one might expect the patient case rather than 
the agent case when there is a single participant, the latter situ- 
ation is possible as pointed out by Tchekhoff, 1978a, 86, in her 
discussion of Basque. This situation arises when the agent mark is 
also conceived of as a mark of an animate being, a being which does 
something which would be impossible for an inert object. (See also 
Baldi, 1976.) 

5.51 TI should like to call attention now to the article of Klaiman, 
1978, 205, who argues that the Indo-Aryan -ta participle, which is 
the source of the ergative constructions in those languages, is not 
a passive and that the finite passive arose in part due to the prior 
existence of an ergative construction. Klaiman writes, 206, also 
that the term 'perfect participle’ for the -ta participle is a mis- 
nomer, the -£a participle being simply a past participle. She con- 
tinues, 207, saying that there is no Old Indo-Aryan passive which is 
the source of the New Indo-Aryan ergative. It is usually argued that 
there are two -ta constructions, an active one for the intransitives 
and a passive one for the transitives and that the fact that both 
constructions have the same surface marker is thought to be a result 
of accidental homophony. Klaiman's analysis, however, treats the 

-ta construction as a single construction and rejects the abstract 
category of voice. The evidence from Vedic Sanskrit is ambiguous, 
however, since an intransitive verb is usually construed with the 


nominative subject, e.g. 


pánas tán yajfíya devü nayantu yáta ägatah die hehren Götter 
mógen sie wieder dorthin führen, von wo sie gekommen sind 10, 
85, 31. gyenö nä taktö arshati er eilt wie ein in Schuss ge- 
kommener Falke 9, 67, 15. yäs te drapsäh skannäh welcher Trop- 
fen von dir übergespritzt ist 10, 17, 13. prä sasrur dhenävo 
yathä eyanna ägva Tivädhvano vimöcane sie eilen wie Kühe, wie 
Pferde, welche zum freien Lauf gekommen sind, wenn man sie des 
Fahrens entlässt 5, 53, 7. sindhor iva präsvanitäsa Urmäyo 
'gner bhräjante arcäyah die Strahlen des Feuers strahlen wie 
vorwärts rauschende (eig. ins Rauschen gekommene) Wogen des 
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Flusses 1, 44, 12. sürya üdite wenn die Sonne aufgegangen ist 
5, 54, 10 etc. &@ vo hötä johaviti sattäh der Priester ruft euch, 
wenn er sich gesetzt hat 7, 56, 18. 


The examples come from Delbrück, 1888, 382. The transitive verbs, 
however, are construed with an instrumental or genitive agent. 

According to Klaiman, 1978, 213, there does seem to be some support 
for the belief that such constructions as tena gayitam 'he lay down' 
are not merely a creation of the grammarians. She quotes from Renou, 
1930, 498, the sentences phalitam vpksaih which she translates as 
'the trees fructified' and przyair agag na bhüyate which Renou trans- 
lates as 'on ne devient pas leur ami.' According to Renou, 1930, 
497-498: "Un trait de la phrase scte est la faveur dont jouit l'ex- 
pression passive . . .: le fait, en tant que générique . . . va de 
pair avec le progrés du style nominal qui multiplie les adjectifs 
passifs en fonction de verbes." Support for Klaiman's analysis 
would come, however, from Lithuanian where the -ta form is used with 
both transitive and intransitive verbs and with a genitive agent. 
Thus one says jo buta "he was' (literally: ‘of him been'), jo eita 
'he went' (literally: ‘of him gone'), just like Diévo düota 'given 
by God' (cf. Gk. D£ós-dotos). Certainly this form originally did 
not have a fully developed conjugation (in the contemporary Indo- 
European sense of agreement with the subject in person and number) 
and hereby also is the reason for the lack of the fully developed 
passive conjugation in Old Irish, the form in *to(s) being repre- 
sented by such passive preterites as morth(a)e, leicthe, breth(a)e, 
(see Thurneysen, 1946, 440). 

Here I would like to call the attention of the reader to the fol- 
lowing parallel from Finnish as suggested to me by Professor Martti 
Nyman of the University of Helsinki: 


Jumala-n (gen. sg.) anta-ma” 
Di-ös- dotos 
by God given 


I would also note that according to Collinder, 1960, 246, the dis- 
tinction between the active and the passive cannot be traced back 
to Proto-Uralic. In addition this participle in -ma (-mä) which now 
can function as a passive participle has a nominal origin, according 
to Collinder, 266. Collinder, 1960, 267, gives the example: 


Ensimmäinen suomalainen kielioppi on 


First Finnish grammar is (was) 


ruotsalaisen (gen. case!) kirjoitta-ma 
by a Swede written. 


I.e., the first Finnish grammar was written by a Swede. 
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5.52 As long as sentences such as (3) and (4) in para. 5.5 above 
have no other noun in them, the author and the recipient of the act- 
ion remain the same. I.e., a sentence such as (4) *bhr-tö g ow-os 
can mean only that the ox carried itself or the ox moved. See Baldi, 
1976. But if we add another noun we might have such a sentence as: 
(5) *bhn-tó g”ow-os vir (-om) which could only be interpreted as 
'there is carrying with reference to the man by the ox.' Fora 
language with diathesis such a sentence could be open to several in- 
terpretations, but let us look first at a sentence from Avar, quoted 
by Cern$, 1971, 49: 

Sajpula | $oeca (instr.) wacana 

Saifullah by means of horse came riding. 
According to Černý this sentence could be translated into English 
either as 'Saifullah came riding on horseback' or 'the horse brought 
Saifullah.' Cerny writes that to avoid ambiguity a different con- 
struction is frequently used, e.g., Sajpula éoda rekon waéana the 
translation of which corresponds almost exactly with the English 
construction or else the instrumental is replaced by a new case-like 
formation with -datun based on the locative in da. 
5.53. Evidence for the existence of such constructions as those re- 
presented by sentence (5) is retained in those passive participle 
constructions the agent of which is in the genitive case, and which 
agree in case number and gender with the recipient of the action, 
giving such forms almost an 'ergative' appearance. 

Renou, 1952, 353; writes that in Sanskrit: "Les noms en -£á- ont 
pour régime d'agent le G., máméd vardhasva sügtutah . . . ‘crois 
(par le fait que tu es) bien loué de moi!" Cf., also, Skt. pdtyuh 
krīt "bought by the spouse,' rajnam areitah 'honored by kings' 
(Wackernagel - Debrunner, 1954, 578) rajnam matah "approved of kings' 
(Macdonell, 1927, 194) ‚ta asya prajah spdtah 'the beings created by 
him,' Avestan SE suno ‘eaten by a dog,’ ka nina anupaeta 
masyangm ‘maidens who are not yet to be touched by men,' Old Persian 
mana kartam 'done by me,' (Brugmann-Delbrück, 1911, 601) Gk. Diös- 
dotos 'given by God,' leoz phon8s proephthegktós 'addressed by thy 
voice,' hápanta gár soi t'amà nouthetemata keines didaktá 'for all 
the admonitions to me from you are taught by her' (Schwyzer, 1966, 
119), Gothic (John 6, 45) jah vaiírpand allai laisidai gudis = Gk. 
kat ésontat pantes didaktoi theo ‘and all will be taught by God.' 
Cf. also Lith. Jaropolko ukmustas ‘killed by Jaropolk.' Note also 
the Latin examples: (Kühner-Stegmann, 1962, 443) attonitus serpentis 
'astonished by the serpent,' eontentus partis dimidiae dotis 'con- 
tent with a half of the dowry, (444) fessus rerum 'tired of things 
(from the events),' interrita Leti mens 'a mind not frightened by 
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death,' fraetus opum 'weakened (broken) by work.' (See Schwyzer, 
1942, 14-15.) 11 

Slavic also originally had the agent in the genitive case. In 
Slavic, however, the preposition ot b reinforces the genitive case, 
which by itself had originally been sufficient to denote the logical 
subject of the passive participle. Thus an etymological form *u-bitn 
(or *u-bo jens) Jaropolka "killed by Jaropolk’ was replaced by *u-bite 
ote Janopolka, cf. the modern Slovene equivalent ubit od Jaropolka = 
Lith. Jaropolko uimü$tas. (See Paternost and Schmalstieg, 1977.) 
The 3rd sg. middle aorists Gk. @-do-to, Skt. a-di-ta 'gave'! were 
originally cognate with Lith. (jo) dáo-ta '(he) gave.' In Lithuan- 
ian the original genitive subject was retained, but in Sanskrit and 
Greek a nominative subject was introduced in the finite forms (al- 
though the genitive was retained as the agent with the participial 
forms as we have seen above]. Thusa collocation such as Lith. Zmogaüs 
(atsi-)stó-ta 'the man stood up' could correspond exactly with a 
Hittite collocation such as *an-tu-uh-3a-aS ar-ta, where we note the 
formal identity of the nominative and genitive singular. In Lithu- 
anian, however, the old middle ending -ta (<*-to) came to be felt as 
the neuter form of the participle and the constructions with -ta 
were relegated to preterite meaning. As a result the neuter form of 
the present passive participle, e.g., jo nésama the is carrying' 
came to be used with a present meaning. 

The use of the genitive in the following Tokharian forms may be an 
archaism. I quote from Krause-Thomas, 1961, 82-83: 


"Der Genitiv zur Bezeichnung des Agens beim Passiv findet 
sich vor allem ‚bei infiniten Formen und periphrastischen 
Bildungen: A Säwes kässiääi tamne uewüu 'von großen Lehrern 
(ist) so gesagt worden'; päcrässi 5aömunt slyi ‘die von den 
Vatern aufgestellte Regel'; vrasaá$i ma külpaál nag 'ist von den 
Lebewesen nicht erlangbar.' - B rsäkemts Länte pespirttu pelaik- 
nesse cükkür 'das von dem König der Rsis gedrehte Gesetzesrad'; 
tarya pelaiknenta . . . kraupanallona wnolments=aiämopi 'die 
drei Dharmas (sind) . . . von einem verständigen Wesen zu 
sammeln'; Ai no ytarye a@ksusa oktatsa ‘aber der von mir verkiin- 
dete achtteilige Pfad'; Lyüka sp ce gatgse a& papyakog po 
laklentamts ‘und er sah diese von allen Leiden aufs Haupt 
geschlagene Welt.' - Sehr selten findet sich der Agens bei 
einer finiten Passivform, z.B. B srukor aiéaumyept olypo rttoy- 
tür 'eher dürfte der Tod von einem Weisen gesucht werden.'" 


It seems to me that the constructions given above all have their 
origin in the possessive genitive. I would also note that Benveniste 
1971, 153-161, writes that the genitive subjects of perfect construc- 
tions in Persian and Old Armenian are etymologically genitives of 
possession. Thus according to Benveniste, 156, Old Persian *mana 
pussa astiy = Lat. mihi filiue est (literally) 'to me a son is' can 
be compared directly with mana krtam astty = Lat. mthi factum est 


(literally) 'to me having done (a deed) is.' Likewise in Benveniste's 
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opinion, 158-159, the Old Armenian expression nora @ gorceai = Lat. 
eius est factum (literally) 'of him is having done (a deed)' is to 

be compared directly with nora 8 handerj - Lat. eius est vestimentum 
(literally) 'of him is a garment.' Although not mentioned by Ben- 
veniste, J. Lohmann had already in 1937, 52-55, published the same 
view. Such Russian dialect expressions as u nego uexano = on uexal 

'he left,' u nego vypito = on vypil 'he has drunk,' u volkov tut 

ideno - volki tut zodili 'wolves have walked here' may be derived 

from the original possessive meaning of the genitive case (strengthened 
by u 'in the possession of'). See Borkovskij and Kuznecov, 1963, 399. 

According to Cardona, 1970, 4-5, Panini recognizes two groups of 
verbs in which the root plus -ta construction forms have present 
reference (according to Cardona it would perhaps be better to say 
atemporal reference). When such root plus -ta forms denote an ob- 
ject (Panini 2.3.67) the genitive denotes the agent of the action. 
Cardona, 5, gives among others several examples from the Mahäbhärata 
(3.50.4) Tpsito varanärinam "desired by choicest women’; (1.2.14) 
sarvam hi viditam tava ‘all (this) is known by you.' 

Cardona, 1970, 6, notes the Debrunner, 1954, 583, considered the 
genitive as an agent with the -ta participle as an archaism, although 
Cardona himself argues that the construction is an innovation in 
Indo-Iranian with the genitive replacing the instrumental analogical- 
ly. 34 I would note here, however, that the Balto-Slavic evidence 
attests the exact opposite development, viz., the replacement of a 
genitive agent by an instrumental agent. Thus such forms as Lith. 
Jaropolko uzmistas ‘killed by Jaropolk' passed through the stage 
represented by Slovene ubit od Jaropotka (with addition of the od) 
to a stage represented by modern Russian with the instrumental ubit 
Jaropolkom. 

Of course, there is no reason why the development in either direc- 
tion would be impossible. There is, of course, as I have mentioned 
above,evidence for a genitive agent in Greek, Latin, Tokharian, most 
of which is ignored by Cardona in his article. Thus I would rather 
See the Indo-Iranian development as parallel to the Balto-Slavic, 
i.e., with replacement of a genitive by an instrumental. There is, 
Of course, the third possibility that both constructions are old, the 
genitive reflecting the animate agent and the instrumental reflecting 
an inanimate participant. 

Citing parallels with Caucasian languages Knobloch, 1952, 418, 
suggests that the Indo-European thematic vowel might originally have 
been a marker of the direct object. Since the earliest type of 
verbal agreement seems to be with the object of a transitive verb, 
one could imagine that the middle and/or perfect endings were corre- 
lated with the object rather than the subject. 
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Thus the past passive participles which agree with their object 
had their origin in sentences of the type 5a: Bai bhp- to g”ow-os 
dor-o 'the ox carried the gift' in which there seemed to be agree- 
ment with the pronoun -£o of bh»-to and the pronoun -o Of dor-o. 
Such sentences became fixed and have their exact reflection in such 
modern Lithuanian sentences as tas maigas tévo atne¥tas ‘the bag 
was carried by the father.' In this sentence the noun maišas 'bag' 
agrees in case number and gender with the participle atne$-tas 
‘carried.' (See 5.22.) Thus I have adapted the fundamental idea of 
Knobloch into my theory of the development of the Indo-European verb, 
although I do not see the thematic vowel as an object marker. 
Rather I see the grammatical concord between two pronouns, viz. the 
pronoun which functions as the marker on the stem which eventually 
became the verb (bhp-to) and the pronoun which eventually became the 
marker of the *o-stem nouns (doór-o) as the basis of the 'ergative' 
agreement noted in the past passive participles. 

5.6 The verbal and nominal thematic vowels have a common origin, 

i.e., the pronouns *e and žo (and I would add a third pronoun Zo, 

although the latter is not usually classed as a thematic vowel. 

See 4.1, 4.2, 4.3 and 5.1.) These originally functioned as 

deictic or anaphoric pronouns and one could imagine such sentences 

as: (6) *bher vir-e 'carrying as far as this man is concerned' or 
(7) *vir bher-e 'the man is involved in £his carrying.' 

The -e is represented as a relic form in the vocatives in -e, e.g. 
Gk. Lük-e, Lat. lup-e, Skt. vpk-a 'wolf,' by the imperative in -e, 
e.g., Gk. phér-e, Skt. bhár-a 'carry.' 

The -o may be represented in such old nom. acc. neuter forms as 
Lith. gér-a 'good,' Slavic mést-o 'place' and Hittite tannatt-a 
'empty' beside £annatt-an, although Kronasser, 1956, 107, would ex- 
plain the Hittite examples differently. 

The *a- is represented in such Gk. nom. sg. forms as njmph-a and 
vocatives such as Slavic Een-o 'woman,' etc. 

5.61 Fuller forms of the pronouns *-(e/o)t(d), *-(e/o)m, *-(e/o)s 
and *-ay were also being used with root elements which were origin- 
ally undifferentiated adjectives and eventually became either verbs 
or nouns, or remained as adjectives. Specht, 1947, 307-311, pro- 
poses that the stem final *.e/o of the *o-stem nouns, and adjectives 
and thematic verbs could derive from a pronoun *e/o. In his view a 
possible deficiency in his own theory is the lack of a pronoun *a. 
As I have mentioned before I believe that we see the traces of such 
a pronoun, but rather in the form *ä(y) in such forms as Lat. qud, 
quae, hae(c) (see para. 4.3). This would then be support for 
Specht's proposal. 
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Concerning the possible voicing of the final consonant in such 
pronouns as *-e/ot one should compare Szemerényi's, 1973, 60, comment 
to the effect that IE *£ot is in all probability the result of a 
repetition of *to-to. The reconstruction of *tod is prompted by 
Germanic evidence such as the Gothic pronoun pata and could also be 
represented by Lat. ts-tud, although the latter form could just as 
well reflect IE *£ot. According to Szemerényi: 


"We must then assume that IE *tot either changed to IE *£od or 
else that the final stop was voiced in pre-Germanic, Italic, and, 
as shown by the Old Irish pronouns (h)ed 'id', ced 'quid', even 
in Celtic.” 


The element *(-)os is attested in the Hittite pronoun -aB 'he,' 
the nom. sg. masc. adj. ir-ma-la-as 'sick' (Sturtevant, 1951, 79), 
the nom. sg. masc. noun at-ta-a3 'father' (Sturtevant, 1951, 84), 
the 3rd sg. pret. verb tar-na-as ‘put in' (Sturtevant, 1951, 163). 
Thus the categories of adjective, noun and (active) verb were origin- 
ally simple root forms which developed into the aforementioned cate- 
gories when followed by the pronoun *-os. 

Since the element *-om- was used mostly as a first person marker, 
it was not usually available for the verbal 2nd and 3rd persons. 

One may see, however, a relic of the old pronoun *-em in the Tokhar- 
ian B 3rd sg. pres. asäm 'leads' (See Krause-Thomas, 1960, 262 & 
para. 4.41.) 

If the adjective was felt as denoting a state it developed into 
the category which we call verb. If it passed from the denotation 
of a quality to the possessor of that quality it became a noun. 
Since the marker of the genitive case was also *-e/os, this led to 
the formal identification of the nominative and genitive cases in 
the ^o-stem nouns. The derivation of both nouns and verbs from a 
single form has its parallel in Slavic in which the suffix -2- is 
used to derive verbal participles, e.g., by-!-ı from by-ti 'to be.' 
In modern Russian this form is represented by the masc. sg. verbal 
form byl 'was.' The etymologically definite form of the same parti- 
ciple (neuter) bylőóe is used as a noun denoting 'the past.' 

Note the quotation from Thompson's Vietnamese grammar, 1965, 217, 
in which we can see how the same form came to be either a verb or 
an adjective: 


Verbs are verbals which do not appear as restrictive comple- 
ments and do occur as heads of descriptive phrases with a variety 
of verbal descriptive complements. . . . Several features of 
Vietnamese verbs are quite different from what we call verbs in 
English. The class does include a great majority of words which 
may be translated by English verbs. However, it also includes a 
very large number of forms which are most conveniently rendered 
by English adjectives following some form of the verb be: thus 
Tot mét means 'I am tired', Ong ây gta 'He is old', and so forth. 
The meaning 'be' represents an integral part of the semantic 
range of this sort of verb. 
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5.7 Here I would like to draw some paralleis with Georgian. First 


I would note that Georgian has, as customarily described, three 


groups of tenses, viz., 


tense group and (3) the perfect tense group. 


(1) the present tense group, (2) the aorist 
Examples from Cikobava, 


1948, 221 and 1967, 25 and Vogt, 1936, 116, follow below: 


(1) Present tense: 


nom. sg. 3rd sg. dat. sg. 
mgel-i éam-s exvar-s 
the wolf eats the sheep 
monadire klav-s trem-s 
the hunter kills the deer 
(2) Aorist tense: 
ergative sg. 3rd sg. nom. sg. 
spasalar-man krib-a Laskar-i 
the commander collected the troop 
monadire-m moki-a irem-i 
the hunter killed the deer 
(3) Perfect tense 
dat. sg. 3rd sg. nom. Sg. 
spasalar-s u-krebt-a Laskar-i 
by the commander (was) collected the troop 
(lit: to the commander) 
mgel-s Se-u-gami-a exvar-i 
by the wolf (is) eaten the sheep 


First I would remind the reader that Cikobava, 1967, 23, 27, dis- 


putes those who suggest that the transitive verb in the Ibero- 


Caucasian languages was originally active and those who suggest it 


was originally passive. 


(See 5.21.) 


According to Cikobava, 27-28, 


in Georgian and the other Khartwelian languages the categories of 
active and passive are distinguished in the verbal forms of the 
present and the aorist groups, but not in the perfect (which he 


terms the resultative). 


Now in Old Georgian there was an indefinite 


construction used with proper names, e.g., Abraam &va Jeaak 'Abraham 
bore Isaac' instead of the expected Abraam-man (erg. sg.) iva 
Jsaak-i (nom. sg.). In principle, then, according to Cikobava, 1948, 
223, the indefinite construction is the original construction with 
transitive verbs in Old Georgian. In the present tense, according 
to Cikobava, 232, the ergative construction is more original and was 
only later replaced by the nominative construction. There is one 
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exception to this in modern Georgian, i.e., in the use of the two 
synonymous verbs in sucha sentence as Medie, Teis man (erg.) igi 
(nom.) 'he knows that.' It is clear that this exception was origin- 
ally the norm. (Again I would remind the reader of Meillet's dictum 
that overwhelming evidence does not constitute historical proof.) 
5.71 Anderson, 1977, 348, quotes Braithwaite, 1973,to the effect that 
the progressive tenses of the present series in Georgian were origin- 
ally structurally similar to the English progressive with a non- 
finite participial form of the verb itself plus a copula element. 

The verb phrase of such tenses would consist of a participle perhaps 
with a dative element representing the object, and the subject would 
always be structurally the subject of a fundamentally intransitive 
predication. A sentence such as I am reading the book would be 
structurally something like I am at-reading (with respect to) the 
book. If there were a general ergative pattern it would follow that 
subjects of such structures would appear in the absolutive (or nomin- 
ative) case, since structurally they would all be subjects of intran- 
sitives. The apparently accusative form of the object noun phrase 
would follow from the fact that these would be structurally oblique, 
similar to benefactives and other indirect object noun phrase types. 
Braithwaite notes, according to Anderson, 349, that the tenses of the 
present series, differently from those of the aorist series, involve 
a stem-formative element, following the verb stem itself. This stem- 
formative element is also present in the existing non-finite forms 

of the verb, and the pattern of verb agreement with objects in tenses 
of the present series shows certain similarities with the treatment 
of indirect objects rather than direct objects of noun phrases in 
tenses of the aorist series. 

Presenting a slightly different proposal, Anderson, 349-350, writes 
that a great many languages have a sort of indirect transitive con- 
struction, in which the object is treated as indirect rather than 
direct. He compares such English sentences as John chewed his steak 
with John chewed at his steak, the latter sentence implying that the 
action was incompletely carried out or still in progress. In Ander- 
son's view the idea of the progressive tense is semantically quite 
close to incompletive, partitive. 

Karl Horst Schmidt of the University of Bonn (oral communication) 
objects to Braithwaite's view that the Georgian forms in question 
were originally participial. In Schmidt's view the Georgian verb 
forms can be compared quite easily to the Indo-European finite verb 
of the present-aorist system. There is, of course, nothing in my 
suggestion which would require that the Indo-European forms of the 
present-aorist system were originally participial in nature. I would 


merely compare the *o-stem adjective with the thematic verb. In both 
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cases I see the addition of a personal pronoun rather than the addi- 
tion of a participial ending as such. 

In addition Schmidt finds nothing unusual in the fact that the 
Georgian dative case could function as the object of a verb, since 
no other case was available for this function. In Indo-European, 
however, in my view the phonological connection between the *-m of 
the dative (cf. para. 2.9) and the *-m of the accusative seems to 
suggest an original identity and I do not believe that the Georgian 
case would function as a counter example. On the contrary I would 
merely say that in Georgian the dative case did not split up into two 
morphologically separate categories as it did, for the most part, in 
Indo-European, although we do find examples of the double accusative 
in Indo-European also. 
5.72 Essentially then I see two periods of addition of the definite 
pronouns to the noun. In the earliest period *-e/os was added as a 
genitive (= ergative marker), and *(-e/o)-m and *(-e/o/a)-y were 
added and became benefactives. Thus in this earlier period we see 
the different ablaut grades of the endings in the consonant stem 
nouns. At a later date the pronouns, *-e,*-e/os, *-e/om and *-ay 
were added to a stem and created a kind of stative form which eventu- 
ally furnished both thematic nouns (and I include nouns in *-à « *-ay) 
and thematic verbs. I would draw a parallel here with Georgian in 
which the pronoun -man to denote the ergative was added before the 
pronoun -Z which came to denote the nominative case. The thematic 
verb was first stative and then became a progressive form. As a pro- 
gressive form it could have a benefactive object (somewhat similar 
to Anderson's example chewing at). This new form passed from pro- 
gressive to active transitive and the old benefactive case split into 
dative and accusative. The subject of the new thematic verbs was in 
the nominative case, whereas the subject of the old non-diathetic 
verbs (which became perfect or middle) was originally in the genitive 
(= ergative) case. But just as the new forms influenced the older 
forms morphologically by creating full paradigms showing personal con- 
cord with the subject, so did they influence the older forms syn- 
tactically, i.e., by introducing a nominative-accusative dichotomy. 

Now we have already seen sentences of the type (4) *bhp-tö g?ou-os 
'the ox's carrying.' At the earliest date this denoted merely the 
completed action and only became preterite or middle under the influ- 
ence of the new active-progressive (which derives from a stative). 

This stative verb in turn derives from the addition of the pronouns 
*-e/os, *-e/ot, etc. to the simple stem. This furnishes then both 
the thematic verbs and the thematic nouns. We have then sentences 
of the type (8) *patér bher-es, bhor-os ‘father (who, he) is (in the 
State of) carrying.' The forms *bhor-os (*bhor-o, -e, -a [yl) became 
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the *0-, *a-stem adjectives (later differentiated into nouns also). 
The forms *bher-es, etc. became progressive forms, which with their 
progressive meaning could not encompass the entire object. As in- 
transitives they could not take a direct object, so they were used 
with the indirect (or benefactive) objects *-om and *-ay, etc. Note 
that the agreement of the verbal forms derives from the old stative 
agreement. As D'jakonov, 1967, 106-108, shows (see also para. 5.2) 
the verbal concord is more likely between the stative subject and 


the verb. 

Note then the following sentence: 

(9) patêr bher-es vir-om 
father is in the as far as the 
(subject of state of man is concerned 
intransitive carrying (indirect object, 
verb of (stative, in- since a stative or 
state in transitive intransitive cannot 
indefinite or verb) take a direct object) 


absolute case) 


The sentence then comes to be reanalyzed as: 


(10) patér bher-es vir-om 
father is carrying the man 
(subject of (progressive (direct object 
a transitive aspect which of the 
progressive becomes progressive 
verb in present transitive verb 
nominative case) tense) in accusative case) 


Now three things are happening at once. A. The old indefinite or 
absolute case (patér 'father') is being reanalyzed as a nominative 
case. The assumption that there needed to be an animate *-s marker 
for the nominative case is not necessary. B. The old stative or 
intransitive verb (bher-es ‘is [in the state of] carrying') is re- 
analyzed as a progressive aspect and eventually becomes the present 
tense. C. The old indirect object (vir-om '[with respect to, as 
far as] the man [is concerned]') becomes a direct object. This case 
furnishes the basis for both the new accusative and the old dative. 
In the split the older form phonologically *-om takes on the newer 
accusative function and the new form phonologically takes on the 
dative function, (see para. 2.9, point 8, 3.41 and 4.3). 

The hypothesis above explains (1) the relationship of the *o-stem 
adjective and the thematic verb (both are adjectival or stative 
forms), (2) the split of the dative and the accusative case and (3) 


why it is unnecessary to assume an ending *-s for the nominative 
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singular (since it was originally the subject of an intransitive). 
The extension of the -s to old consonant stems is a continuing phe- 
nomenon, cf. modern Gk. patéras as opposed to classical Gk. pater. 

I would also draw attention to Yukulta as reported by Keen, 1972. 
With some modification I give below the diagram from Dixon, 1979, 
96: 


Agent Object Verb marked by 
(a) ergative absolutive transitive suffixes 
(b) absolutive dative intransitive suffixes 
According to Dixon constructions of the type (a) are ". . . used 


with statements of past fact and of future intention. . ." and con- 
structions of the type (b) are "required in all other cases, i.e. 
for negative sentences in the past tense ('He didn't do it') and for 
future irrealis (e.g. wishing) ." 

In any case, according to Dixon, 1979, 95, there is a split between 
nominative-accusative and ergative marking determined by tense or 
aspect ". . . the ergative marking is ALWAYS found either in past 
tense or in perfect aspect." 

In such a sentence as patér bhör-os 'the father who carries, 

i.e., the father is a carrying type of person' the old predicate is 
first understood as an adjective and then later can become a noun. 
In principle I see no semantic reason why any adjective cannot be 
substantivized and turned into a noun. We know very little of the 
original meanings of many Indo-European words, but there is no *o- 
or *a-stem noun which could not have had its origin in an adjective. 
There are many cases in which we cannot immediately see such an 
origin as, e.g., in such a word as "eil oe 'wolf,' the meaning of 
which seems well established in most of the Indo-European languages. 
On the other hand one might propose an original adjectival meaning 
such as ‘evil, mean,' cf. Old Irish ole 'bóse' which, according to 
Pokorny, 1959, 1178, as a masculine substantive can mean 'Missetüter' 
and as a neuter 'Béses, Übel.' Such an adjective used in predicate 
position couid have come to be used as a noun and then as a noun it 
came to compete with the older consonant stem nouns as the subject 
of a sentence. The nominative in *-s is not ergative in origin, as 
is the genitive in *-e/os, but is etymologically merely the pronoun 
*-(e/o-)s used as the anaphoric and then the deictic pronoun. 

At this point I would note also the suggestion developed by Shields, 
1978, 73-78, that the Indo-European root "es- in verbal function is 
etymologically a pronoun. The form *es used in the 3rd singular as 
a copulative or substantive verb continued an independent existence 
as well as being an enclitic which became the adjective and the 
thematic verb. 
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Now Brugmann, 1906, 131 reconstructs a nom. sg. ‘pete, *pots for 
the word for 'foot' presumably on the basis of Lat. pés, Gk. pois, 
but the final -s in the latter languages is an addition and the Skt. 
pat represents an earlier form without the -s. The same can be said 
of Lat. vow 'voice' beside Skt. vak. (See 3.1 and 3.2.) 

As the stative verbs were becoming transitive the form with the 
long vowel, e.g., *pate, *mate (the etymological preconsonantal form 
of the noun, see para. 2.9) replaced the forms ‘patér, tmater (with 
a shift of stress in *pdter) which were relegated to the vocative 
case. According to Szemerényi, 1979, 271, the lengthened grade is 
frequently encountered in the nominative singular of the animate 
gender, but not, however, in the inanimate (= neuter). The length- 
ened grade ablaut of the noun has its origin in the choice of the 
etymological preconsonantal form (words like Skt. mata and Lith. 
mote being more archaic than Gk. meter in which the final -r has been 
restored analogically) as the animate subject of a verb which was 
passing from stative to transitive. As the stative became transitive 
the stem form ending in the long vowel was chosen as the subject of 
the verb. This choice of the lengthened grade of the vowel served 
to sharpen the contrast between the nominative and accusative which 
were developing as subject and object cases as the verb was passing 
from stative to transitive. 

I would recall Szemerényi's statement (1978, 106) already mentioned 
in para. 2.9, to the effect that the animate nom. sg. must originally 
have had the marker -s. Although I have repeatedly stressed my lack 
of confidence in typological arguments, I should like to refer here 
to the work of Dixon, 1979, particularly to pages 71 through 75. Now 
Dixon writes that in an ergative language essentially the same case 
is used for an NP subject of an intransitive action and the NP object 
of a transitive action. In ergative languages these latter two cases 
are usually unmarked and the agent case is marked. (I personally 
would suggest that the whole idea of transitivity and intransitivity 
is connected, however, with the subject vs. object distinction.) In 
any event Dixon continues by saying that in accusative languages the 
same case is used for the NP subject of transitive and intransitive 
verbs as opposed to the NP object of transitive verbs. Now here 
Dixon says that in such languages it is the accusative case which is 
the marked case and the nominative case which is morphologically un- 
marked. Thus, indeed, if Dixon is right, the objection that there 
is no *-s posited for the nominative case disappears forthwith. The 
proposed switch in Indo-European from an ergative to a nominative- 
accusative language would fit very well with the suggested typologi- 


cal differences. I.e., the unmarked subject of an intransitive 
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verb (in the ergative typology) becomes the unmarked subject of a 
transitive verb (in the nominative-accusative typology). 

Now, I suggest that if Indo-European shows a gradual shift from an 
ergative to a nominative-accusative language, then it could be argued 
that the marker -m was originally absent from the inanimate nouns 
(later neuters) since these functioned as the subject of intransitive 
verbs or the object of transitive verbs. (Cf. the lack of the ending 
*-m in the Balto-Slavic neuters, i.e., Lith. -a and Slavic -o.) The 
marker -m then became an accusative marker and only arose when the 
old dative took on an accusative function (and this latter at an epoch 
when the old stative became active). It is at this point that the 
nominative becomes the unmarked case and splits into nominative and 
vocative function (the vocative function being a subvariety of the 
function of mentioning). This would also explain the type of concord 
encountered in sentences such as (5a) bhr-tö g"ow-os dor-o ‘the ox 
carried the gift' in which the ending -to agrees with -o. (See 5.5.) 

Now Claude Tchekhoff, 1978b, 228, notes that in Hittite the inani- 
mate nouns cannot be the subject of transitive verbs. She interprets 
this, 238-239,to mean that Indo-European originally had an ergative 
structure and would suggest that this syntactic characteristic of 
Hittite is a reflection of this structure. I suspect that she is 
right in this interpretation, because it would give the natural ex- 
planation for the lack of the lengthened grade in the neuters. In 
the case of the inanimate noun this lengthened grade was not necessary 
because originally the inanimate noun could stand in only one rela- 
tionship to the verb, i.e., it could be the subject of an intransi- 
tive verb or the object of a transitive verb. Since, however, 
inanimate nouns could not originally occur as both the subject 
and the object of a transitive verb there was no need to differen- 
tiate morphologically between the nominative and accusative case. 
Only later could neuter nouns function either as subject or 
object. 

Under the influence of the new nominative-accusative constructions 
arising in the active-progressive verb (derived, of course, from the 
earlier stative) sentences of the type: 

(12) bhz-tó g"ov-ós vir(om) 

the carrying by the ox (gen.) the man 


were replaced by 
(13) bhg-t6 g"ov(-s) vir-om 


carried the ox (nom.) the man. 


As far as the syntax is concerned the ergative (= gen.) case is re- 
Placed by the nominative. In the same way, as we have seen in para. 
4.2, the new active-present tense had an influence on the old non- 
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diathetic form, creating such middle 
etc. 

5.73 The proposal that the attested 
original word classes should come as 
tained morphemes which could be used 


voice forms as Gk. phér-om-at, 


word classes do not reflect the 
Proto-Uralic con- 
A 


no surprise. 


as either verbs or nouns. 


number of the suffixes could be attached to nouns and verbs and dis- 


tributional and environmental factors were more important than the 


morphological designation for grammatical character. 


1972, 38.) 


(See Hajdü, 


Originally there was no distinction between nouns and 


adjectives, since any substantive placed before another one could 


fill the role of attribute. 
37: 


I quote 


the following from Hajdü, 1972, 


In the PU language, as in the present-day Samoyed or Mordvinian 


languages, 


nouns could be used as verbs without the addition of 


a denominative verbal suffix; only verbal personal suffixes 


were attached and, what is more, 
plemented with the marks of Past Tense. 
of noun convertible into (pseudo-) 


'good' in Nenets, which has the 


such forms could also be com- 
Thus, they were a sort 
verbs; e.g. the word sava 
following forms: 


Present Tense 


1. maf sawa-dm 
ptdar sawa-n 


3. pida sawa 


'I am good" 
'you are good' 


'he is good' 


Past Tense 


1. ma^ sava-dam-$ 
2. pidas sava-na-8 
4. pida sava-6 


One may note here 


'I was good' 
'you were good' 
'he was good' 


the obvious relationship between the 2nd and 3rd 
person pronouns as opposed to the lst person. 


In the Uralic lan- 


guages the personal suffixes of the verbs "are, for the most part, 


agglutinated forms of personal pronouns (much the same as the poss- 
essive suffixes)." (Hajdü, 1972, 43.) They are reconstructed as 
(lst sg.) (2nd sg.) *-te, (3rd sg.) (Hajdú, 1972, 40.) 
In my view this reliquary *-s(e) is to be found in the Indo-European 
nominative singular and the verbal 3rd sg. ending. 


*-me, t-se. 
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Notes 


l. I use essentially here the 'naive view' of language univer- 
sals as defined by Lieb, 1975, 485; "Universal in language is any- 
thing that is common to all natural languages." Lieb argues, 488, 
that if we allow for accidental universals or factual generality, 
"a theory of language becomes practically impossible in the sense 
that part of the relevant data will never be accessible." It is 
possible that I don't understand him correctly, but he seems to 
reject the notion that a theory of language is impossible because 
he wishes that theories of languages may be indeed possible. I 
argue on the contrary that the fact that we wish a theory of lan- 
guage to be possible, does not necessarily make it possible. I 
would in fact say that just for this reason a theory of language 
is impossible. No matter how much we may want a thing to be pos- 
sible, our wish does not necessarily make it possible. 

2. I am indebted to my colleague, Thomas F. Magner for a 
cogent description of the difference between science and specu- 
lation. Science is what you do in your office on Monday morning, 
whereas speculation consists of the ideas which occur to you while 
relaxing in your back yard on Sunday afternoon. I believe that it 
is fundamentally nonsensical to attempt to draw a precise distinc- 
tion between scientific theory and speculation. 

3. All linguistics is fundamentally inductive and hence ethno- 
centric, since we have only our own experience to use as a measure. 
People seem always to be most impressed by analogies with phenomena 
they know best. 

4. A similar phenomenon is found in Latvian dialects which show 
svarabhakti vowels after resonant and before a stop. In different 
parts of the same parish one might find a different svarabhaktic 
vowel, e.g., varäna or varina (for varna 'crow'), see Abele, 1954, 
432. 
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5, The reason for positing these developments in the ablaut is 
that although the process of the reduction of *ey to *y looks 
simple on paper, there just could not have been a simple loss 
of the vowel *e in unstressed syllable, according to Szemerenyi, 
1970, 132. The latter refers to Möller, 1880, 151, who wrote: 


"Die schwache stufe vor consonanten entstand wol nicht 
durch 'ausfall des ay" , sondern durch kürzung nach früher 
geschehener contraction, Ti u wäre Kürzung von @ 0, contrac- 
tion a1? aj4 in unbetonter silbe. 


Following Moller, H. Sweet, 1880-1, 158, wrote concerning the rela- 
tionship of Skt. @mi "I go' vs. imäh, the original forms of which 
he reconstructs as *aeimi and *imäs: 


"Although there can be no doubt of the loss of the (ae) 
in the weak i of imas, the exact nature of the process is 
by no means self-evident. The general hypothesis seems 
to be that the (ae) was dropped bodily. But this will not 
bear examination. It is quite impossibie that the full 
stress-vowel should be dropped and the subordinate element 
of the diphthong retained, and the most probable explana- 
tion seems to be that unaccented (aei) underwent a gradual 
approximation of its elements, ending in monophthongiza- 
tion and shortening, thus-- (aei), (ei), (i), (i). So also 
(aeu), which would naturally pass through (ou) and (u)into 
(u). 


Likewise Schmitt-Brandt, 1967, 22-23, writes that the passage of 
*bheydh- to *bhudh- would be rather hard to understand and one 
would rather expect a result *bhudh-. It seems to me that Schmitt- 
Brandt is perfectly correct and that *bheydh- (Schmitt-Brandt writes 
the form *bh,udh-, for no good reason in my opinion) would indeed 
pass to bhudh-. On the other hand I disagree with Schmitt-Brandt 
in the assumption that in general a vowel following a semivowel 
could not be lost. I would see no reason why a sequence *dhwen- 
(in Schmitt-Brandt's transcription *dhyen-) could not pass to 
*dhun-. Now this particular example is tricky because here two 
semivowels occur in sequence and Schmitt-Brandt's assumption that 
here we should find the result *dhun- depends upon one's view on 
how the semivowels should be vocalized. The example is then more 
complex than it may appear at first sight. On the other hand it 
seems to me that the passage of a form such as *bhwedh-é to bhudh-e 
would be quite possible. Schmitt-Brandt makes a very good case 
(1967, 23-31) for the priority of the zero grade of roots in *Z 
and *u and the secondary nature of the *e- grade vocalism. Some 
Scholars might object that a sequence which had been abolished 
phonologically, *eu, *et, etc., could not be re-established by 
analogy. (But see 1.5.) 

6. Bezlaj, 1971, has further examples which could be explained 
in terms of monophthongizations. 
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7. Bordering historical reality is quite different for Hittite 
attested from the 2nd millenium B.C. and Lithuanian attested from 
the early part of the 16th century A.D. I doubt that anyone would 
say that the oldest attestation assures us that we have to do with 
the earliest stage of the language. This problem was fought out 
during the last century when it was discovered that Old Indic 
apparently had a less conservative vowel system than Greek. 

8. The belief that the only adequate analysis of syntax consists 
of an ordered set of rules is a reflection of one's early training. 
One would think that the difficulty of providing such an adequate 
analysis with such theoretical tools might lead people to consider 
that their faith should be abandoned. Of course paradigms or 
theoretical constructs will never explain all the facts and one 
must always put a little pressure on nature to fit everything in. 
And it is always fun to repair a theory with a clever new reordering 
of rules. 

9. Since the Finnish syntactic construction with -ma plus the 
genitive is limited to Baltic Finnic one might assume such construc- 
tions to reflect the influence of the Indo-European Baltic on Finnic. 
On the other hand it could be argued that such constructions derive 
from Proto-Uralic and were lost in the other Uralic languages be- 
cause they lacked the reinforcement of the parallel constructions 
in Indo-European. 

10. Anderson, 1977, 341, writes that the ergative case will appear 
as the dative or genitive (or the reflex thereof) if the construc- 
tion was an original possessive construction. 

11. One might see in these constructions the replacement of an 
ablative by a genitive, but those Indo-European languages which 
distinguish the ablative from the genitive also have the genitive 
subject for constructions with the participle in -to, cf. the 
Sanskrit and Latin examples already given. 

In addition the origin of the *o-stem ablative is not completely 
clear. The Baltic ending seems to derive from Indo-European *-a, 
whereas the Latin from Indo-European *-o(d). The Sanskrit ending 
-at could be derived from *-at, *-ot or *-ét. 

12. Anderson, 1977, 359, finds Cardona's explanation that the 
Old Persian construction ima tya mana krtam is passive rather than 
possessive unconvincing because passive agents in Old Persian 
usually are in the instrumental or in a prepositional phrase with 
the ablative, rather than in the genitive-dative like the construc- 
tion quoted here. 
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